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SIR WALTER SCOTT (1771-1832) 
From Tue Aspot 


Mary’s Delirium 


The fit of delirium here presented is apparently brought on by Lady Fleming’s 
unfortunate reference to Sebastian. Catherine Seyton, attending Queen Mary, 
explains the circumstances to Roland Graeme, the hero of the novel: “Know ye 
not that on the night of Henry Darnley’s murder, and at the blowing up of the 
Kirk of Field, the Queen’s absence was owing to her attending on a masque at 
Holyrood, given by her to grace the marriage of this same Sebastian, who, himself 
a goyered servant, married one of her female attendants, who was near to her 
person ?” 

The historical background is familiar. Mary’s first husband was Henry, Lord 
Darnley, son of Matthew Stuart, earl of Lennox. Within the second year after 
the marriage, some time in the night of February 9, 1567, Darnley was murdered, 
and the house in which he should have been sleeping was blown up, by agents of 
the unscrupulous and powerful Bothwell. On May 12, Bothwell was made Duke! 
of Orkney and Shetland. On May 15, Mary and Bothwell were married. The 
Scotch lords in general, and the populace, regarded her as guiltily involved in the 
murder. On June 15, the confederate lords, with a well-disciplined force, met the 
army of the Queen and Bothwell at Carberry Hill, near Edinburgh. The royal 
army melted away, and at last it was agreed that the Queen should yield herself 
prisoner, and Bothwell retire in safety to Dunbar. The Queen was kept in the 
island castle of Lochleven until her escape, on the 2nd of May, 1568. She soon 
mustered an army of 6,000 men round Hamilton Palace, and revoked her abdica- 
tion. With 4500 men, under leaders of high distinction, Murray, acting as regent 
for the infant son of Mary and Darnley, encountered the Queen’s forces at the 
battle or rout of Langside, on the 13th of May, whence Mary fled, crossing the 
Solway three days later and landing at Workington in Cumberland. 


Mary entered from her apartment, paler than usual, and apparently 
exhausted by a sleepless night, and by the painful thoughts which had 
ill supplied the place of repose; yet the languor of her looks was so far 
from impairing her beauty, that it only substituted the frail delicacy of 
the lovely woman for the majestic grace of the Queen. Contrary to her 
wont, her toilette had been very hastily dispatched, and her hair, which 
was usually dressed by Lady Fleming with great care, escaping from 
beneath the head-tire, which had been hastily adjusted, fell, in long and 
luxuriant tresses of Nature’s own curling, over a neck and bosom which 
were somewhat less carefully veiled than usual. 

As she stepped over the threshold of her apartment, Catherine, hastily 
drying her tears, ran to meet her royal mistress, and having first kneeled 
at her feet, and kissed her hand, instantly rose, and placing herself on 
the other side of the Queen, seemed anxious to divide with the Lady 
Fleming the honour of supporting and assisting her. The page, on his 
part, advanced and put in order the chair of state, which she usually 
occupied, and having placed the cushion and footstool for her accom- 
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modation, stepped back, and stood ready for service in the place usually 
occupied by his predecessor, the young Seneschal. Mary’s eye rested 
an instant on him, and could not but remark the change of persons. Hers 
was not the female heart which could refuse compassion, at least, to a 
gallant youth who had suffered in her cause, although he had been 
guided in his enterprise by a too presumptuous passion; and the words 
“Poor Douglas!” escaped from her lips, perhaps unconsciously, as she 
leant herself back in her chair, and put the kerchief to her eyes. 

“Yes, gracious madam,” said Catherine, assuming a cheerful manner, 
in order to cheer her sovereign, “our gallant knight is indeed banished— 
the adventure was not reserved for him; but he has left behind him a 
youthful Esquire, as much devoted to your Grace’s service, and who, 
by me, makes you tender of his hand and sword.” 

“If they may in aught avail your Grace,” said Roland Greme, bowing 
profoundly. 

“Alas!” said the Queen, “what needs this, Catherine ?—why prepare 
new victims to be involved in, and overwhelmed by, my cruel fortune ?— 
were we not better cease to struggle, and ourselves sink in the tide with- 
out further resistance, than thus drag into destruction with us every 
generous heart which makes an effort in our favour?—I have had but 
too much of plot and intrigue around me, since I was stretched an 
orphan child in my very cradle, while contending nobles strove which 
should rule in the name of the unconscious innocent. Surely time it 
were that all this busy and most dangerous coil should end. Let me call 
my prison a convent, and my seclusion a voluntary sequestration of 
myself from the world and its ways!” 

“Speak not thus, madam, before your faithful servants,” said Cath- 
erine, “to discourage their zeal at once, and to break their hearts. Daugh- 
ter of kings, be not in this hour so unkingly—Come, Roland, and let us, 
the youngest of her followers, show ourselves worthy of her cause—let 
us kneel before her footstool, and implore her to be her own magnanimous 
self.” And leading Roland Graeme to the Queen’s seat, they both kneeled 
down before her. Mary raised herself in her chair, and sat erect, while, 
extending one hand to be kissed by the page, she arranged with the other 
the clustering locks which shaded the bold yet lovely brow of the high- 
spirited Catherine. 

“Alas! mignonne,” she said, for so in fondness she often called her 
young attendant, “that you should thus desperately mix with my un- 
happy fate the fortune of your young lives!—Are they not a lovely 
couple, my Fleming? and is it not heartrending to think that I must be 
their ruin?” 
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“Not so,” said Roland Greme, “it is we, gracious Sovereign, who 
will be your deliverers.”’ 

“Ex oribus parvulorum!” said the Queen, looking upward; “if it is 
by the mouth of these children that Heaven calls me to resume the stately 
thoughts which become my birth and my rights, thou wilt grant them 
thy protection, and to me the power of rewarding their zeal !’’—Then 
turning to Fleming, she instantly added,—“Thou knowest, my friend, 
whether to make those who have served me happy, was not ever Mary’s 
favourite pastime. When I have been rebuked by the stern preachers 
of the Calvinistic heresy—when I have seen the fierce countenances of 
my nobles averted from me, has it not been because I mixed in the 
harmless pleasures of the young and gay, and rather for the sake of their 
happiness than my own, have mingled in the masque, the song, or the 
dance, with the youth of my household? Well, I repent not of it— 
though Knox termed it sin, and Morton degradation—I was happy, be- 
cause I saw happiness around me; and woe betide the wretched jealousy 
that can extract guilt out of the overflowings of an unguarded gaiety!— 
Fleming, if we are restored to our throne, shall we not have one blithe- 
some day at a blithesome bridal, of which we must now name neither 
the bride nor the bridegroom? but that bridegroom shall have the barony 
of Blairgowrie, a fair gift even for a Queen to give, and that bride’s 
chaplet shall be twined with the fairest pearls that ever were found in 
the depths of Lochlomond; and thou thyself, Mary Fleming, the best 
dresser of tires that ever busked the tresses of a Queen, and who would 
scorn to touch those of any woman of lower rank,—thou thyself shalt, 
for my love, twine them into the bride’s tresses——Look, my Fleming, 
suppose them such clustered locks as those of our Catherine, they would 
not put shame upon thy skill.” 

So saying, she passed her hand fondly over the head of her youthful 
favourite, while her more aged attendant replied despondently, “Alas! 
madam, your thoughts stray far from home.” 

“They do, my Fleming,” said the Queen; “but is it well or kind in 
you to call them back ?—God knows, they have kept the perch this night 
but too closely—Come, I will recall the gay vision, were it but to punish 
them. Yes, at that blithesome bridal, Mary herself shall forget the 
weight of sorrows, and the toil of state, and herself once more lead a 
measure.—At whose wedding was it that we last danced, my Fleming? 
I think care has troubled my memory—yet something of it I should 
remember—canst thou not aid me?—I know thou canst.” 

“Alas! madam,” replied the lady 

“What!” said Mary, “wilt thou not help us so far? this is a peevish 
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adherence to thine own graver opinion, which holds our talk as folly. 
But thou art court-bred, and wilt well understand me when I say, the 
Queen commands Lady Fleming to tell her where she led the last branle.” 

With a face deadly pale, and a mien as if she were about to sink into 
the earth, the court-bred dame, no longer daring to refuse obedience, 
faltered out—‘“Gracious Lady—if my memory err not—it was at the 
masque in Holyrood—at the marriage of Sebastian.” 

The unhappy Queen, who had hitherto listened with a melancholy 
smile, provoked by the reluctance with which the Lady Fleming brought 
out her story, at this ill-fated word interrupted her with a shriek so wild 
and loud that the vaulted apartment rang, and both Roland and Cath- 
erine sprung to their feet in the utmost terror and alarm. Meantime, 
Mary seemed, by the train of horrible ideas thus suddenly excited, sur- 
prised not only beyond self-command, but for the moment beyond the 
verge of reason. 

“Traitress!” she said to the Lady Fleming, “thou wouldst slay thy 
sovereign—Call my French guards—da moi! a moi! mes Frangais!—I 
am beset with traitors in mine own palace—they have murdered my hus- 
band—Rescue! rescue! for the Queen of Scotland!’ She started up from 
her chair—her features, late so exquisitely lovely in their paleness, now 
inflamed with the fury of frenzy, and resembling those of a Bellona. 
“We will take the field ourself,” she said; “warn the city—warn Lothian 
and Fife—saddle our Spanish barb—and bid French Paris see our 
petronel be charged!—Better to die at the head of our brave Scotsmen, 
like our grandfather at Flodden, than of a broken heart, like our ill- 
starred father!” 

“Be patient—be composed, dearest Sovereign!” said Catherine; and 
then addressing Lady Fleming angrily, she added, ““How could you say 
aught that reminded her of her husband?” 

The word reached the ear of the unhappy Princess, who caught it up, 
speaking with great rapidity. ‘“Husband!—what hushand?—Not his 
most Christian Majesty—he is ill at ease—he cannot mount on horse- 
back.—Not him of the Lennox—but it was the Duke of Orkney thou 
wouldst say.” 

“For God’s love, madam, be patient!” said the Lady Fleming. 

But the Queen’s excited imagination could by no entreaty be diverted 
from its course. “Bid him come hither to our aid,” she said, “and bring 
with him his lambs, as he calls them—Bowton, Hay of Talla, Black 
Ormiston, and his kinsman Hob—Fie! how swart they are, and how 
they ‘smell of sulphur! What! closeted with Morton? Nay, if the 
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Douglas and the Hepburn hatch the complot together, the bird, when 
it breaks the shell, will scare Scotland. Will it not, my Fleming?” 

“She grows wilder and wilder,” said Fleming; “we have too many 
hearers for these strange words.” 

“Roland,” said Catherine, ‘in the name of God, begone! You can- 
not aid us here—Leave us to deal with her alone—Away—away.” 

She thrust him to the door of the anteroom; yet even when he had 
entered that apartment and shut the door, he could still hear the Queen 
talk in a loud and determined tone, as if giving forth orders, until at 
length the voice died away in a feeble and continued lamentation. 


From Tue Heart or MIDLOTHIAN 


The Plea of Jeanie Deans to Queen Caroline 


Jeanie Deans is the elder daughter of David Deans, a stern, honest old Scotch 
Covenanter, who lives on his small farm near Edinburgh. Effie, his daughter by 
a second marriage, sent to service in Edinburgh, comes home unexpectedly, and 
is almost immediately arrested on a charge of child-murder, and imprisoned in the 
Tolbooth in Edinburgh (called by the natives “The Heart of Mid-Lothian’). 
Under the severe statute of William and Mary, still in force, the girl is convicted 
and sentenced to death. She has borne a child, the child has disappeared, and no 
one can testify that she communicated her situation beforehand. In a most pathetic 
scene at the trial, Jeanie refuses to tell aught but the truth, that Effie did not 
impart to her any information of her plight. As a matter of fact, Effie had been 
obliged to conceal the name of her lover, who was outlawed for his part in the 
Porteous riot, and her child had been taken from her by a villainous gypsy mid- 
wife, who she feared had done harm to it. She had had no opportunity to tell 
Jeanie these facts before her arrest. After the trial, Jeanie sets out on foot for 
London, to seek the aid of the Duke of Argyle in applying for a pardon for her 
sister. 


BrForE noon, a well-dressed gentleman entered Mrs. Glass’s shop, 
and requested to see a young woman from Scotland. 

“That will be my cousin, Jeanie Deans, Mr. Archibald,” said Mrs. 
Glass, with a courtesy of recognizance. “(Have you any message for her 
from his Grace the Duke of Argyle, Mr. Archibald? I will carry it to 
her in a moment.” 

“T believe I must give her the trouble of stepping down, Mrs. Glass.” 

“Jeanie—Jeanie Deans!” said Mrs. Glass, screaming at the bottom 
of the little staircase, which ascended from the corner of the shop to the 
higher regions. “Jeanie—Jeanie Deans, I say! come downstairs in- 
stantly ; here is the Duke of Argyle’s groom of the chambers desires to 
see you directly.” This was announced in a voice so loud, as to make 
all who chanced to be within hearing aware of the important commu- 
nication. 
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It may easily be supposed, that Jeanie did not tarry long in adjusting 
herself to attend the summons, yet her feet almost failed her as she came 
downstairs. 

“T must ask the favor of your company a little way,” said Archibald, 
with civility. 

“T am quite ready, sir,” said Jeanie. 

“Ts my cousin going out, Mr. Archibald? then I will hae to go wi’ 
her, no doubt.—James Rasper—Look to the shop, James.—Mr. Archi- 
bald,” pushing a jar toward him, “you take his Grace’s mixture, I think. 
Please to fill your box, for old acquaintance’ sake, while I get on my 
things.” 

Mr. Archibald transposed a modest parcel of snuff from the jar to 
his own mull, but said he was obliged to decline the pleasure of Mrs. 
Glass’s company, as his message was particularly to the young person. 

“Particularly to the young person?” said Mrs. Glass; “is not that 
uncommon, Mr. Archibald? But his Grace is the best judge; and you 
are a steady person, Mr. Archibald. It is not every one that comes from 
a great man’s house I would trust my cousin with.—But, Jeanie, you 
must not go through the streets with Mr. Archibald with your tartan 
what d’ye call it there upon your shoulders, as if you had come up with 
a drove of Highland cattle. Wait till I bring down my silk cloak. Why, 
we'll have the mob after you!” 

“T have a hackney-coach in waiting, madam,” said Mr. Archibald, 
interrupting the officious old lady, from whom Jeanie might otherwise 
have found it difficult to escape, ‘‘and, I believe, I must not allow her 
time for any change of dress.” 

So saying, he hurried Jeanie into the coach, while she internally 
praised and wondered at the easy manner in which he shifted off Mrs. 
Glass’s officious offers and inquiries, without mentioning his master’s 
orders, or going into any explanation whatever. 

On entering the coach, Mr. Archibald seated himself in the front 
seat, opposite to our heroine, and they drove on in silence. After they 
had proceeded nearly half-an-hour, without a word on either side, it 
occurred to Jeanie, that the distance and time did not correspond with 
that which had been occupied by her journey on the former occasion, to 
and from the residence of the Duke of Argyle. At length she could 
not help asking her taciturn companion, “Whilk way they were going?” 

“My Lord Duke will inform you himself, madam,” answered Archi- 
bald, with the same solemn courtesy which marked his whole demeanor. 
Almost as he spoke, the hackney-coach drew up, and the coachman dis- 
mounted and opened the door. Archibald got out, and assisted Jeanie 
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to get down. She found herself in a large turnpike road, without the 
bounds of London, upon the other side of which road was drawn up a 
plain chariot and four horses, the panels without arms, and the servants 
without liveries. 

“You have been punctual, I see, Jeanie,” said the Duke of Argyle, 
as Archibald opened the carriage door. “You must be my companion 
for the rest of the way. Archibald will remain here with the hackney- 
coach till your return.” 

Ere Jeanie could make answer, she found herself, to her no small 
astonishment, seated by the side of a duke, in a carriage which rolled 
forward at a rapid yet smooth rate, very different in both particulars 
from the lumbering, jolting vehicle which she had just left; and which, 
lumbering and jolting as it was, conveyed to one who had seldom been 
in a coach before, a certain feeling of dignity and importance. 

“Young woman,” said the Duke, “after thinking as attentively on 
your sister’s case as is in my power, I continue to be impressed with the 
belief that great injustice may be done by the execution of her sentence. 
So are one or two liberal and intelligent lawyers of both countries whom 
I have spoken with—Nay, pray hear me out before you thank me.—I 
have already told you my personal conviction is of little consequence, 
unless I could impress the same upon others. Now I have done for you, 
what I would certainly not have done to serve any purpose of my own— 
I have asked an audience of a lady whose interest with the king is de- 
servedly very high. It has been allowed me, and I am desirous that 
you should see her and speak for yourself. You have no occasion to be 
abashed; tell your story simply as you did to me.” 

“T am much obliged to your Grace,” said Jeanie, remembering Mrs. 
Glass’s charge; “and I am sure since I have had the courage to speak 
to your Grace, in poor Effie’s cause, I have less reason to be shame-faced 
in speaking to a leddy. But, sir, I would like to I:en what to ca’ her, 
whether your grace, or your honor, or your leddyship, as we say to 
lairds and leddies in Scotland, and I will take care to mind it; for I ken 
leddies are full mair particular than gentlemen about their titles of honor.” 

“You have no occasion to call her anything but Madam. Just say 
what you think is likely to make the best impression—look at me from 
time to time—if I put my hand to my cravat so” (showing her the 
motion), “you will stop; but I shall only do this when you say anything 
that is not likely to please.’ 

“But, sir, your Grace,” said Jeanie, “if it wasna ower mucxle trouble, 
wad it no be better to tell me what I should say, and I could get it by 


heart ?” 
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“No, Jeanie, that would not have the same effect—that would be like 
reading a sermon, you know, which we good Presbyterians think has less 
unction than when spoken without book,” replied the Duke. “Just speak 
as plainly and boldly to this lady, as you did to me the day before yes- 
terday; and if you can gain her consent, I'll wad ye a plack, as we say 
in the north, that you get the pardon from the king.” 

As he spoke he took a pamphlet from his pocket, and began to read. 
Jeanie had good sense and tact, which constitute betwixt them that which 
is called natural good breeding. She interpreted the Duke’s manceuvre 
as a hint that she was to ask no more questions, and she remained silent 
accordingly. 

The carriage rolled rapidly onward through fertile meadows, orna- 
mented with splendid old oaks, and catching occasionally a glance of the 
majestic mirror of a broad and placid river. After passing through a 
pleasant village, the equipage stopped on a commanding eminence, where 
the beauty of English landscape was displayed in its utmost luxuriance. 
Here the Duke alighted, and desired Jeanie to follow him. They paused 
for a moment on the brow of a hill, to gaze on the unrivalled landscape 
which it presented. A huge sea of verdure, with crossing and intersecting 
promontories of massive and tufted groves, was tenanted by numberless 
flocks and herds, which seemed to wander unrestrained and unbounded 
through the rich pastures. The Thames, here turreted with villas, and 
there garlanded with forests, moved on slowly and placidly, like the 
mighty monarch of the scene, to whom all its other beauties were but 
accessories, and bore on his bosom a hundred barques and skiffs, whose 
white sails and gaily fluttering pennons gave life to the whole. 

The Duke of Argyle was, of course, familiar with this scene; but to 
a man of taste it must be always new. Yet, as he paused and looked on 
this inimitable landscape, with the feeling of delight which it must give 
to the bosom of every admirer of nature, his thoughts naturally reverted 
to his own more grand, and scarce less beautiful, domains of Inverary.— 
“This is a fine scene,” he said to his companion, curious, perhaps, to draw 
out her sentiments; “we have nothing like it in Scotland.” 

“It’s braw rich feeding for the cows, and they have a fine breed o’ 
cattle here,’ replied Jeanie; “but I like just as weel to look at the craigs 
of Arthur’s Seat, and the sea coming in ayont them, as at a’ thae muckle 
trees, 

The Duke smiled at a reply equally professional and national, and 
made a signal for the carriage to remain where it was. Then adopting 
an unfrequented footpath, he conducted Jeanie, through several compli- 
cated mazes, to a postern-door in a high brick wall. It was shut; but as 
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the Duke tapped slightly at it, a person in waiting within, after recon- 
noitring through a small iron gate contrived for the purpose, unlocked 
the door, and admitted them. They entered, and it was immediately 
closed and fastened behind them. This was all done quickly, the door 
so instantly closing, and the person who opened it so suddenly disap- 
pearing, that Jeanie could not even catch a glimpse of his exterior. 

They found themselves at the extremity of a deep and narrow alley, 
carpeted with the most verdant and close-shaven turf, which felt like 
velvet under their feet, and screened from the sun by the branches of the 
lofty elms which united over the path, and caused it to resemble, in the 
solemn obscurity of the light which they admitted, as well as from the 
range of columnar stems, and intricate union of their arched branches, 
one of the narrow side aisles in an ancient Gothic cathedral. Encouraged 
as she was by the courteous manners of her noble countryman, it was 
not without a feeling of something like terror that Jeanie felt herself 
in a place apparently so lonely, with a man of such high rank. That she 
should have been permitted to wait on the Duke in his own house, and 
have been there received to a private interview, was in itself an uncom- 
mon and distinguished event in the annals of a life so simple as hers; 
but to find herself his travelling companion in a journey, and then sud- 
denly to be left alone with him in so secluded a situation, had something 
in it of awful mystery. A romantic heroine might have suspected and 
dreaded the power of her own charms; but Jeanie was too wise to let 
such a silly thought intrude on her mind. Still, however, she had a most 
eager desire to know where she now was, and to whom she was to be 
presented. 

She remarked that the Duke’s dress, though still such as indicated 
rank and fashion (for it was not the custom of men of quality at that 
time to dress themselves like their own coachmen or grooms), was 
nevertheless plainer than that in which she had seen him upon a former 
occasion, and was divested, in particular, of all those badges of external 
decoration which intimated superior consequence. In short, he was 
attired as plainly as any gentleman of fashion could appear in the streets 
of London in a morning; and this circumstance helped to shake an opin- 
ion which Jeanie began to entertain, that, perhaps, he intended she should 
plead her cause in the presence of royalty itself. “But, surely,” said she 
to herself, “he wad hae putten on his braw star and garter, an he had 
thought o’ coming before the face of Majesty—and after a’, this is mair 
like a gentleman’s policy than a royal palace.” 

There was some sense in Jeanie’s reasoning; yet she was not suf- 
ficiently mistress either of the circumstances of etiquette, or the partic- 
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ular relations which existed betwixt the government and the Duke of 
Argyle, to form an accurate judgment. The Duke, as we have said, 
was at this time in open opposition to the administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and was understood to be out of favor with the royal family, 
to whom he had rendered such important services. But it was a maxim 
of Queen Caroline, to bear herself toward her political friends with such 
caution, as if there was a possibility of their one day being her enemies, 
and toward political opponents with the same degree of circumspection, 
as if they might again become friendly to her measures. Since Margaret 
of Anjou, no queen-consort had exercised such weight in the political 
affairs of England, and the personal address which she displayed on many 
occasions, had no small share in reclaiming from their political heresy 
many of those determined Tories, who, after the reign of the Stuarts 
had been extinguished in the person of Queen Anne, were disposed 
rather to transfer their allegiance to her brother the Chevalier de St. 
George, than to acquiesce in the settlement of the crown on the Hanover 
family. Her husband, whose most shining quality was courage in the 
field of battle, and who endured the office of King of England, without 
ever being able to acquire English habits, or any familiarity with Eng- 
lish dispositions, found the utmost assistance from the address of his 
partner; and while he jealously affected to do everything according to his 
own will and pleasure, was in secret prudent enough to take and follow 
the advice of his more adroit consort. He entrusted to her the delicate 
office of determining the various degrees of favor necessary to attach 
the wavering, or to confirm such as were already friendly, or to regain 
those whose good-will had been lost. 

With all the winning address of an elegant, and, according to the 
times, an accomplished woman, Queen Caroline possessed the masculine 
soul of the other sex. She was proud by nature, and even her policy 
could not always temper her expressions of displeasure, although few 
were more ready at repairing any false step of this kind, when her pru- 
dence came up to the aid of her passions. She loved the real possession 
of power, rather than the show of it, and whatever she did herself that 
was either wise or popular, she always desired that the king should have 
the full credit as well as the advantage of the measure, conscious that, 
by adding to his respectability, she was most likely to maintain her own. 
And so desirous was she to comply with all his tastes, that, when threat- 
ened with the gout, she had repeatedly had recourse to checking the fit, 
by the use of the cold bath, thereby endangering her life, that she might 
be able to attend the king in his walks. 

It was a very consistent part of Queen Caroline’s character, to keep 
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up many private correspondences with those to whom in public she seemed 
unfavorable, or who, for various reasons, stood ill with the court. By 
this means she kept in her hands the thread of many a political intrigue, 
and, without pledging herself to anything, could often prevent discontent 
from becoming hatred, and opposition from exaggerating itself into re- 
bellion. If by any accident her correspondence with such persons chanced 
to be observed or discovered, which she took all possible pains to prevent, 
it was represented as a mere intercourse of society, having no reference 
to politics; an answer with which even the prime minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole, was compelled to remain satisfied, when he discovered that the 
Queen had given a private audience to Pulteney, afterward Earl of Bath,. 
his most formidable and most inveterate enemy. 

In thus maintaining occasional intercourse with several persons who 
seemed most alienated from the crown, it may readily be supposed, that 
Queen Caroline had taken care not to break entirely with the Duke of 
Argyle. His high birth, his great talents, the estimation in which he 
was held in his own country, the great services which he had rendered 
the house of Brunswick in 1715, placed him high in that rank of persons 
who were not to be rashly neglected. He had, almost by his single and 
unassisted talents, stopped the irruption of the banded force of all the 
Highland chiefs; there was little doubt, that, with the slightest encour- 
agement, he could put them all in motion, and renew the civil war; and 
it was well known that the most flattering overtures had been transmitted 
to the Duke from the court of St. Germains. The character and temper 
of Scotland were still little known, and it was considered as a volcano, 
which might, indeed, slumber for a series of years but was still liable, 
at a moment the least expected, to break out into a wasteful eruption. 
It was, therefore, of the highest importance to retain some hold over 
so important a personage as the Duke of Argyle, and Caroline preserved 
the power of doing so by means of a lady, with whom, as wife of 
George II., she might have been supposed to be on less intimate terms. 

It was not the least instance of the Queens address, that she had con- 
trived that one of her principal attendants, Lady Suffolk, should unite 
in her own person the two apparently inconsistent characters, of her 
husband’s mistress, and her own very obsequious and complaisant con- 
fidant. By this dexterous management the Queen secured her power 
against the danger which might most have threatened it—the thwarting 
influence of an ambitious rival; and if she submitted to the mortification 
of being obliged to connive at her husband’s infidelity, she was at least 
guarded against what she might think its most dangerous effects, and 
was besides at liberty, now and then, to bestow a few civil insults upon 
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“her good Howard,” whom, however, in general, she treated with great 
decorum. Lady Suffolk lay under strong obligations to the Duke of 
Argyle, for reasons which may be collected from Horace Walpole’s 
Reminiscences of that reign, and through her means the Duke had some 
occasional correspondence with Queen Caroline, much interrupted, how- 
ever, since the part he had taken in the debate concerning the Porteous 
mob, an affair which the Queen, though somewhat unreasonably, was 
disposed to resent, rather as an intended and premeditated insolence to 
her own person and authority, than as a sudden ebullition of popular 
vengeance. Still, however, the communication remained open betwixt 
them, though it had been of late disused on both sides.. These remarks 
will be found necessary to understand the scene which is about to be 
presented to the reader. 

From the narrow alley which they had traversed, the Duke turned 
into one of the same character, but broader and still longer. Here, for 
the first time since they had entered these gardens, Jeanie saw persons 
approaching them. 

They were two ladies; one of whom walked a little behind the other, 
yet not so much as to prevent her from hearing and replying to what- 
ever observation was addressed to her by the lady who walked foremost, 
and that without her having the trouble to turn her person. As they 
advanced very slowly, Jeanie had time to study their features and appear- 
ance. The Duke also slackened his pace, as if to give her time to collect 
herself, and repeatedly desired her not to be afraid. The lady who seemed 
the principal person had remarkably good features, though somewhat 
injured by the small-pox, that venomous scourge, which each village 
Esculapius (thanks to Jenner) can now tame as easily as their tutelary 
deity subdued the Python. The lady’s eyes were brilliant, her teeth good, 
and her countenance formed to express at will either majesty or cour- 
tesy. Her form, though rather embonpoint, was nevertheless graceful; 
and the elasticity and firmness of her step gave no room to suspect, what 
was actually the case, that she suffered occasionally from a disorder the 
most unfavorable to pedestrian exercise. Her dress was rather rich 
than gay, and her manner commanding and noble. 

Her companion was of lower stature, with light-brown hair and ex- 
pressive blue eyes. Her features, without being absolutely regular, were 
perhaps more pleasing than if they had been critically handsome. A mel- 
ancholy, or at least a pensive expression, for which her lot gave too much 
cause, predominated when she was silent, but gave way to a pleasing 
and good-humored smile when she spoke to anyone. 

When they were within twelve or fifteen yards of these ladies, the 
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Duke made a.sign that Jeanie should stand still, and stepping forward 
himself, with the grace which was natural to him, made a profound 
obeisance, which was formally, yet in a dignified manner, returned by 
the personage whom he approached. 

“T hope,” she said, with an affable and condescending smile, “that I 
see so great a stranger at court, as the Duke of Argyle has been of late, 
in as good health as his friends there and elsewhere could wish him to 
enjoy.” 

The Duke replied, “That he had been perfectly well”; and added, 
“that the necessity of attending to the public business before the House, 
as well as the time occupied by a late journey to Scotland, had rendered 
him less assiduous in paying his duty at the levee and drawing-room than 
he could have desired.” 

“When your Grace can find time for a duty so frivolous,” replied 
the Queen, “you are aware of your title to be well received. I hope my 
readiness to comply with the wish which you expressed yesterday to Lady 
Suffolk, is a sufficient proof that one of the royal family, at least, has 
not forgotten ancient and important services, in resenting something 
which resembles recent neglect.” This was said apparently with great 
good-humor, and in a tone which expressed a desire of conciliation. 

The Duke replied, “That he would account himself the most unfor- 
tunate of men, if he could be supposed capable of neglecting his duty, 
in modes and circumstances when it was expected, and would have 
been agreeable. He was deeply gratified by the honor which her 
Majesty was now doing to him personally; and he trusted she would 
soon perceive that it was in a matter essential to his Majesty’s interest, 
that he had the boldness to give her this trouble.” 

“You cannot oblige me more, my Lord Duke,” replied the Queen, 
“than by giving me the advantage of your lights and experience on any 
point of the King’s service. Your Grace is aware, that I can only be 
the medium through which the matter is subjected to his Majesty’s supe- 
rior wisdom; but if it is a suit which respects your Grace personally, it 
shall lose no support by being preferred through me.” 

“Tt is no suit of mine, madam,” replied the Duke; “nor have I any 
to prefer for myself personally, although I feel in full force my obliga- 
tion to your Majesty. It is a business which concerns his Majesty, as 
a lover of justice and of mercy, and which, I am convinced, may be 
highly useful in conciliating the unfortunate irritation which at present 
subsists among his Majesty’s good subjects in Scotland.” 

There were two parts of this speech disagreeable to Caroline. In the 
first place, it removed the flattering notion she had adopted, that Argyle 
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designed to use her personal intercession in making his peace with the 
administration, and recovering the employments of which he had been 
deprived; and next, she was displeased that he should talk of the dis- 
contents in Scotland as irritations to be conciliated, rather than sup- 
pressed. 

Under the influence of these feelings, she answered hastily, “That 
his Majesty has good subjects in England, my Lord Duke, he is bound 
to thank God and the laws—that he has subjects in Scotland, I think 
he may thank God and his sword.” 

The Duke, though a courtier, colored slightly, and the Queen, in- 
stantly sensible of her error, added, without displaying the least change 
of countenance, and as if the words had been an original branch of the 
sentence—‘‘And the swords of those real Scotchmen who are friends 
to the House of Brunswick, particularly that of His Grace of Argyle.” 

“My sword, madam,” replied the Duke, “like that of my fathers, has 
been always at the command of my lawful king, and of my native 
country—I trust it is impossible to separate their real rights and inter- 
ests. But the present is a matter of more private concern, and respects 
the person of an obscure individual.” 

“What is the affair, my lord?” said the Queen. “Let us find out 
what we are talking about, lest we should misconstrue and misunderstand 
each other.” 

“The matter, madam,” answered the Duke of Argyle, “regards the 
fate of an unfortunate young woman in Scotland, now lying under 
sentence of death, for a crime of which I think it highly probable that 
she is innocent. And my humble petition to your Majesty is, to obtain 
your powerful intercession with the King for a pardon.” 

It was now the Queen’s turn to color, and she did so over cheek and 
brow—neck and bosom. She paused a moment, as if unwilling to trust 
her voice with the first expression of her displeasure; and on assuming 
an air of dignity and an austere regard of control, she at length replied, 
“My Lord Duke, I will not ask your motives for addressing to me a 
request which circumstances have rendered such an extraordinary one. 
Your road to the King’s closet, as a peer and a privy-councillor, entitled 
to request an audience, was open, without giving me the pain of this 
discussion. J, at least, have had enough of Scotch pardons.” 

The Duke was prepared for this burst of indignation, and he was 
not shaken by it. He did not attempt a reply while the Queen was in 
the first heat of displeasure, but remained in the same firm, yet respectful 
posture, which he had assumed during the interview. The Queen, trained 
from her situation to self-command, instantly perceived the advantage © 
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she might give against herself by yielding to passion; and added, in the 
same condescending and affable tone in which she had opened the inter- 
view, “You must allow me some of the privileges of the sex, my Lord; 
and do not judge uncharitably of me, though I am a little moved at the 
recollection of the gross insult and outrage done in your capital city to 
the royal authority, at the very time when it was vested in my unworthy 
person. Your Grace cannot be surprised that I should both have felt 
it at the time, and recollected it now.” 

“It is certainly a matter not speedily to be forgotten,” answered the 
Duke. “My own poor thoughts of it have been long before your 
Majesty, and I must have expressed myself very ill if I did not convey 
my detestation of the murder which was committed under such extraor- 
dinary circumstances. I might, indeed, be so unfortunate as to differ with 
his Majesty’s advisers on the degree in which it was either just or politic 
to punish the innocent instead of the guilty. But I trust your Majesty 
will permit me to be silent on a topic in which my sentiments have not 
the good fortune to coincide with those of more able men.” 

“We will not prosecute a topic on which we may probably differ,” 
said the Queen. “One word, however, I may say in private—You know 
our good Lady Suffolk is a little deaf—the Duke of Argyle, when dis- 
posed to renew his acquaintance with his master and mistress, will 
hardly find many tcpics on which we should disagree.” 

“Let me hope,” said the Duke, bowing profoundly to so flattering 
an intimation, “‘that I shall not be so unfortunate as to have found one 
on the present occasion.” 

“T must first impose on your Grace the duty of confession,” said the 
Queen, “before I grant you absolution. What is your particular interest 
in this young woman? She does not seem’ (and she scanned Jeanie, 
as she said this, with the eye of a connoisseur) “‘much qualified to alarm 
my friend the Duchess’s jealousy.” 

“I think your Majesty,” replied the Duke, smiling in his turn, “will 
allow my taste may be a pledge for me on that score.” 

“Then, though she has not much the air d’une grande dame, | sup- 
pose she is some thirtieth cousin in the terrible chapter of Scottish 
genealogy?” 

“No, madam,” said the Duke; “but I wish some of my nearer rela- 
tions had half her worth, honesty, and affection.” 

“Fer name must be Campbell, at least ?’”’ said Queen Caroline. 

“No, madam; her name is not quite so distinguished, if I may be 
permitted to say so,” answered the Duke. 
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“Ah! but she comes from Inverary or Argyleshire?” said the sov- 


ereign. a 
“She has never been farther north in her life than Edinburgh, 


madam.” 

“Then my conjectures are all ended,” said the Queen, “and your 
Grace must yourself take the trouble to explain the affair of your 
protégée.” 

With that precision and easy brevity which is only acquired by habit- 
ually conversing in the higher ranks of society, and which is the diamet- 
trical opposite of that protracted style of disquisition, 


Which squires call potter, and which men call prose, 


the Duke explained the singular law under which Effie Deans had re- 
ceived sentence of death, and detailed the affectionate exertions which 
Jeanie had made in behalf of her sister, for whose sake she was willing 
to sacrifice all but truth and conscience. 

Queen Caroline listened with attention; she was rather fond, it must 
be remembered, of an argument, and soon found matter in what the 
Duke told her for raising difficulties to his request. 

“Tt appears to me, my Lord,” she replied, “that this is a severe law. 
But still it is adopted upon good grounds, I am bound to suppose, as the 
law of the country, and the girl has been convicted under it. The very 
presumptions which the law construes into a positive proof of guilt 
exist in her case; and all that your Grace has said concerning the possi- 
bility of her innocence may be a very good argument for annulling the 
Act of Parliament, but cannot, while it stands good, be admitted in 
favor of any individual convicted upon the statute.” 

The Duke saw and avoided the snare; for he was conscious, that, 
by replying to the argument, he must have been inevitably led to a dis- 
cussion, in the course of which the Queen was likely to be hardened in 
her own opinion, until she became obliged, out of mere respect to con- 
sistency, to let the criminal suffer. “If your Majesty,” he said, “would 
condescend to hear my poor country-woman herself, perhaps she may 
find an advocate in your own heart, more able than I am, to combat the 
doubts suggested by your understanding.” 

The Queen seemed to acquiesce, and the Duke made a signal for 
Jeanie to advance from the spot where she had hitherto remained watch- 
ing countenances, which were too long accustomed to suppress all appar- 
ent signs of emotion, to convey to her any interesting intelligence. Her 
Majesty could not help smiling at the awe-struck manner in which the 
quiet demure figure of the little Scotch-woman advanced toward her, 
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and yet more at the first sound of her broad northern accent. But 
Jeanie had a voice low and sweetly toned, an admirable thing in woman, 
and eke besought “her Leddyship to have pity on a poor misguided 
young creature,” in tones so affecting, that, like the notes of some of 
her native songs, provincial vulgarity was lost in pathos. 

“Stand up, young woman,” said the Queen, but in a kind tone, “and 
tell me what sort of a barbarous people your countryfolk are, where child- 
murder is become so common as to require the restraint of laws like 
yours?” 

“If your Leddyship pleases,’ answered Jeanie, “there are mony places 
besides Scotland where mothers are unkind to their ain flesh and blood.” 

It must be observed, that the disputes between George the Second, 
and Frederick, Prince of Wales, were then at the highest, and that the 
good-natured part of the public laid the blame on the Queen. She col- 
ored highly, and darted a glance of a most penetrating character first 
at Jeanie, and then at the Duke. Both sustained it unmoved; Jeanie 
from total unconsciousness of the offence she had given, and the Duke 
from his habitual composure. But in his heart he thought, My unlucky 
protégée has, with this luckless answer, shot dead, by a kind of chance 
medley, her only hope of success. 

Lady Suffolk, good-humoredly and skilfully, interposed in this awk- 
ward crisis. “You should tell this lady,” she said to Jeanie, “the par- 
ticular causes which render this crime common in your country.” 

“Some thinks it’s the Kirk-Session—that is—it’s the—it’s the cutty- 
stool, if your Leddyship pleases,” said Jeanie, looking down, and 
courtesying. 

“The what?” said Lady Suffolk, to whom the phrase was new and 
who besides was rather deaf. 

“That’s the stool of repentance, madam, if it please your Leddyship,” 
answered Jeanie, “for light life and conversation, and for breaking the 
seventh command.” Here she raised her eyes to the Duke, saw his hand 
at his chin, and, totally unconscious of what she had said out of joint, 
gave double effect to the innuendo, by stopping short and looking 
embarrassed. 

As for Lady Suffolk, she retired like a covering party, which, having 
interposed betwixt their retreating friends and the enemy, have sud- 
denly drawn on themselves a fire unexpectedly severe. 

The deuce take the lass, thought the Duke of Argyle to himself: 
there goes another shot—and she has hit with both barrels right and left! 

Indeed the Duke had himself his share of the confusion, for, having 
acted as master of ceremonies to this innocent offender, he felt much in 
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the circumstances of a country squire, who, having introduced his spaniel 
into a well-appointed drawing-room, is doomed to witness the disorder 
and damage which arises to china and to dress-gowns, in consequence 
of its untimely frolics. Jeanie’s last chance hit, however, obliterated 
the ill impression which had arisen from the first; for her Majesty had 
not so lost the feelings of a wife in those of a Queen, but that she could 
enjoy a jest at the expense of “her good Suffolk.” She turned toward 
the Duke of Argyle with a smile, which marked that she enjoyed the 
triumph, and observed, “‘the Scotch are a rigidly moral people.” Then 
again applying herself to Jeanie, she asked, how she travelled up from 
Scotland. 

“Upon my foot mostly, madam,” was the reply. 

“What, all that immense way upon foot?—How far can you walk 
in a day?” 

“Five-and-twenty miles and a bittock.” 

“And a what?” said the Queen, looking toward the Duke of Argyle. 

“And about five miles more,” replied the Duke. 

“T thought I was a good walker,” said the Queen, “but this shames 
me sadly.” 

“May your Leddyship never hae sae weary a heart, that ye canna be 
sensible of the weariness of the limbs; said Jeanie. 

That came better off, thought the Duke; it’s the first thing she has 
said to the purpose. 

“And I didna just a’thegither walk the haill way neither, for I had 
whiles the cast of a cart; and I had the cast of a horse from Ferrybridge 
—and divers other easements,” said Jeanie, cutting short her story, for 
she observed the Duke made the sign he had fixed upon. 

“With all these accommodations,’ answered the Queen, “you must 
have had a very fatiguing journey, and, I fear, to little purpose; since, 
if the King were to pardon your sister, in all probability it would do 
her little good, for I suppose your people of Edinburgh would hang 
her out of spite.” 

She will sink herself now outright, thought the Duke. 

But he was wrong. The shoals on which Jeanie had touched in this 
delicate conversation lay underground, and were unknown to her; this 
rock was above water, and she avoided it. 

“She was confident,” she said, “that baith town and country wad 
rejoice to see his Majesty taking compassion on a poor unfriended 
creature.” 

“His Majesty has not found it so in a late instance,” said the Queen; 
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“but I suppose, my Lord Duke would advise him to be guided by the 
votes of the rabble themselves, who should be hanged and who spared?” 

“No, madam,” said the Duke; “but I would advise his Majesty to 
be guided by his own feelings, and those of his royal consort; and then, 
I am sure, punishment will only attach itself to guilt, and even then 
with cautious reluctance.” 

“Well, my Lord,” said her Majesty, “all these fine speeches do not 
convince me of the propriety of so soon showing any mark of favor to 
your—I suppose I must not say rebellious?—but, at least, your very 
disaffected and intractable metropolis. Why, the whole nation is in a 
league to screen the savage and abominable murderers of that unhappy 
man; otherwise, how is it possible but that, of so many perpetrators, 
and engaged in so public an action for such a length of time, one at 
least must have been recognized? Even this wench, for aught I can 
tell, may be a depository of the secret—Hark you, young woman, had 
you any friends engaged in the Porteous mob?” 

“No, madam,” answered Jeanie, happy that the question was so 
framed that she could, with a good conscience, answer it in the negative. 

“But I suppose,” continued the Queen, “if you were possessed of 
such a secret, you would hold it matter of conscience to keep it to 
yourself ?” 

“T would pray to be directed and guided what was the line of duty, 
madam,” answered Jeanie. 

“Yes, and take that which suited your own inclinations,” replied 
her Majesty. 

“Tf it like you, madam,” said Jeanie, “I would hae gaen to the end 
of the earth to save the life of John Porteous, or any other unhappy 
man in his condition; but I might lawfully doubt how far I am called 
upon to be the avenger of his blood, though it may become the civil mag- 
istrate to do so. He is dead and gane to his place, and they that have 
slain him must answer for their ain act. But my sister, my puir sister 
Effie, still lives, though her days and hours are numbered!—She still 
lives, an a word of the King’s mouth might restore her to a broken- 
hearted auld man, that never, in his daily and nightly exercise, forgot 
to pray that his Majesty might be blessed with a long and a prosperous 
reign, and that his throne, and the throne of his posterity, might be 
established in righteousness. Oh, madam, if ever ye kend what it was 
to sorrow for and with a sinning and a suffering creature, whose mind 
is sae tossed that she can be neither ca’d fit to live or die, have some 
compassion on our misery!—Save an honest house from dishonor, and 
an unhappy girl, not eighteen years of age, from an early and dreadful 
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death! Alas! it is not when we sleep soft and wake merrily ourselves, 
that we think on other people’s sufferings. Our hearts are waxed light 
within us then, and we are for righting our ain wrangs and fighting our 
ain battles. But when the hour of trouble comes to the mind or to the 
body—and seldom may it visit your Leddyship—and when the hour 
of death comes, that comes to high and low—lang and late may it be 
yours—Oh, my Leddy, then it isna what we hae dune for oursells, but 
what we hae dune for others, that we think on maist pleasantly. And 
the thoughts that ye hae intervened to spare the puir thing’s life will 
be sweeter in that hour, come when it may, than if a word of your mouth 
could hang the haill Porteous mob at the tail of ae tow.” 

Tear followed tear down Jeanie’s cheeks, as, her features glowing 
and quivering with emotion, she pleaded her sister’s cause with a pathos 
which was at once simple and solemn. 

“This is eloquence,” said her Majesty to the Duke of Argyle. “Young 
woman,” she continued, addressing herself to Jeanie, “J cannot grant 
a pardon to your sister—but you shall not want my warm intercession 
with his Majesty. Take this housewife case,” she continued, putting a 
small embroidered needle-case into Jeanie’s hands; “do not open it now, 
but at your leisure you will find something in it which will remind you 
that you have had an interview with Queen Caroline.” 

Jeanie, having her suspicions thus confirmed, dropped on her knees, 
and would have expanded herself in gratitude; but the Duke, who was 
upon thorns lest she should say more or less than just enough, touched 
his chin once more. 

“Our business is, I think, ended for the present, my Lord Duke,” 
said the Queen, “and, I trust, to your satisfaction. Hereafter I hope 
to see your Grace more frequently, both at Richmond and St. James’s.— 
Come, Lady Suffolk, we must wish his Grace good morning.” 

They exchanged their parting reverences, and the Duke, so soon as 
the ladies had turned their backs, assisted Jeanie to rise from the ground, 
and conducted her back through the avenue, which she trode with the 
feeling of one who walks in her sleep. 


From WAVERLEY 


The Trial of Fergus Mac-Ivor 


Waverley is concerned with the Jacobite insurrection of 1748, led by Princ 
Charles Edward Stuart, grandson of King James II, who hat oad ae excite 
in 1688. The Scotch Jacobites rallied to the banner of the prince, who in their 
eyes was the only rightful claimant to the throne of England. The powerful 
young highland chief, Fergus Mac-Ivor, or Vich Ian Vohr, after aiding the cause 
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ot the ptince in the victory at Prestonpans and during the march into England, 
is taken in a skirmish at Clifton, brought to Carlisle, and put on trial for high 
treason. Evan Maccombich is the most conspicuous among the chieftain’s host of 
loyal clansmen. 


Ir was the third sitting of the court, and there were two men at the 
bar. The verdict of Guttty was already pronounced. Edward just 
glanced at the bar during the momentous pause which ensued. There 
was no mistaking the stately form and noble features of Fergus Mac-Ivor, 
although his dress was squalid, and his countenance tinged with the sickly 
yellow hue of long and close imprisonment. By his side was Evan 
Maccombich. Edward felt sick and dizzy as he gazed on them; but he 
was recalled to himself as the Clerk of Arraigns pronounced the solemn 
words: “Fergus Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich, otherwise called Vich Ian 
Vohr, and Evan Mac-Ivor, in the Dhu of Tarrascleugh, otherwise called 
Evan Dhu, otherwise called Evan Maccombich, or Evan Dhu Maccombich 
—you, and each of you, stand attainted of high treason. What have 
you to say for yourselves why the Court should not pronounce judgment 
against you, that you die according to law?” 

Fergus, as the presiding Judge was putting on the fatal cap of judg- 
ment, placed his own bonnet upon his head, regarded him with a stead- 
fast and stern look, and replied in a firm voice, “I cannot let this numerous 
audience suppose that to such an appeal I have no answer to make. But 
what I have to say, you would not bear to hear, for my defence would 
be your condemnation. Proceed, then, in the name of God, to do what 
is permitted to you. Yesterday, and the day before, you have condemned 
loyal and honourable blood to be poured forth like water. Spare not 
mine. Were that of all my ancestors in my veins, I would have peril’d— 
it in this quarrel.’”’ He resumed his seat, and refused again to rise. 

Evan Maccombich looked at him with great earnestness, and, rising 
up, seemed anxious to speak; but the confusion of the court, and the 
perplexity arising from thinking in a language different from that in 
which he was to express himself, kept him silent. There was a murmur 
of compassion among the spectators, from the idea that the poor fellow 
intended to plead the influence of his superior as an excuse for his crime. 
The Judge commanded silence, and encouraged Evan to proceed. 

“T was only ganging to say, my lord,” said Evan, in what he meant 
to be an insinuating manner, “that if your excellent honour, and the 
honourable Court, would let Vich Ian Vohr go free just this once, and 
let him gae back to France, and no to trouble King George’s government 
again, that ony six o’ the very best of his clan will be willing to be 
justified in his stead ; and if you’ll just let me gae down to Glennaquoich, 
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I'll fetch them up to ye mysell, to head or hang, and you may begin wi’ 
me the very first man.” 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, a sort of laugh was 
heard in the court at the extraordinary nature of the proposal. The 
Judge checked this indecency, and Evan, looking sternly around, when 
the murmur abated, “If the Saxon gentlemen are laughing,” he said, 
“because a poor man, such as me, thinks my life, or the life of six of 
my degree, is worth that of Vich Ian Vohr, it’s like enough they may be 
very right; but if they laugh because they think I would not keep my 
word, and come back to redeem him, I can tell them they ken neither 
the heart of a Hielandman, nor the honour of a gentleman.” 


From REDGAUNTLET 
Charles Edward’s Farewell to the Scottish Lords 


Redgauntlet, like Waverley, is concerned with Prince Charles Edward Stuart, 
and an imaginary second attempt on his part to win the throne of England, an 
attempt which, Scott writes, “could scarcely have been more hopeless than his 
first.” Edward Hugh Redgauntlet, a fanatical Jacobite of the older generation, is 
the centre of a plot to bring the Prince to Scotland, and foment a new uprising 
in his behalf. The Prince arrives, in disguise, accompanied by a woman against 
whose influence over him the Jacobite leaders have already protested. They are 
called together by Redgauntlet at a smuggler’s tavern. The Prince is summoned 
to attend, but refuses to agree to dismiss the woman. His Jacobite adherents be- 
come disaffected; and are thrown into a frenzy of fear mixed with desperate 
loyalty by the appearance in their midst of “Black Colin Campbell,’ General of 
the British Army. The scene that follows ends the story. 


Amip this scene of confusion, a gentleman, plainly dressed in a riding- 
habit, with a black cockade in his hat, but without any arms except a 
couteau-de-chasse, walked into the apartment without ceremony. He was 
a tall, thin, gentlemanly man, with a look and bearing decidedly military. 
He had passed through their guards, if in the confusion they now main- 
tained any, without stop or question, and now stood, almost unarmed, 
among armed men, who, nevertheless, gazed on him as on the angel 
of destruction. 

“You look coldly on me, gentlemen,” he said. “Sir Richard Glendale 
—my Lord , we were not always such strangers. Ha, Pate-in-Peril, 
how is it with you? and you, too, Ingoldsby—I must not call you by 
any other name—why do you receive an old friend so coldly? But you 
guess my errand.” 

“And are prepared for it, General,” said Redgauntlet; “we are not 
men to be penned up like sheep for the slaughter.” 
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“Pshaw! you take it too seriously—let me speak but one word with 
you. 

“No words can shake our purpose,” said Redgauntlet, “were your 
whole command, as I suppose is the case, drawn round the house.” 

“I am certainly not unsupported,” said the General; “but if you 
would hear me——” 

“Hear me, sir,” said the Wanderer, stepping forward; “I suppose 
I am the mark you aim at—I surrender myself willingly, to save these 
gentlemen’s danger—let this at least avail in their favour.” 

An exclamation of “Never, never!” broken from the little body of 
partisans, who threw themselves round the unfortunate Prince, and 
would have seized or struck down Campbell, had it not been that he 
remained with his arms folded, and a look, rather indicating impatience 
because they would not hear him, than the least apprehension of violence 
at their hand. 

At length he obtained a moment’s silence. “I do not,” he said, 
“know this gentleman’—(making a profound bow to the unfortunate 
Prince )—“I do not wish to know him; it is a knowledge which would 
suit neither of us.” 

“Our ancestors, nevertheless, have been well acquainted,” said 
Charles, unable to suppress, even in that hour of dread and danger, 
the painful recollections of fallen royalty. 

“In one word, General Campbell,” said Redgauntlet, “is it to be 
peace or war?—You are a man of honour, and we can trust you.” 

“T thank you, sir,” said the General; “and I reply, that the answer 
to your question rests with yourself. Come, do not be fools, gentlemen ; 
there was perhaps no great harm meant or intended by your gathering 
together in this obscure corner, for a bear-bait or a cock-fight, or what- 
ever other amusement you may have intended; but it was a little impru- 
dent, considering how you stand with government, and it has occasioned 
some anxiety. Exaggerated accounts of your purpose have been laid 
before government by the information of a traitor in your own coun- 
sels; and I was sent down post to take the command of a sufficient 
number of troops, in case these calumnies should be found to have any 
real foundation. I have come here, of course, sufficiently supported both 
with cavalry and infantry, to do whatever might be necessary; but my 
commands are—and I am sure they agree with my inclination—to make 
no arrests, nay, to make no farther enquiries of any kind, if this good 
assembly will consider their own interest so far as to give up their 
immediate purpose, and return quietly home to their own houses.” 
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“What !—all?” exclaimed Sir Richard Glendale—“all, without excep- 
tion?” 

“ALL, without one single exception,” said the General, “such are my 
orders. If you accept my terms, say so, and make haste; for things may 
happen to interfere with his Majesty's kind purposes towards you all.” 

“His Majesty’s kind purposes?” said the Wanderer. “Do I hear 
you aright, sir?” 

“IT speak the King’s very words, from his very lips,” replied the 
General. ‘“‘‘I will,’ said his Majesty, ‘deserve the confidence of my 
subjects by reposing my security in the fidelity of the millions who 
acknowledge my title—in the good sense and prudence of the few who 
continue, from the errors of education, to disown it. —His Majesty will 
not even believe that the most zealous Jacobites who yet remain can 
nourish a thought of exciting a civil war, which must be fatal to their 
families and themselves, besides spreading bloodshed and ruin through 
a peaceful land. He cannot even believe of his kinsman, that he would 
engage brave and generous, though mistaken men, in an attempt which 
must ruin all who have escaped former calamities; and he is convinced, 
that, did curiosity or any other motive lead that person to visit this 
country, he would soon see it was his wisest course to return to the 
continent; and his Majesty compassionates his situation too much to 
offer any obstacle to his doing so.” 

“Ts this real?” said Redgauntlet. “Can you mean this?—Am I— 
are all, are any of these gentlemen at liberty, without interruption, to 
embark in yonder brig, which, I see, is now again approaching the 
shore?” 

“You, sir—all—any of the gentlemen present,” said the General,— 
“all whom the vessel can contain, are at liberty to embark uninterrupted 
by me; but I advise none to go off who have not powerful reasons, 
unconnected with the present meeting, for this will be remembered against 
no one.” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said Redgauntlet, clasping his hands together as 
the words burst from him, “the cause is lost forever!” 

General Campbell turned away to the window, as if to avoid hearing 
what they said. Their consultation was but momentary; for the door 
of escape which thus opened was as unexpected as the exigence was 
threatening. 

“We have your word of honour for our protection,” said Sir Richard 
Glendale, “if we dissolve our meeting in obedience to your summons ?” 

“You have, Sir Richard,’ answered the General. 

“And I also have your promise,” said Redgauntlet, “that I may go 
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on board yonder vessel, with any friend whom I may choose to accom- 
pany me?” 

“Not only that, Mr. Ingoldsby—or I will call you Redgauntlet once 
more—you may stay in the offing for a tide, until you are joined by 
any person who may remain at Fairladies. After that, there will be a 
sloop of war on the station, and I need not say your condition will then 
become perilous.” 

“Perilous it should not be, General Campbell,” said Redgauntlet, 
“or more perilous to others than to us, if others thought as I do even 
in this extremity.” 

“You forget yourself, my friend,” said the unhappy Adventurer; 
“you forget that the arrival of this gentleman only puts the cope-stone 
on our already adopted resolution to abandon our bull-fight, or by what- 
ever other wild name this headlong enterprise may be termed. I bid 
you farewell, unfriendly friends—I bid you farewell,’ (bowing to the 
General,) “my friendly foe—I leave this strand as I landed upon it, 
alone, and to return no more!” 

“Not alone,” said Redgauntlet, “while there is blood in the veins of 
my father’s son.” 

“Not alone,” said the other gentlemen present, stung with feelings 
which almost overpowered the better reasons under which they had 
acted. ‘‘We wiil not disown our principles or see your person endan- 
gered.” 

“Tf it be only your purpose to see the gentleman to the beach,” said 
General Campbell, “I will myself go with you. My presence among you, 
unarmed, and in your power, will be a pledge of my friendly intentions, 
and will overawe, should such be offered, any interruption on the part 
of officious persons.” 

“Be it so,’ said the Adventurer, with the air of a Prince to a sub- 
ject ; not of one who complied with the request of an enemy too powerful 
to be resisted. 

They left the apartment—they left the house—an unauthenticated 
and dubious, but appalling, sensation of terror had already spread itself 
among the inferior retainers, who had so short time before strutted, and 
bustled, and thronged the doorway and the passages. A report had 
arisen, of which the origin could not be traced, of troops advancing 
towards the spot in considerable numbers; and men who, for one reason 
or other, were most of them amenable to the arm of power, had either 
shrunk into stables or corners, or fled the place entirely. There was 
solitude on the landscape, excepting the small party which now moved 
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towards the rude pier, where a boat lay manned, agreeably to Red- 
gauntiet’s orders previously given. . 

The last heir of the Stewarts leant on Redgauntlet’s arm as they 
walked towards the beach; for the ground was rough, and he no longer 
possessed the elasticity of limb and of spirit which had, twenty years 
before, carried him over many a Highland hill, as light as one of their 
native deer. His adherents followed, looking on the ground, their 
feelings struggling against the dictates of their reason. 

General Campbell accompanied them with an air of apparent ease 
and indifference, but watching, at the same time, and no doubt with 
some anxiety, the changing features of those who acted in this extraor- 
dinary scene. 

Darsie and his sister naturally followed their uncle, whose violence 
they no longer feared, while his character attracted their respect, and 
Alan Fairford accompanied them from interest in their fate, unnoticed 
in a party where all were too much occupied with their own thoughts 
and feelings, as well as with the impending crisis, to attend to his 
presence. 

Half way betwixt the house and the beach, they saw the bodies of 
Nanty Ewart and Cristal Nixon blackening in the sun. 

“That was your informer?” said Redgauntlet, looking back to Gen- 
eral Campbell, who only nodded his assent. 

“Caitiff wretch!’ exclaimed Redgauntlet ;—“and yet the name were 
better bestowed on the fool who could be misled by thee.”’ 

“That sound broadsword cut,” said the General, “has saved us the 
shame of rewarding a traitor.” 

They arrived at the place of embarkation. The Prince stood a mo- 
ment with folded arms, and looked around him in deep silence. A 
paper was then slipped into his hands—he looked at it, and said, “I find 
the two friends I have left at Fairladies are apprised of my destination, 
and propose to embark from Bowness. I presume this will not be an 
infringement on the conditions under which you have acted ?” 

“Certainly not,” answered General Campbell; “they shall have all 
facility to join you.” 

“I wish, then,” said Charles, ‘only another companion.—Redgauntlet, 
the air of this country is as hostile to you as it is to me. These gentle- 
men have made their peace, or rather they have done nothing to break 
it. But you—come you, and share my home where chance shall cast it. 
We shall never see these shores again; but we will talk of them, and of 
our disconcerted bull-fight.” 
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“I follow you, Sire, through life,” said Redgauntlet, “as I would 
have followed you to death. Permit me one moment.” 

The Prince then looked round, and seeing the abashed countenances 
of his other adherents bent upon the ground, he hastened to say, “Do 
not think that you, gentlemen, have obliged me less because your zeal 
was mingled with prudence, entertained, I am sure, more on my own 
account, and on that of your country, than from selfish apprehensions.” 

He stepped from one to another, and, amid sobs and bursting tears, 
received the adieus of the last remnant which had hitherto supported his 
lofty pretensions, and addressed them individually with accents of ten- 
derness and affection. 

The General drew a little aloof, and signed to Redgauntlet to speak 
with him while this scene proceeded. “It is now all over,” he said, “and 
Jacobite will be henceforward no longer a party name. When you tire 
of foreign parts, and wish to make your peace, let me know. Your 
restless zeal alone has impeded your pardon hitherto.” 

“And now I shall not need it,” said Redgauntlet. “TI leave England 
for ever; but I am not displeased that you should hear my family adieus. 
—Nephew, come hither. In presence of General Campbell, I tell you, 
that though to breed you up in my own political opinions has been for 
many years my anxious wish, I am now glad that it could not be accom- 
plished. You pass under the service of the reigning Monarch without 
the necessity of changing your allegiance—a change, however,” he 
added, looking around him, “which sits more easy on honourable men 
than I could have anticipated; but some wear the badge of their loyalty 
on the sleeve, and others in the heart.—You will, from henceforth, be 
uncontrolled master of all the property of which forfeiture could not 
deprive your father—of all that belonged to him—excepting this, his 
good sword,” (laying his hand on the weapon he wore,) “which shall 
never fight for the House of Hanover; and as my hand will never draw 
weapon more, I shall sink it forty fathoms deep in the wide ocean. 
Bless you, young man! If I have dealt harshly with you, forgive me. 
I had set my whole desires on one point,—God knows, with no selfish 
purpose; and I am justly punished by this final termination of my views, 
for having been too little scrupulous in the means by which I pursued 
them. Niece, farewell, and may God bless you also!” 

“No, sir,” said Lilias, seizing his hand eagerly. “You have been 
hitherto my protector,—you are now in sorrow, let me be your attendant 
and your comforter in exile.” 

“I thank you, my girl, for your unmerited affection; but it cannot 
and must not be. The curtain here falls between us. I go to the house 
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of another—If I leave it before I quit the earth, it shall be only for the 
House of God. Once more, farewell both!—The fatal doom,” he said, 
with a melancholy smile, “will, I trust, now depart from the House of 
Redgauntlet, since its present representative has adhered to the winning 
side. I am convinced he will not change it, should it in turn become the 
losing one.” 

The unfortunate Charles Edward had now given his last adieus to 
his downcast adherents. He made a sign with his hand to Redgauntlet, 
who came to assist him into the skiff. General Campbell also offered 
his assistance; the rest appearing too much affected by the scene which 
had taken place to prevent him. 

“You are not sorry, General, to do me this last act of courtesy,” said 
the Chevalier; ‘and, on my part, I thank you for it. You have taught 
me the principle on which men on the scaffold feel forgiveness and 
kindness even for their executioner.—Farewell!” 

They were seated in the boat, which presently pulled off from the 
land. The Oxford divine broke out into a loud benediction, in terms 
which General Campbell was too generous to criticise at the time, or 
to remember afterwards ;—nay, it is said that, Whig and Campbell as 
he was, he could not help joining in the universal Amen! which resounded 
from the shore. 


From THE ANTIQUARY 
The Escape of Sir Arthur Wardour and Isabella 


The Antiquary deals with life in Scotland in 1795. The hero, Lovel, who later 
proves to be Major Neville, of the King’s troops, and—what is more important 
to the happy ending of the story—the legitimate son of the Earl of Glenallan, and 
his heir, is at first decidedly out of favor with Sir Arthur Wardour’s daughter 
Isabella. Jonathan Oldbuck, the antiquary, is host at dinner to Lovel, Isabella, 
and Sir Arthur. After dinner, Oldbuck and Sir Arthur grow heated in a dis- 
cussion of antiquities and ancestors, and Sir Arthur leaves with Isabella. Lovel 
has slipped out unobserved, before them. They are intending to meet their car- 
riage on the turnpike road; but at sight of Lovel, Isabella suggests taking another 
direction. Sir Arthur willingly consents. They turn down by the Mussel-craig, 
along the sands, wholly unaware of the unusual danger of a neap tide. Edie 
Ochiltree, who figures in the scene that follows, is a strange creature, a King’s 
Bedesman, or Blue-Gown, a licensed mendicant, full of Scottish shrewdness and 
keen human philosophy. At various points in the story he appears, ever present, 
somehow, in time of need. 


THE sun was now resting his huge disk upon the edge of the level 
ocean, and gilded the accumulation of towering clouds through which he 
had travelled the livelong day, and which now assembled on all sides, like 
misfortunes and disasters around a sinking empire and falling monarch. 
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Still, however, his dying splendour gave a sombre magnificence to the 
massive congregation of vapours, forming out of their unsubstantial 
gloom the show of pyramids and towers, some touched with gold, some 
with purple, some with a hue of deep and dark red. The distant sea, 
stretched beneath this varied and gorgeous canopy, lay almost portentously 
still, reflecting back the dazzling and level beams of the descending 
luminary, and the splendid colouring of the clouds amidst which he was 
setting. Nearer to the beach, the tide rippled onward in waves of spark- 
ling silver, that imperceptibly, yet rapidly, gained upon the sand. 

With a mind employed in admiration of the romantic scene, or perhaps 
on some more agitating topic, Miss Wardour advanced in silence by her 
father’s side, whose recently offended dignity did not stoop to open any 
conversation. Following the windings of the beach, they passed one pro- 
jecting point or headland of rock after another, and now found them- 
selves under a huge and continued extent of the precipices by which that 
iron-bound coast is in most places defended. Long projecting reefs of 
rock, extending under water, and only evincing their existence by here and 
there a peak entirely bare, or by the breakers which foamed over those 
that were partially covered, rendered Knockwinnock bay dreaded by pilots 
and ship-masters. The crags which rose between the beach and the main- 
land, to the height of two or three hundred feet, afforded in their crevices 
shelter for unnumbered sea-fowls, in situations seemingly secured by their 
dizzy height from the rapacity of man. Many of these wild tribes, with 
the instinct which sends them to seek the land before a storm arises, were 
now winging towards their nests with the shrill and dissonant clang which 
announces disquietude and fear. The disk of the sun became almost 
totally obscured ere he had altogether sunk below the horizon, and an 
early and lurid shade of darkness blotted the serene twilight of a summer 
evening. The wind began next to arise; but its wild and moaning sound 
was heard for some time, and its effects became visible on the bosom of 
the sea, before the gale was felt on shore. The mass of waters, now dark 
and threatening, began to lift itself in larger ridges, and sink in deeper 
furrows, forming waves that rose high in foam upon the breakers, or 
burst upon the beach with a sound resembling distant thunder. 

Appalled by this sudden change of weather, Miss Wardour drew close 
to her father, and held his arm fast. “I wish,” at length she said, but 
almost in a whisper, as if ashamed to express her increasing apprehen- 
sions, “I wish we had kept the road we intended, or waited at Monkbarns 
for the carriage.” 

Sir Arthur looked round, but did not see, or would not acknowledge, 
any signs of an immediate storm. They would reach Knockwinnock, he 
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said, long before the tempest began. But the speed with which he walked, 
and with which Isabella could hardly keep pace, indicated a feeling that 
some exertion was necessary to accomplish his consolatory prediction. 

They were now near the centre of a deep but narrow bay, or recess, 
formed by two projecting capes of high and inaccessible rock, which shot 
out into the sea like the horns of a crescent; and neither durst communi- 
cate the apprehension which each began to entertain, that, from the 
unusually rapid advance of the tide, they might be deprived of the power 
of proceeding by doubling the promontory which lay before them, or of 
retreating by the road which brought them thither. 

As they thus pressed forward, longing doubtless to exchange the easy 
curving line, which the sinuosities of the bay compelled them to adopt, 
for a straighter and more expeditious path, though less conformable to 
the line of beauty, Sir Arthur observed a human figure on the beach 
advancing to meet them. “Thank God,’ he exclaimed, “we shall get 
round Halket Head! that person must have passed it; thus giving vent 
to the feeling of hope, though he had suppressed that of apprehension. 

“Thank God indeed!’ echoed his daughter, half audibly, half inter- 
nally, as expressing the gratitude which she strongly felt. 

The figure which advanced to meet them made many signs, which the 
haze of the atmosphere, now disturbed by wind and by a drizzling rain, 
prevented them from seeing or comprehending distinctly. Some time 
before they met, Sir Arthur could recognize the old blue-gowned beggar, 
Edie Ochiltree. It is said that even the brute creation lay aside their 
animosities and antipathies when pressed by an instant and common 
danger. The beach under Halket Head, rapidly diminishing in extent 
by the encroachments of a spring-tide and a northwest wind, was in like 
manner a neutral field, where even a justice of peace and a strolling 
mendicant might meet upon terms of mutual forbearance. 

“Turn back! turn back!” exclaimed the vagrant ; “why did ye not turn 
when I waved to you?” 

“We thought,” replied Sir Arthur, in great agitation, “we thought 
we could get round Halket Head.” 

“Halket Head! The tide will be running on Halket Head, by this 
time, like the Fall of Fyers! It was a’ I could do to get round it twenty 
minutes since—it was coming in three feet abreast. We will maybe get 
back by Bally-burgh Ness Point yet. The Lord help us, it’s our only 
chance. We can but try.” 

“My God, my child!’—‘‘My father, my dear father!’ exclaimed the 
parent and daughter, as, fear lending them strength and speed, they turned 
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to retrace their steps, and endeavoured to double the point, the projection 
of which formed the southern extremity of the bay. 

“I heard ye were here, frae the bit callant ye sent to meet your 
carriage,” said the beggar, as he trudged stoutly on a step or two behind 
Miss Wardour, “and I couldna bide to think o’ the dainty young leddy’s 
peril, that has aye been kind to ilka forlorn heart that cam near her. 
Sae I lookit at the lift and the rin o’ the tide, till I settled it that if I 
could get down time eneugh to gie you warning, we wad do weel yet. 
But I doubt, I doubt, I have been beguiled! for what mortal ee ever saw 
sic a race as the tide is rinning e’en now? See, yonder’s the Ratton’s 
Skerry—he aye held his neb abune the water in my day—but he’s aneath 
it now.” 

Sir Arthur cast a look in the direction in which the old man pointed. 
A huge rock, which in general, even in spring-tides, displayed a hulk like 
the keel of a large vessel, was now quite under water, and its place only 
indicated by the boiling and breaking of the eddying waves which encount- 
ered its submarine resistance. 

“Mak haste, mak haste, my bonny leddy,” continued the old man, 
“mak haste, and we may do yet! Take haud o’ my arm—an auld and frail 
arm it’s now, but it’s been in as sair stress as this is yet. Take haud o’ 
my arm, my winsome leddy! D’ye see yon wee black speck amang the 
wallowing waves yonder? This morning it was as high as the mast o’ a 
brig—it’s sma’ eneugh now—but, while I see as muckle black about it 
as the crown o’ my hat, I winna believe but we'll get round the Bally- 
burgh Ness, for a’ that’s come and gane yet.” 

Isabella, in silence, accepted from the old man the assistance which 
Sir Arthur was less able to afford her. The waves had now encroached 
so much upon the beach, that the firm and smooth footing which they 
had hitherto had on the sand must be exchanged for a rougher path 
close to the foot of the precipice, and in some places even raised upon its 
lower ledges. It would have been utterly impossible for Sir Arthur 
Wardour, or his daughter, to have found their way along these shelves 
without the guidance and encouragement of the beggar, who had been 
there before in high tides, though never, he acknowledged, “in sae awsome 
a night as this.” 

It was indeed a dreadful evening. The howling of the storm mingled 
with the shrieks of the sea-fowl, and sounded like the dirge of the three 
devoted beings, who, pent between two of the most magnificent yet most 
dreadful objects of nature—a raging tide and an insurmountable precipice 
—toiled along their painful and dangerous path, often lashed by the spray 
of some giant billow, which threw itself higher on the beach than those 
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that had preceded it. Each minute did their enemy gain ground per- 
ceptibly upon them! Still, however, loath to relinquish the last hopes of 
life, they bent their eyes on the black rock pointed out by Ochiltree. 
It was yet distinctly visible among the breakers, and continued to be so, 
until they came to a turn in their precarious path, where an intervening 
projection of rock hid it from their sight. Deprived of the view of the 
beacon on which they had relied, they now experienced the double agony 
of terror and suspense. They struggled forward, however; but, when 
they arrived at the point from which they ought to have seen the crag, it 
was no longer visible. The signal of safety was lost among a thousand 
white breakers, which, dashing upon the point of the promontory, rose in 
prodigious sheets of snowy foam, as high as the mast of a first-rate man- 
of-war, against the dark brow of the precipice. 

The countenance of the old man fell. Isabella gave a faint shriek, 
and, “God have mercy upon us!” which her guide solemnly uttered, was 
piteously echoed by Sir Arthur—‘‘My child! my child!—to die such a 
death!” 

“My father! my dear father!” his daughter exclaimed, clinging to 
him—‘‘and you too, who have lost your own life in endeavouring to save 
ours!” 

“That’s not worth the counting,” said the old man. “I hae lived to 
be weary o’ life; and here or yonder—at the back o’ a dyke, in a wreath 
o’ snaw, or in the wame 0’ a wave, what signifies how the auld gaberlunzie 
dies?” 

“Good man,” said Arthur, “can you think of ek no help? 
—-I’ll make you rich—I’ll give you a farm—I’]I——” 

“Our riches will be soon equal,” said the beggar, looking out upon 
the strife of the waters—“they are sae already; for I hae nae land, 
and you would give your fair bounds and barony for a square yard of 
rock that would be dry for twal hours.” 

While they exchanged these words, they paused upon the highest 
ledge of rock to which they could attain; for it seemed that any further 
attempt to move forward could only serve to anticipate their fate. Here, 
then, they were to await the sure though slow progress of the raging 
element, something in the situation of the martyrs of the early Church, 
who, exposed by heathen tyrants to be slain by wild beasts, were com- 
pelled for a time to witness the impatience and rage by which the ani- 
mals were agitated, while awaiting the signal for undoing their grates, 
and letting them loose upon the victims. 

Yet even this fearful pause gave Isabella time to collect the powers 
of a mind naturally strong and courageous, and which rallied itself at 
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this terrible juncture. ‘Must we yield life,” she said, “without a 
struggle? Is there no path, however dreadful, by which we could climb 
the crag, or at least attain some height above the tide, where we could 
remain till morning, or till help comes? They must be aware of our 
situation, and will raise the country to relieve us.” 

Sir Arthur, who heard, but scarcely comprehended, his daughter’s 
question, turned, nevertheless, instinctively and eagerly, to the old man, 
as if their lives were in his gift. Ochiltree paused. “I was a bauld 
craigsman,” he said, “‘ance in my life, and mony a kittywake’s and lungie’s 
nest hae I harried up amang thae very black rocks ; but it’s lang, lang syne, 
and nae mortal could speel them without a rope—and if I had ane, my 
ee-sight, and my footstep, and my hand-grip, hae a’ failed mony a day 
sinsyne—and then how could I save you?—But there was a path here 
ance, though maybe, if we could see it, ye would rather bide where we are 
—His name be praised!” he ejaculated suddenly, “there’s ane coming 
down the crag e’en now!’ —Then, exalting his voice, he hilloa’d out to the 
daring adventurer such instructions as his former practice, and the 
remembrance of local circumstances, suddenly forced upon his mind :— 
“Ye’re right—ye’re right!—that gate, that gate!—fasten the rope weel 
round Crummie’s Horn, that’s the muckle black stane—cast twa plies 
round it—that’s it!—now, weize yoursell a wee easel-ward—a wee mair 
yet to that ither stane—we ca’d it the Cat’s Lug—there used to be the 
root o’ an aik-tree there—that will do!—canny now, lad—canny now— 
tak tent and tak time—Lord bless ye, tak time-——Very weel!—Now ye 
maun get to Bessy’s Apron, that’s the muckle braid flat blue stane— 
and then, I think, wi’ your help and the tow thegither, I’ll win at ye, and 
then we'll be able to get up the young leddy and Sir Arthur.” 

The adventurer, following the directions of old Edie, flung him down 
the end of the rope, which he secured around Miss Wardour, wrapping 
her previously in his own blue gown, to preserve her as much as possible 
from injury. Then, availing himself of the rope, which was made fast 
at the other end, he began to ascend the face of the crag—a most pre- 
carious and dizzy undertaking, which, however, after one or two perilous 
escapes, placed him safe on the broad flat stone beside our friend Lovel. 
Their joint strength was able to raise Isabella to the place of safety which 
they had attained. Lovel then descended in order to assist Sir Arthur, 
around whom he adjusted the rope; and again mounting to their place 
of refuge, with the assistance of old Ochiltree, and such aid as Sir Arthur 
himself could afford, he raised himself beyond the reach of the billows. 

The sense of reprieve from approaching and apparently inevitable 
death had its usual effect. The father and daughter threw themselves into 
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each other’s arms, kissed and wept for joy, although their escape was 
connected with the prospect of passing a tempestuous night on a precip- 
itous ledge of rock, which scarcely afforded footing for the four shivering 
beings, who now, like the sea-fowl round them, clung there in hopes of 
some shelter from the devouring element which raged beneath. The spray 
of the billows, which attained in fearful succession the foot of the prec- 
ipice, overflowing the beach on which they so lately stood, flew as high 
as their place of temporary refuge; and the stunning sound with which 
they dashed against the rocks beneath, seemed as if they still demanded 
the fugitives in accents of thunder as their destined prey. It was a 
summer night doubtless; yet the probability was slender, that a frame 
so delicate as that of Miss Wardour should survive till morning the 
drenching of the spray; and the dashing of the rain, which now burst in 
full violence, accompanied with deep and heavy gusts of wind, added 
to the constrained and perilous circumstances of their situation. 

“The lassie, the puir sweet lassie,” said the old man; “mony such a 
night have I weathered at hame and abroad; but, God guide us, how can 
she ever win through it!” 

His apprehension. was communicated in smothered accents to Lovel; 
for, with the sort of freemasonry by which bold and ready spirits corre- 
spond in moments of danger, and become almost instinctively known to 
each other, they had established a mutual confidence—‘“Tl climb up the 
cliff again,” said Lovel, “there’s daylight enough left to see my footing; 
I'll climb up, and call for more assistance.” 

“Do so, do so, for heaven’s sake!” said Sir Arthur eagerly. 

“Are ye mad?” said the mendicant; “Francie 0’ Fowlsheugh, and he 
was the best craigsman that ever speel’d heugh (mair by token, he brake 
his neck upon the Dunbuy of Slaines), wadna hae ventured upon the 
Halket Head craigs after sundown—lIt’s God’s grace, and a great wonder 
besides, that ye are not in the middle o’ that roaring sea wi what ye hae 
done already—I didna think there was the man left alive would hae come 
down the craigs as ye did. I question an I could hae done it mysell, at 
this hour and in this weather, in the youngest and yaldest of my 
strength—But to venture up again—it’s a mere and clear tempting o’ 
Providence.” 

“T have no fear,’ answered Lovel ; “I marked all the stations perfectly 
as I came down, and there is still light enough left to see them quite well 
—I am sure I can do it with perfect safety. Stay here, my good friend, 
by Sir Arthur and the young lady.” 

“Deil be in my feet then,” answered the bedesman sturdily; “if ye 
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gang, I'll gang too; for between the twa o’ us, we’ll hae mair than wark 
eneugh to get to the tap o’ the heugh.” 

“No, no—stay you here and attend to Miss Wardour—you see Sir 
Arthur is quite exhausted.” 

“Stay yourself then, and I'll gae, said the old man; “let death spare 
the green corn and take the ripe.” 

“Stay both of you, I charge you,” said Isabella faintly; “I am well, 
and can spend the night very well here—I feel quite refreshed.” So 
saying, her voice failed her—she sunk down, and would have fallen 
from the crag, had she not been supported by Lovel and Ochiltree, who 
placed her in a posture half sitting, half reclining, beside her father, 
who, exhausted by fatigue of body and mind so extreme and unusual, 
had already sat down on a stone in a sort of stupor. 

“It is impossible to leave them,” said Lovel. ‘What is to be done ?— 
Hark! hark !—Did I not hear a halloo?” 

“The skriegh of a Tammie Norie,’’ answered Ochiltree, “I ken the 
skirl weel.” 

“No, by Heaven,” replied Lovel, “it was a human voice.” 

A distant hail was repeated, the sound plainly distinguishable among 
the various elemental noises, and the clang of the sea-mews by which 
they were surrounded. The mendicant and Lovel exerted their voices in 
a loud halloo, the former waving Miss Wardour’s handkerchief on the 
end of his staff to make them conspicuous from above. Though the shouts 
were repeated, it was some time before they were in exact response to 
their own, leaving the unfortunate sufferers uncertain whether, in the 
darkening twilight and increasing storm, they had made the persons, who 
apparently were traversing the verge of the precipice to bring them 
assistance, sensible of the place in which they had found refuge. At 
length their halloo was regularly and distinctly answered, and their 
courage confirmed, by the assurance that they were within hearing, if 
not within reach, of friendly assistance. 


From Tue Two Drovers 


Rostn Orc M’Compicu, a young Scotch drover, was a typical highlander, small, but 
“as light and alert as one of the deers on his mountains.” His chosen friend was a young 
English drover, Harry Wakefield, big, generous, and genial, but prone to quarrel, and to 
settle his quarrels with his fists. The two set out from Doune, each with a herd to sell 
in Lincolnshire. An old aunt of Robin’s, endowed with second sight, had forseen Eng- 
lish blood on Robin’s dirk, if he went on his way at that moment. To satisfy his aunt 
without putting off his trip, he had reluctantly entrusted the weapon to Hugh Morrison, 
a drover who was to start after him. In Cumberland, by mischance, Robin Oig and 
Wakefield, traveling separately, hired the same field for their cattle overnight, Robin 
from the owner, whom he met on the road, and Wakefield from the bailiff on the prem- 
ises, who exceeded his orders in renting the field. Robin Oig, held to his bargain by the 
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owner, tried to explain the situation, offered first to share the field, and then to help 
Wakefield secure another pasturage; but Wakefield withdrew his herd in anger. Wake- 
field and the bailiff went to an inn, where later Robin Oig sought Wakefield out, wishing 
a reconciliation. But there had been so much talk before Robin Oig came in that Wake- 
field felt obliged to insist on a fight with fists before friendship could be restored. Robin 
Oig did not wish to fight. He did not know how to fight with his fists. But at length 
he was driven to offer to fight “with proadswords, and sink point on the first plood drawn 
—like a gentlemans.” A loud shout of laughter followed this proposal. 


In the midst of this torrent of general ridicule, the Highlander instinc- 
tively griped beneath the folds of his plaid. 

“But it’s better not,” he said in his own language. “A hundred curses 
on the swine-eaters, who know neither decency nor civilty !”’ 

“Make room, the pack of you,” he said, advancing to the door. 

But his former friend interposed his sturdy bulk, and opposed his leaving 
the house; and when Robin Oig attempted to make his way by force, he 
hit him down on the floor, with as much ease as a boy bowls down a nine- 
pin. 

“A ring, a ring!’ was now shouted, until the dark rafters, and the 
hams that hung on them, trembled again, and the very platters on the bink 
clattered against each other. “Well done, Harry,’—‘“Give it him home, 
Harry,’—‘“Take care of him now,—he sees his own blood!” 

Such were the exclamations, while the Highlander, starting from the 
ground, all his coldness and caution lost in frantic rage, sprung at his 
antagonist with the fury, the activity, and the vindictive purpose, of an 
incensed tiger-cat. But when could rage encounter science and temper? 
Robin Oig again went down in the unequal contest; and as the blow was 
necessarily a severe one, he lay motionless on the floor of the kitchen. The 
landlady ran to offer some aid, but Mr. Fleecebumpkin would not permit 
her to approach. 

“Let him alone,” he said, “he will come to within time, and come up to 
the scratch again. He has not got half his broth yet.” 

“He has got all I mean to give him, though,” said his antagonist, whose 
heart began to relent towards his old associate; “and I would rather by 
half give the rest to yourself, Mr. Fleecebumpkin, for you pretend to know 
a thing or two, and Robin had not art enough even to peel before setting 
to, but fought with his plaid dangling about him.—Stand up, Robin, my 
man! all friends now; and let me hear the man that will speak a word 
against you, or your country, for your sake.” 

Robin Oig was still under the dominion of his passion, and eager to 
renew the onset; but being withheld on the one side by the peace-making 
Dame Heskett, and on the other, aware that Wakefield no longer meant 
to renew the combat, his fury sunk into gloomy sullenness. 

“Come, come, never grudge so much at it, man,” said the brave-spirited 
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Englishman, with the placability of his country, “shake hands, and we will 
be better friends than ever.” 

“Friends!” exclaimed Robin Oig, with strong emphasis—‘friends !— 
Never. Look to yourself, Harry Waakfelt.” 

“Then the curse of Cromwell on your proud Scots stomach, as the man 
says in the play, and you may do your worst, and be d—d! for one man 
can say nothing more to another after a tussle, than that he is sorry for it.” 

On these terms the friends parted; Robin Oig drew out, in silence, a 
piece of money, threw it on the table, and then left the alehouse. But 
turning at the door, he shook his hand at Wakefield, pointing with his fore- 
finger upwards, in a manner which might imply either a threat or a caution. 
He then disappeared in the moonlight. 

_ [Robin Oig, determined on revenge, walked seven or eight miles to find Hugh Mor- 
rison and get his dirk.] 

It was two hours after the affray had happened, and it was totally 
forgotten by almost every one, when Robin Oig returned to Heskett’s inn. 
The place was filled at once by various sorts of men, and with noises cor- 
responding to their character. There were the grave low sounds of men 
engaged in busy traffic, with the laugh, the song, and the riotous jest of 
those who had nothing to do but to enjoy themselves. Among the last was 
Harry Wakefield, who, amidst a grinning group of smock-frocks, hob- 
nailed shoes, and jolly English physiognomies, was trolling forth the old 
ditty, 


“What though my name be Roger, 
Who drives the plough and cart Hs 


when he was interrupted by a well-known voice saying in a high and stern 
tone, marked by the sharp Highland accent, “Harry Waakfelt—if you 
be a man, stand up!” 

“What is the matter ?—what is it?” the guests demanded of each other. 

“Tt is only a d—d Scotsman,” said Fleecebumpkin, who was by this 
time very drunk, “whom Harry Wakefield helped to his broth the day, who 
is now come to have his cauld kail het again.” 

“Harry Waakfelt,” repeated the same ominous summons, “stand up, if 
you be a man!” 

There is something in the tone of deep and concentrated passion, which 
attracts attention and imposes awe, even by the very sound. The guests 
shrunk back on every side, and gazed at the Highlander as he stood in the 
middle of them, his brows bent, and his features rigid with resolution. 

“IT will stand up with all my heart, Robin, my boy, but it shall be to 
shake hands with you, and drink down all unkindness. It is not the fault 
of your heart, man, that you don’t know how to clench your hands.” 
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By this time he stood opposite to his antagonist; his open and unsuspect- 
ing look strangely contrasted with the stern purpose, which gleamed wild, 
dark, and vindictive in the eyes of the Highlander. 

’Tis not thy fault, man, that, not having the luck to be an Englishman, 
thou canst not fight more than a school-girl.” 

“T can fight,’ answered Robin Oig sternly, but calmly, “and you shall 
know it. You, Harry Waakfelt, shewed me to-day how the Saxon churls 
fight—I shew you now how the Highland Dunnié-wassel fights.” 

He seconded the word with the action, and plunged the dagger, which 
he suddenly displayed, into the broad breast of the English yeoman, with 
such fatal certainty and force, that the hilt made a hollow sound against 
the breast-bone, and the double-edged point split the very heart of his victim. 
Harry Wakefield fell and expired with a single groan. His assassin next 
seized the bailiff by the collar, and offered the bloody poniard to his throat, 
whilst dread and surprise rendered the man incapable of defence. 

“It were very just to lay you beside him,” he said, “but the blood of a 
base pick-thank shall never mix on my father’s dirk, with that of a brave 
man.” 

As he spoke, he cast the man from him with so much force that he fell 
on the floor, while Robin, with his other hand, threw the fatal weapon into 
the blazing turf-fire. 

“There,” he said, “take me who likes—and let fire cleanse blood if it can.” 

The pause of astonishment still continuing, Robin Oig asked for a peace- 
officer, and a constable having stepped out, he surrendered himself to his 
custody. 

“A bloody night’s work you have made of it,” said the constable. 

“Your own fault,” said the Highlander. “Had you kept his hands off 
me twa hours since, he would have been now as well and merry as he was 
twa minutes since.” 

“Tt must be sorely answered,” said the peace-officer, 

“Never you mind that—death pays all debts; it will pay that too.” 

The horror of the bystanders began now to give way to indignation; and 
the sight of a favourite companion murdered in the midst of them, the 
provocation being, in their opinion, so utterly inadequate to the excess of 
vengeance, might have induced them to kill the perpetrator of the deed even 
upon the very spot. The constable, however, did his duty on this occasion, 
and with the assistance of some of the more reasonable persons present, pro- 
cured horses to guard the prisoner to Carlisle, to abide his doom at the next 
assizes. While the escort was preparing, the prisoner neither expressed the 
least interest nor attempted the slightest reply. Only before he was carried 
from the fatal apartment, he desired to look at the dead body, which, raised 
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from the floor, had been deposited upon the large table (at the head of 
which Harry Wakefield had presided but a few minutes before, full of life, 
vigour, and animation), until the surgeons should examine the mortal wound. 
The face of the corpse was decently covered with a napkin. To the surprise 
and horror of the bystanders, which displayed itself in a general Ah! drawn 
through clenched teeth and half-shut lips, Robin Oig removed the cloth, and 
gazed with a mournful but steady eye on the lifeless visage, which had been 
so lately animated, that the smile of good-humoured confidence in his own 
strength, of conciliation at once, and contempt towards his enemy, still curled 
his lip. While those present expected that the wound, which had so lately 
flooded the apartment with gore, would send forth fresh streams at the 
touch of the homicide, Robin Oig replaced the covering, with the brief 
exclamation—“He was a pretty man!” 

My story is nearly ended. The unfortunate Highlander stood his trial at 
Carlisle. . . . Robin Oig M’Combich, alias M’Gregor, was sentenced to 
death, and left for execution, which took place accordingly. He met his fate 
with great firmness, and acknowledged the justice of his sentence. But he 
repelled indignantly the observations of those who accused him of attacking 
an unarmed man. “I give a life for the life I took,” he said, “and what can 
I do more?” 


The Violet 


THE violet in her green-wood bower, 
Where birchen boughs with hazels 
mingle, 
May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 


Though fair her gems of azure hue, 
Beneath the dew-drop’s weight re- 
clining ; 
I’ve seen an eye of lovelier blue, 
More sweet through wat’ry lustre 
shining. 
The summer sun that dew shall dry, 
Ere yet the day be past its morrow; 
Nor longer in my false love’s eye 
Remain’d the tear of parting sorrow. 


Hunting Song 


Waxen, lords and ladies gay, 
On the mountain dawns the day, 


All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting- 
spear! 

Hounds are in their couples yelling, 

Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 

Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain grey, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming; 
And foresters have busy been, 

To track the buck in thicket green; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 


“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the green-wood haste away; 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot, and tall of size; 

We can show the marks he made, 
When ’gainst the oak his antlers fray’d; 
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You shall see him brought to bay, 
“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Louder, louder chant the lay, 

Waken, lords and ladies gay! 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee, 
Run a course as well as we; 

Time, stern huntsman! who can baulk, 
Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk; 
Think of this, and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay. 


From MarMion 
Lochinvar 


Ou! young Lochinvar is come out of the 
west, 

Through all the wide Border his steed 

was the best; 

save his good broadsword he 

weapons had none. 

He rode all unarmed and he rode all 
alone. 

So faithful in love and so dauntless in 
war, 

There never was knight like the young 
Lochinvar. 


And 


He stayed not for brake and he stopped 
not for stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford 
there was none, 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate 

The bride had consented, the gallant 
came late: 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in 
war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lock- 


invar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and 
brothers, and all: 

Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand 
on his sword,— 

For the poor craven bridegroom said 
never a word,— 


“Oh! come ye in peace here, or come ye 
in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord 
Lochinvar ?”— 


“T long wooed your daughter, my suit 
you denied; 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs 
like its tide— 

And now am I come, with this lost love 
of mine 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup 
of wine. 

There are maidens in Scotland more 
lovely by far, 

That would gladly be bride to the young 
Lochinvar.” 


The bride kissed the goblet: the knight 
took it up, 

He quaffed off the wine, and he threw 
down the cup. 

She looked down to blush, and she looked 
up to sigh, 

With a smile on her lips and a tear in 


her eye. 

He took her soft hand ere her mother 
could bar,— 

“Now tread we a measure!” said young 
Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her 
face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did 
grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her 
father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his 
bonnet and plume; 
And the _ bride-maidens 

“°’Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with 
young Lochinvar.” 


whispered, 


One touch to her hand and one word in 
her ear, 
When they reached the hall-door, and 


the charger stood near; 
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So light to the croupe the fair lady he 
swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he 
sprung! 

“She is won! we are gone, over bank, 
bush, and scaur; 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow,” 
quoth young Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of 
the Netherby clan; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they 
rode and they ran: 

There was racing and chasing on Can- 
nobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did 
they see. 

So daring in love and so dauntless in 
war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young 
Lochinvar ? 


From THE Lapy oF THE LAKE 


Song: Soldier, rest! 
fare o’er 


thy war- 


Soipier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not break- 

ing ; 

Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more: 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 


No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 
Armour’s clang, or war-steed champ- 
ing, 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 
Mustering clan, or squadron tramp- 
ing. 
Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come 
At the day-break from the fallow, 
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And the bittern sound his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Ruder sounds shall none be near 
Guards nor warders challenge here, 
Here’s no war-steed’s neigh and champ- 
ing, 
Shouting clans, or squadrons stamping. 


Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done, 
While our slumbrous 
ye, 
Dream not, with the rising sun, 
Bugles here shall sound reveillé. 
Sleep! the deer is in his den; 
Sleep! thy hounds are by thee lying; 
Sleep! nor dream in yonder glen, 
How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done, 
Think not of the rising sun, 
For at dawning to assail ye, 
Here no bugles sound reveillé. 


spells assail 


Coronach 


HE is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 
When our need was the soarest. 
The font, reappearing, 
From the rain-drops shall borrow. 
But to us comes no cheering, 
To Duncan no morrow! 
The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are searest, 
But our flower was in flushing, 
When blighting was nearest. 


Fleet foot on the correi, 
Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone, and for ever! 
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Battle of Beal’ an Duine 


Tur Minstrel came once more to view 
The eastern ridge of Benvenue, 
For, ere he parted, he would say 
Farewell to lovely Loch Achray— 
Where shall he find, in foreign land, 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand! 
There is no breeze upon the fern, 
Nor ripple on the lake, 
Upon her eyry nods the erne, 
The deer has sought the brake; 
The small birds will not sing aloud, 
The springing trout lies still, 
So darkly glooms yon thunder cloud, 
That swathes, as with a purple shroud, 
Benledi’s distant hill. 
Is it the thunder’s solemn sound 
That mutters deep and dread, 
Or echoes from the groaning ground 
The warrior’s measured tread? 
Is it the lightning’s quivering glance 
That on the thicket streams, 
Or do they flash on spear and lance 
The sun’s retiring beams? 
—I see the dagger-crest of Mar, 
I see the Moray’s silver star, 
Wave o’er the cloud of Saxon war, 
That up the lake comes winding far! 
To hero bound for battle strife, 
Or bard of martial lay, 
*Twere worth ten years of peaceful life 
One glance at their array! 


Their light-arm’d archers far and near 
Survey’d the tangled ground, 
Their centre ranks, with pike and 
spear, 
A twilight forest frown’d, 
Their barbed horsemen, in the rear, 
The stern battalia crown’d. 
No cymbal clash’d, no clarion rang, 
Still were the pipe and drum; 
Save heavy tread, and armour’s clang, 
The sullen march was dumb. 
There breathed no wind their crests to 
shake, 
Or wave their flags abroad; 
Scarce the frail aspen seem’d to quake, 


That shadow’d o’er their road. 
Their vaward scouts no tidings bring, 
Can rouse no lurking foe, 
Nor spy a trace of living thing, 
Save when they stirr’d the roe; 
The host moves, like a deep-sea wave, 
Where rise no rocks its pride to brave, 
High-swelling, dark, and slow. 
The lake is pass’d, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain, 
Before the Trosach’s rugged jaws; 
And here the horse and spearmen pause, 
While, to explore the dangerous glen, 
Dive through the pass the archer-men. 


At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 
As all the fiends, from heaven that fell, 
Had peal’d the banner-cry of hell! 
Forth from the pass in tumult driven, 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven, 
The archery appear; 
For life! for life! their plight they 
ply— 
And shriek, and shout, and battle-cry, 
And plaids and bonnets waving high, 
And broadswords flashing to the sky, 
Are maddening in the rear. 
Onward they drive, in dreadful race, 
Pursuers and pursued; 
Before that tide of flight and chase, 
How shall it keep its rooted place, 
The spearmen’s twilight wood ?— 
“Down, down,” cried Mar, “your lances 
down! 
Bear back both friend and foe!”— 
Like reeds before the tempest’s frown, 
That serried grove of lances brown 
At once lay levell’d low; 
And closely shouldering side to side, 
The bristling ranks the onset bide.— 
“We'll quell the savage mountaineer, 
As their Tinchel cows the game! 
They come as fleet as forest deer, 
We'll drive them back as tame.”— 


Bearing before them, in their course, 
The relics of the archer force, 
Like wave with crest of sparkling foam, 
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Right onward did Clan-Alpine come. 
Above the tide, each broadsword bright 
Was brandishing like beam of light, 

Each targe was dark below; 
And with the ocean’s mighty swing, 
When heaving to the tempest’s wing, 
They hurl’d them on the foe. 

I heard the lance’s shivering crash, 

As when the whirlwind rends the ash, 

I heard the broadsword’s deadly clang, 

As if an hundred anvils rang! 

But Moray wheel’d his rearward rank 

Of horsemen on Clan-Alpine’s flank, 

—‘My banner-man, advance! 

I see,” he cried, “their column shake.— 
Now, gallants! for your ladies’ sake, 
Upon them with the lance!”— 

The horsemen dash’d among the rout, 
As deer break through the broom; 
Their steeds are stout, their swords 
are out, 
They soon make lightsome room. 
Clan-Alpine’s best are backward 
borne— 
Where, where was Roderick then! 
One blast upon his bugle-horn 
Were worth a thousand men! 
And refluent through the pass of fear 
The battle’s tide was pour’d; 
Vanish’d the Saxon’s struggling spear, 
Vanish’d the mountain-sword. 
As Bracklinn’s chasm, so black and 
steep, 
Receives her roaring linn, 
As the dark caverns of the deep 
Suck the wild whirlpool in, 

So did the deep and darksome pass 

Devour the battle’s mingled mass: 

None linger now upon the plain, 

Save those who ne’er shall fight again. 


From ROKEBY 


O, Brignall banks are wild and 
fair 


O, BricnaLt banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 


And you may gather garlands there, 
Would grace a summer queen. 

And as I rode by Dalton-hall, 
Beneath the turrets high, 

A Maiden on the castle wall 
Was singing merrily, — 


Chorus 
“O, Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green; 
I’d rather rove with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen.” — 


“Tf, Maiden, thou wouldst wend with me, 
To leave both tower and town, 

Thou first must guess what life lead we, 
That dwell by dale and down! 

And if thou canst that riddle read, 
As read full well you may, 

Then to the greenwood shalt thou speed, 
As blithe as Queen of May.”— 


Chorus 
Yet sung she, “Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are green; 
I'd rather rove with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen. 


“T read you, by your bugle-horn, 
And by your palfrey good, 

I read you for a ranger sworn, 
To keep the king’s greenwood.”— 

“A Ranger, lady, winds his horn, 
And ’tis at peep of light; 

His blast is heard at merry morn, 
And mine at dead of night.”— 


Chorus 
Yet sung she, “Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are gay; 
I would I were with Edmund there, 
To reign his Queen of May! 


“With burnish’d brand and musketoon, 
So gallantly you come, 

I read you for a bold Dragoon, 
That lists the tuck of drum.”— 

“T list no more the tuck of drum, 
No more the trumpet hear; 

But when the beetle sounds his hum, 
My comrades take the spear. 
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Chorus 


“And, O! though Brignall banks be fair, 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Yet mickle must the maiden dare, 
Would reign my Queen of May! 


“Maiden! a nameless life I lead, 
A nameless death I’ll die! 

The fiend, whose lantern lights the mead, 
Were better mate than I! 

And when I’m with my comrades met, 
Beneath the greenwood bough, 

What once we were we all forget, 
Nor think what we are now. 


Chorus 


“Yet Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen.” 


A weary lot is thine, fair maid 


A weary lot is thine, fair maid, 
A weary lot is thine! 

To pull the thorn thy brow to braid, 
And press the rue for wine! 

A lightsome eye, a soldier’s mien, 
A feather of the blue, 

A doublet of the Lincoln green,— 


No more of me you knew, 
My love! 
No more of me you knew. 


“This morn is merry June, I trow, 
The rose is budding fain; 

But she shall bloom in winter snow, 
Ere we two meet again.” 

He turn’d his charger as he spake, 
Upon the river shore, 

He gave his bridle-reins a shake, 


Said, “Adieu for evermore, 
My love! 
‘And adieu for evermore.”— 


Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 


Prsrocu of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan-Conuil. 


Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons! 

Come in your war array, 
Gentles and commons. 


Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky, 

The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy. 

Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one, 

Come every steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 


Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter; 
Leave the corpse uninterr’d, 
The bride at the altar; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges: 
Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords and targes. 


Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended, 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded: 

Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, 
Tenant and master. 


Fast they come, fast they come; 
See how they gather! 

Wide waves the eagle plume, 
Blended with heather. 


Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 


Forward each man set! 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Knell for the onset! 


From Mapce Witprire’s Sone 


Proud Maisie is in the wood 


Proup Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush, 
Singing so rarely. 
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“Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me?”— 

“When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye.” 


“Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie, say truly ?”— 

“The grey-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 


“The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady. 

The owl from the steeple sing, 
‘Welcome, proud lady.’” 


Border Ballad 


1. Marcu, march, Ettrick and Teviot- 
dale, 
Why the deil dinna ye march forward 
in order? 
March, march, Eskdale and Liddesdale, 
All the Blue Bonnets are bound for the 
Border. 
Many a banner spread, 
Flutters above your head, 
Many acrest that is famous in story. 
Mount and make ready then, 
Sons of the mountain glen, 
Fight for the Queen and our old 
Scottish glory. 


u. Come from the hills where your 
hirsels are grazing, 
Come from the glen of the buck and 
the roe; 
Come to the crag where the beacon is 
blazing, 
Come with the buckler, the lance, and 
the bow. 
Trumpets are sounding, 
War-steeds are bounding, 
Stand to your arms, and march in 
good order, 
England shall many a day 
Tell of the bloody fray, 
When the Blue Bonnets came over 
the Border. 


Song: County Guy 


Au! County Guy, the hour is nigh, 
The sun has left the lea, 

The orange flower perfumes the bower, 
The breeze is on the sea. 

The lark, his lay who thrill’d all day, 
Sits hush’d his partner nigh; 

Breeze, bird, and flower, confess the 

hour, 

But where is County Guy? 


The village maid steals through the 
shade, 
Her shepherd’s suit to hear; 
To beauty shy, by lattice high, 
Sings high-born Cavalier. 
The star of Love, all stars above, 
Now reigns o’er earth and sky; 
And high and low the influence know— 
But where is County Guy? 


Song, to the Air of “The Bonnets 
of Bonny Dundee” 


To the Lords of Convention 
Claver’se who spoke, 

“Ere the King’s crown shall fall there 
are crowns to be broke; 

So let each Cavalier who loves honour 

and me, 

follow the 

Dundee. 


"twas 


Come bonnet of Bonny 


“Come fill up my cup, come fill up 
my can, 

Come saddle your horses, and call up 
your men; 

Come open the West Port, and let 
me gang free, 

And it’s room for the bonnets of 
Bonny Dundee!” 


Dundee he is mounted, he rides up the 
street, 

The bells are rung backward, the drums 
they are beat; 
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But the Provost, douce man, said, “Just 
e’en let him be, 

The Gude Town is weel quit of that 
Deil of Dundee.” 


As he rode down the sanctified bends of 
the Bow, 

Ilk carline was flyting and shaking her 
pow; 

But the young plants of grace they look’d 
couthie and slee, 

Thinking, luck to thy bonnet, thou Bonny 
Dundee! 


With sour-featured Whigs the Grass- 
market was cramm’d 

As if half the West had set tryst to be 
hang’d; 

There was spite in each look, there was 
fear in each e’e, 

As they watch’d for the bonnets of Bonny 
Dundee. 


These cowls of Kilmarnock had spits and 
had spears, 

And lang-hafted gullies to kill Cavaliers; 

But they shrunk to close-heads, and the 
causeway was free, 

At the toss of the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 


He spurr’d to the foot of the proud 
Castle rock, 

And with the gay Gordon he gallantly 
spoke; 

“Let Mons Meg and her marrows speak 
twa words or three, 

For the love of the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee.” 


The Gordon demands of him which way 
he goes— 

“Where’er shall direct me the shade of 
Montrose! 

Your Grace in short space shall hear 
tidings of me, 

Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 


“There are hills beyond Pentland, and 
lands beyond Forth, 

If there’s lords in the Lowlands, there’s 
chiefs in the North; 

There are wild Duniewassals three thou- 
sand times three, 

Will cry hoigh! for the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 


“There’s brass on the target of barken’d 
bull-hide; 

There’s steel in the scabbard that dangles 
beside; 

The brass shall be burnish’d, the steel 
shall flash free, 

At a toss of the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 


“Away to the hills, to the caves, to the 
rocks— 

Ere I own an usurper, I'll couch with the 
fox; 

And tremble, false Whigs, in the midst 
of your glee, 

You have not seen the last of my bonnet 
and me!” 


He waved his proud hand, and the trum- 
pets were blown, 

The kettle-drums clash’d, and the horse- 
men rode on, 

Till on Ravelston’s cliffs and on Cler- 
miston’s lee, 

Died away the wild war-notes of Bonny 
Dundee. 


Come fill up my cup, come fill up 


my can, 
Come saddle the horses and call up 
the men, 
Come open your gates, and let me 
gae free, 


For it’s up with the bonnets of 
Bonny Dundee! 
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JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART (1794-1854) 


From Tue Lire or Sir WatTeR Scott 


“Widi Tantum” 


Lockhart quotes the following account of Scott’s only meeting with Burns, from 
a letter addressed to him in 1827. The Latin phrase is Ovid’s; Virgil died when Ovid 
was twenty-four; Ovid had “merely seen him.” 


“As for Burns,” he writes, “I may truly say, Virgilium vidi tantum. 
I was a lad of fifteen in 1786-87, when he came first to Edinburgh. I saw 
him one day at the late venerable Professor Fergusson’s, where there were 
several gentlemen of literary reputation, among whom I remember the 
celebrated Mr. Dugald Stewart. Of course we youngsters sat silent, looked, 
and listened. The only thing I remember which was remarkable in Burns’s 
manner was the effect produced upon him by a print of Bunbury’s, repre- 
senting a soldier lying dead on the snow, his dog sitting in misery on the 
one side, on the other his widow, with a child in her arms. These lines were 
written beneath,— 


‘Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 
Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain; 
Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops, mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptized in tears.’ 


Burns seemed much affected by the print, or rather the ideas which it sug- 
gested to his mind. He actually shed tears. He asked whose the lines were, 
and it chanced that nobody but myself remembered that they occur in a half- 
forgotten poem of Langhorne’s, called by the unpromising title of The 
Justice of the Peace. I whispered my information to a friend present, who 
mentioned it to Burns, who rewarded me with a look and a word, which, 
though of mere civility, I then received, and still recollect, with very great 
pleasure. 
“His person was strong and robust: his manners rustic, not clownish; 
a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity, which received part of its effect 
perhaps from one’s knowledge of his extraordinary talents. His features are 
represented in Mr. Nasmyth’s picture, but to me it conveys the idea that they 
are diminished as if seen in perspective. I think his countenance was more 
massive than it looks in any of the portraits. I would have taken the poet, 
had I not known what he was, for a very sagacious country farmer of the 
old Scotch school—i.e., none of your modern agriculturists, who keep laborers 
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for their drudgery, but the douce gudeman who held his own plough. There 
was a strong expression of sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments; the 
eye alone, I think, indicated the poetical character and temperament. It was 
large, and of a dark cast, and glowed (I say literally glowed) when he spoke 
with feeling or interest. I never saw such another eye in a human head, 
though I have seen the most distinguished men in my time. I do not re- 
member any part of his conversation distinctly enough to be quoted, nor did 
I ever see him again, except in the street, where he did not recognize me, 
as I could not expect he should.” 


Scott’s Greatest Fright 


The following reminiscence is quoted from a letter written in August, 1811, to Miss 
Joanna Baillie. It was inspired by her tragedy on the Passion of Fear, in a new volume 
of Tragedies which she had just sent him. 

THE most dreadful fright I ever had in my life (being neither con- 
stitutionally timid, nor in the way of being exposed to real danger), was 
in returning from Hampstead the day which I spent so pleasantly with 
you. Although the evening was nearly closed, I foolishly chose to take 
the short cut through the fields, and in that enclosure, where the path 
leads close by a thick and high hedge—with several gaps in it, however— 
did I meet one of your very thorough-paced London ruffians, at least 
judging from the squalid and jail-bird appearance and blackguard expres- 
sion of countenance. Like the man that met the devil, I had nothing to 
say to him, if he had nothing to say to me, but I could not help looking 
back to watch the movements of such a suspicious figure, and to my 
great uneasiness saw him creep through the hedge on my left hand. 
I instantly went to the first gap to watch his motions, and saw him 
stooping, as I thought, either to lift a bundle or to speak to some person 
who seemed lying in the ditch. Immediately after, he came cowering 
back up the opposite side of the hedge, as returning towards me under 
cover of it. I saw no weapons he had, except a stick, but as I moved on 
to gain the stile which was to let me into the free field—with the idea 
of a wretch springing upon me from the cover at every step I took— 
I assure you I would not wish the worst enemy I ever had to undergo 
such a feeling as I had for about five minutes; my fancy made him of 
that description which usually combines murder with plunder, and though 
I was well armed with a stout stick and a very formidable knife, which 
when opened becomes a sort of skene-dhu, or dagger, I confess my sensa~ 
tions, though those of a man much resolved not to die like a sheep, were 
vilely short of heroism; so much so, that when I jumped over the stile, 
a sliver of the wood ran a third of an inch between my nail and flesh, 
without my feeling the pain, or being sensible such a thing had happened. 
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However, I saw my man no more, and it is astonishing how my Spirits 
rose when I got into the open field;—and when I reached the top of the 
little mount, and all the bells in London (for aught I know) began to 
jingle at once, I thought I had never heard anything so delightful in my 
life—so rapid are the alternations of our feelings. This foolish story,— 
for perhaps I had no rational ground for the horrible feeling which 
possessed my mind for a little while, came irresistibly to my pen when 
writing to you on the subject of terror, 


The Hand 


The following selection from Lockhart’s Life of Scott comes between two 
letters from Scott to Mr. Morritt, in which appear statements about the writing 
of Waverley. In the letter which precedes, Scott writes: “I had written great 
part of the first volume, and sketched other passages, when I mislaid the MS., and 
only found it by the merest accident as I was rummaging the drawers of an old 
cabinet; and I took the fancy of finishing it, which I did so fast, that the last two 
volumes were written in three weeks.” And in the letter which follows: “TI will 
take care, in the next edition, to make the corrections you recommend. The second 
is, I believe, nearly through the press. It will hardly be printed faster than it was 
written; for though the first volume was begun long ago, and actually lost for a 
time, yet the other two were begun and finished between the 4th June and the Ist 
July, during all which I attended my duty in Court, and proceeded without loss of 
time or hindrance of business.” 


Tuis statement as to the time occupied by the second and third 
volumes of Waverley, recalls to my memory a trifling anecdote, which, 
as connected with a dear friend of my youth, whom I have not seen for 
many years, and may very probably never see again in this world, I shall 
here set down, in the hope of affording him a momentary, though not 
an unmixed pleasure, when he may chance to read this compilation on a 
distant shore—and also in the hope that my humble record may impart 
to some active mind in the rising generation a shadow of the influence 
which the reality certainly exerted upon his. Happening to pass through 
Edinburgh in June, 1814, I dined one day with the gentleman in question 
(now the Honourable William Menzies, one of the Supreme Judges at the 
Cape of Good Hope), whose residence was then in George Street, situated 
very near to, and at right angles with, North Castle Street. It was a 
party of very young persons, most of them, like Menzies and myself, 
destined for the Bar of Scotland, all gay and thoughtless, enjoying the 
first flush of manhood, with little remembrance of the yesterday, or care 
of the morrow. When my companion’s worthy father and uncle, after 
seeing two or three bottles go round, left the juveniles to themselves, the 
weather being hot, we adjourned to a library which had one large window 
looking northwards. After carousing here for an hour or more, I 
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observed that a shade had come over the aspect of my friend, who hap- 
pened to be placed immediately opposite to myself, and said something 
that intimated a fear of his being unwell. “No,” said he, “I shall be 
well enough presently, if you will only let me sit where you are, and take 
my chair; for there is a confounded hand in sight of me here, which has 
often bothered me before, and now it won’t let me fill my glass with a 
good will.” I rose to change places with him accordingly, and he pointed 
out to me this hand which, like the writing on Belshazzar’s wall, dis- 
turbed his hour of hilarity. ‘Since we sat down,” he said, “I have been 
watching it—it fascinates my eye—it never stops—page after page is 
finished and thrown on that heap of MS., and still it goes on unwearied— 
and so it will be till candles are brought in, and God knows how long 
after that. It is the same every night—I can’t stand a sight of it when 
I am not at my books.”—‘“Some stupid, dogged, engrossing clerk, prob- 
ably,” exclaimed myself, or some other giddy youth in our society. ‘No, 
boys,” said our host, “I well know what hand it is—’tis Walter Scott’s.” 
This was the hand that, in the evenings of three summer weeks, wrote 


the two last volumes of Waverley. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
(1772-1834) 

Dejection. An Ode 
“Late, late yestreen I saw the new Moon, 
With the old Moon in her arms; 
And I fear, I fear, my Master dear! 
We shall have a deadly storm.” 

Ballad of Sir Patrick Spence. 
I 


Wet! if the Bard was weather-wise, 


who made 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spence, 
This night, so tranquil now, will not 
go hence 
Unroused by winds, that ply a busier 
trade 
Than those which mould yon clouds in 
lazy flakes. 
Or the dull sobbing draft, that moans 
and rakes 


Upon the strings of this A°olian lute, 
Which better far were mute. 
For lo! the New-moon winter-bright! 
And overspread with phantom light, 


(With swimming phantom light o’er- 
spread 
But rimmed and circled by a silver 
thread) 
I see the old Moon in her lap, foretelling 
The coming on of rain and squally 
blast. 
And oh! that even now the gust were 
swelling, 
And the slant night-shower driving 
loud and fast! 
Those sounds which oft have raised me, 
whilst they awed, 
And sent my soul abroad, 
Might now perhaps their wonted impulse 
give, 
Might startle this dull pain, and make it 
move and live! 


II 


A grief without a pang, void, dark, and 
drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no 
relief, 
In word, or sigh, or tear— 
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O Lady! in this wan and heartless mood, 

To other thoughts by yonder throstle 
wooed, 

All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 
Have I been gazing on the western sky, 
And its peculiar tint of yellow green: 

And still I gaze—and with how blank 
an eye! 

And those thin clouds above, in flakes and 
bars, 

That give away their motion to the stars; 

Those stars, that glide behind them or 

between, 

sparkling, now bedimmed, but 

always seen; 

Yon crescent Moon, as fixed as if it grew 

In its own cloudless, starless lake of 
blue; 

I see them all so excellently fair, 

I see, not feel how beautiful they are! 


Now 


Ill 


My genial spirits fail; 
And what can these avail, 
To lift the smothering weight from off 
my breast? 
It were a vain endeavour, 
Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the 
west: 
I may not hope from outward forms to 
win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains 
are within. 


IV 


O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live: 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her 
shroud! 
And would we aught behold, of higher 
worth, 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue 
forth, 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth— 
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And from the soul itself must there be 
sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own 
birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element. 
Vv 
O pure of heart! thou need’st not ask of 
me 
What this strong music in the soul may 
be! 


What, and wherein it doth exist, 
This light, this glory, this fair luminous 
mist, 
This beautiful, and beauty-making power. 
Joy, virtuous Lady! Joy that ne’er 
was given, 
Save to the pure, and in their purest 
hour, 
Life, and Life’s effluence, cloud at once 
and shower, 
Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, 
Which wedding Nature to us gives in 
dower 
A new Earth and new Heaven, 
Undreamt of by the sensual and the 
proud— 
Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous 
cloud— 
We in ourselves rejoice! 
And thence flows all that charms or ear 
or sight, 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 
All colours a suffusion from that light. 


VI 
There was a time when, though my path 
was rough, 
This joy within me dallied with dis- 
tress, 
And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence Fancy made me dreams of 
happiness: 
For hope grew round me, like the twin- 
ing vine, 
And fruits, and foliage, not my own, 
seemed mine. 
But now afflictions bow me down to 
earth: 
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Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth, 
But oh! each visitation 


Suspends what nature gave me at my 
birth, 
My shaping spirit of Imagination. 
For not to think of what I needs must 
feel, 
But to be still and patient, all I can; 
And haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural 
man— 
This was my sole resource, my only 
plan: 
Till that which suits a part infects the 
whole, 
And now is almost grown the habit of my 
soul, 


VII 


Hence, viper thoughts, that coil around 
my mind, 
Reality’s dark dream! 
I turn from you, and listen to the wind, 
Which long has raved unnoticed. 
What a scream 
Of agony by torture lengthened out 
‘That lute sent forth! Thou Wind, that 
ravest without, 
Bare crag, or mountain-tairn, or 
blasted tree, 
Or pine-grove whither woodman never 
clomb, 
Or lonely house, long held the witches’ 
home, 
Methinks were fitter instruments for 
thee, 
Mad Lutanist! who in this month of 
showers, 
Of dark brown gardens, and of peeping 
flowers, 
Mak’st Devils’ yule, with worse than 
wintry song, 
The blossoms, buds, and timorous leaves 
among. 
Thou Actor, perfect in all tragic 
sounds! 
Thou mighty Poet, e’en to frenzy bold! 
What tell’st thou now about? 
’Tis of the rushing of a host in rout, 


With groans of trampled men, with 
smarting wounds— 
At once they groan with pain, and shud- 
der with the cold! 
But hush! there is a pause of deepest 
silence! 
And all that noise, as of a rushing 
crowd, 
With groans and tremulous shudderings 
—all is over— 
It tells another tale, with sounds less 
deep and loud! 
A tale of less affright, 
And tempered with delight, 
As Otway’s self had framed the tender 
lay— 
Tis of a little child 
Upon a lonesome wild, 
Not far from home, but she hath lost 
her way: 
And now moans low in bitter grief and 
fear. 
And now screams loud, and hopes to 
make her mother hear. 


VIII 

’Tis midnight, but small thoughts have I 
of sleep: 

Full seldom may my friend such vigils 
keep! 

Visit her, gentle Sleep! with wings of 
healing, 

And may this storm be but a mountain- 

birth, 

May all the stars hang bright above her 
dwelling, 


Silent as though they watched the 
sleeping Earth! 
With light heart may she rise, 
Gay fancy, cheerful eyes, 
Joy lift her spirit, Joy attune her 
voice: 
To her may all things live, from pole to 


ole, 

Their life the eddying of her living soul! 
O simple spirit, guided from above, 
Dear Lady! friend devoutest of my 

choice, 
Thus mayst thou ever, evermore rejoice. 
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The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 


An ancient 
Mariner 
meeteth 
three gal- 
lants bid- 
den toa 
wedding 
feast, and 
detaineth 
one. 


The Wed- 
ding-Guest 
is spell- 
bound by 
the eye of 
the old 
seafaring 
man, and 
constrained 
to hear 

his tale. 


The Mari- 
ner tells 
how the 
ship sailed 
southward 
witha 
good wind 
and fair 
weather, 
till it 
reached 
the Line. 


Part J 


Ir 1s an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

“By thy long grey beard and 
glittering eye, 

Now wherefore stopp’st thou 
me? 


The Bridegroom’s doors are 
open’d wide, 

And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the feast 
is set: 

May’st hear the merry din.” 


He holds him with his skinny 
hand, 

“There was a ship,” quoth he. 

“Hold off! unhand me, grey- 
beard loon!” 

Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 


He holds him with his glitter- 


ing eye— 

The Wedding-Guest stood 
still, 

And listens like a three years’ 
child: 


The Mariner hath his will. 
The Wedding-Guest sat on a 


stone: 
He cannot choose but hear; 
And thus spake on that ancient 
man, 


The bright-eyed Mariner. 


“The ship was cheer’d, the 
harbour clear’d, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 


The Sun came up upon the 
left, 

Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and on 
the right 

Went down into the sea. 


The Wed- 
ding-Guest 
heareth 
the bridal 
music; but 
the Mari- 
ner con- 
tinueth 

his tale. 


The ship 
drawn bya 
storm to- 
ward the 
South 
Pole. 


The land of 
ice, and of 
fearful 
sounds, 
where no 3} 
living 
thing was 
to be seen. 
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Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon—” 

The Wedding-Guest here beat 
his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 


The bride hath paced into the 
hall, 

Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before 
her goes 

The merry minstrelsy. 


The Wedding-Guest he beat 
his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient 
man, 


The bright-eyed Mariner. 


“And now the 
came, and he 

Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his o’ertaking 
wings, 

And chased us south along. 


Storm-blast 


With sloping masts and dip- 
ping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and 
blow 

Still treads the shadow of his 
foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud 
roar’d the blast, 

And southward aye we fled. 


And now there came both mist 
and snow, 

And it grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came float- 
ing by, 

As green as emerald. 


And through the drifts the 
snowy clifts 

Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts 
we ken— 

The ice was all between. 
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Tilla 
great sea- 
bird, called 
the Alba- 
tross, came 
through 
the snow- 
fog, and 
was re- 
ceived 
with great 
joy and 
hospitality 


And lo! the 
Albatross 
proveth a 
bird of 
good omen, 
and fol- 
loweth the 
ship as it 
returned 
north- 
ward 
through 
fog and 
floating 
ice. 


The 
ancient 
Mariner 
inhospita- 
bly killeth 
the pious 
bird of 
good 
omen. 
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The ice was here, the ice was 
there, 

The ice was all around: 

It crack’d and growl’d, and 
roar’d and howl’d, 

Like noises in a swound! 


At length did cross an Alba- 
tross, 

Thorough the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian 


soul, 


We hail’d it in God’s name. 


It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 
And round and round it flew. 
The ice did split with a thun- 
der-fit ; 
helmsman 
through! 


The steer’d - us 


And a good south wind sprung 
up behind; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or 
play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


In mist or cloud, on mast or 
shroud, 

It perch’d for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through 
fog-smoke white, 

Glimmer’d the white moon- 
shine.” 


“God save thee, ancient Mar- 


iner, 

From the fiends, that plague 
thee thus !— 

Why look’st thou so?’—= 


“With my crossbow 
I shot the Albatross. 


Part II 


“The Sun now rose upon the 
right: 

Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the 
left 

Went down into the sea. 


His ship- 
mates cry 
out against 
the aricient 
Mariner for 
killing the 
bird of 
good luck, 


But when 
the fog 
cleared off, 
they justify 
the same, 
and thus 
make 
themselves 
accom- 
Plices in 
the crime. 


The fair 

breeze con- 
tinues; the 
ship enters 
the Pacific 
Ocean, and 
sails north- 


-ward, even 


till it 
reaches the 
Line. 


The ship 
hath been 
suddenly 
becalmed. 


And the good south wind still 
blew behind, 

But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em-woe: | 

For all averr’d I had kill’d the 
bird 

That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch! said they, the bird 


to slay, 

That made the breeze to 
blow! 

Nor dim nor red, like God’s 
own head, : 


The glorious Sun uprist; 

Then all averr’d I had kill’d 
the bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 

’*T was right, said they; such 
birds to slay, 

That bring the fog and mist. 


The fair breeze blew, the 
white foam flew, 

The furrow follow’d free; 

We were the first that ever 
burst 

Into that silent sea. 


Down dropt the breeze, the 
sails dropt down, 

*T was sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to 
break 

The silence of the sea! 


All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did 
stand, 

No bigger than the Moon. 


Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor mo- 
tion; 

As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


Lares 
| fy 


(I Ws, 


RN 


THE WEDDING GUEST SAT ON A STONE 


From a drawing by Gustave Doré for “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 
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Andthe | Water, water, everywhere, 
Albatross r ; 
begins to And all the boards did shrink; 
e avenged, Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 
The very deep did rot: O 
Christ! 
That ever this should be! 
Yea, slimy things did crawl 
with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 
About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at 
night; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and 
white. 
ASpirit. And some in dreams assuréd 
had fol- 
lowed were 
them;one Qf the Spirit that plagued us 
invisible so: 
inhabitants : z 
of this Nine fathom deep he had fol- 
planet, ; 
ie low’d us 
t : 
Souisnor From the land of mist and 
angels; 
concerning snow. 


whom the learned Jew, fosephus, and the Pla- 
tonic Constantinopolitan Michael Psellus may be 
consulted. They are very numerous, and there 
is no climate or element without one or more. 


And every tongue, through 
utter drought, 

Was wither’d at the root; 

We could not speak, no more 
than if 


We had been choked with soot. 
Ah! 


well a-day! what evil 
looks 

Had I from old and young! 

Instead of the cross, the Alba- 

tross 


About my neck was hung. 


The ship- 
mates in 
their sore 
distress, 
would 
fain throw 
the whole 
guilt on 
the ancient 
Mariner: 
in sign 
whereof 
they hang 
the dead 
sea-bird 
round his 
neck. 


Part III 


“There passed a weary time. 
Each throat 

Was parch’d, and glazed each 
eye. 


The 
ancient 
Mariner 
beholdeth 

a signin 
the element 
afar off. 


At its 
nearer 
approach, 
it seemeth 
him to bea 
ship; and 
at a dear 
ransom he 
freeth his 
speech 
from the 
bonds of 
thirst. 


A flash 
of joy; 


And horror 
follows. 
For can it 
be a ship 
that comes 
onward 
without 
wind or 
tide? 
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A weary time! a weary time! 

How glazed each weary eye! 

When looking westward, I be- 
held 


A something in the sky. 


At first it seem’d a little speck, 

And then it seem’d a mist; 

It moved and moved, and took 
at last 

A certain shape, I wist. 


A speck, a mist, a shape, I 
wist! 

And still it near’d and near’d: 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged, and tack’d, and 
veer d. 


With throats unslaked, with 
black lips baked, 

We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all 
dumb we stood! 

I bit my arm, I suck’d the 
blood, 

And cried, A sail! a sail! 


With throats unslaked, with 
black lips baked, 

Agape they heard me call: 

Gramercy! they for joy did 
grin, 

And all at once their breath 
drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 


See! see! (I cried) she tacks 
no more! 

Hither to work us weal— 

Without a breeze, without a 
tide, 

She steadies with upright keel! 


The western wave was all 
aflame, 

The day was wellnigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad, bright Sun; 
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It seemeth 
him but 
the skele- 
ton of a 
ship. 


And its 
ribs are 
seen as 
bars on the 
face of the 
setting Sun 
The 
Spectre- 
Woman 
and her 
Death- 
mate, and 
no other, 
on board 
the skele- 
ton ship, 
Like vessel, 
like crew! 


Death and 
Life-in- 
Death have 
diced for 
the ship’s 
crew, and 
she (the 
latter) 
winneth 
the ancient 
Mariner. 


No twilight 
within the 
courts of 
the Sun. 
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When that strange shape 
drove suddenly 

Betwixt us and the Sun. 

And straight the Sun was 


fleck’d with bars 

(Heaven’s Mother send us 
grace!), 

As if through a dungeon-grate 
he peer’d 

With broad and burning face. 


Alas! (thought I, and my 
heart beat loud) 

How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those her sails that glance 
in the Sun, 

Like restless gossameres? 


Are those her ribs through 
which the Sun 

Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that Woman all her 
crew? 

Is that a Death? and are there 
two? 

Is Death that Woman’s mate? 


Her lips were red, her looks 
were free, 

Her locks were yellow as 
gold: 

Her skin was as white as 
leprosy, 

The Nightmare Life-in-Death 
was she, 

Who thicks man’s blood with 
cold. 


The naked hulk alongside 
came, 

And the twain were casting 
dice; 

“The game is done! I’ve 
won! I’ve won!” 


Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


The Sun’s rim dips; the stars 
rush out: 
At one stride comes the dark; 


At the 
rising of 
the Moon, 


One after 
another, 


His ship- 
mates drop 
down dead, 


But Life- 
in-Death 
begins her 
work on 
the ancient 
Mariner. 


The Wed- 
ding-Guest 
feareth 
that a 
spirit is 
talking to 
him. 


With far-heard whisper, o’er 
the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 


We listen’d and look’d side- 
ways up! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seem’d to sip! 

The stars were dim, and thick 
the night, 
The steersman’s face by his 
lamp gleam’d white; 
From the sails the dew did 
drip— 

Till clomb above the eastern 
bar 

The hornéd Moon, with one 
bright star 

Within the nether tip. 


One after one, by the star- 
doge’d Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turn’d his face with a 
ghastly pang, 

And cursed me with his eye. 


Four times fifty living men 

(And I heard nor sigh nor 
groan), 

With heavy thump, a lifeless 
lump, 

They dropp’d down one by 
one. 


The their 


souls did from 
bodies fly— 
They fled to bliss or woe! 
And every soul, it pass’d me by 
Like the whizz of my cross- 


bow.” 


Part IV 


“T fear thee, ancient Mariner! 

I fear thy skinny hand! 

And thou art long, and lank, 
and brown, 

As is the ribb’d sea-sand. 
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I fear thee and thy glittering 


eye, 
And thy skinny hand so 
brown.” — 
Butthe “Fear not, fear not, thou Wed- 
ancient . ! 
Mariner ding-Guest I 
assureth | This body dropt not down. 
bodily life, 
eeedeth to Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
een tee Alone on a wide, wide sea! 
penance. And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 
He de- The many men, so beautiful! 


spiseth the 


creatures o! And they all dead did lie: 


thecalm- And a thousand thousand 
slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 
And en- I look’d upon the rotting sea, 
vieth that 


they should And drew my eyes away; 
live, and 8° T Jook’d upon the rotting deck, 


many lie 
dead. And there the dead men lay. 
I look’d to heaven, and tried 
to pray; 
But or ever a prayer had 
gusht, 
A wicked whisper came, and 
made 
My heart as dry as dust. 
I closed my lids, and kept them 
close, 
And the balls like pulses beat; 
But the sky and the sea, and 
the sea and the sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary 
eye, 
And the dead were at my feet. 
But the The cold sweat melted from 
guree liveth their limbs, 
ae eee Nor rot nor reek did they: 
men. 


The look with which they 
look’d on me 
Had never pass’d away. 


An orphan’s curse would drag 
to hell 
A spirit from on high; 
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But oh! more horrible than 
that 

Is the curse in a dead man’s 
eye! 


Seven days, seven nights, I 
saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. 


In his The moving Moon went up 
loneliness 

and ee the sky, 

yearneth And nowhere did abide; 

4 : 

ie Softly she was going up, 
neying And a star or two beside— 
Moon, and 


the stars that still sojourn, yet still move on- 
ward; and everywhere the blue sky belongs to 
them, and is their appointed rest and their na- 
tive country and their own natural homes, which 
they enter unannounced, as lords that are cer- 
tainly expected, and yet there is a silent joy at 
their arrival. 


Her beams bemock’d the sultry 
main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread; 
But where the ship’s huge 
shadow lay, 
charméd water 


alway 
A still and awful red. 


The 


burnt 


By the Beyond the shadow of the 
light of the . 

oe ee ship, 

pehordeth _ I watch’d the water-snakes: 


tures of the 


eatin They moved in tracks of shin- 


ing white, 

And when they reard, the 
elfish light 

Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watch’d their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet 
black, 

They coil’d and swam; and 
every track 

Was a flash of golden fire. 


Their iving things! no 
beauty and O happy liv et & 

their hap- tongue 

piness. 


Their beauty might declare: 
A spring of love gush’d from 
my heart, 
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He blesseth And I bless’d them unaware: 


them in his 
heart. 


The spell 
begins to 
break. 


By grace 
of the holy 
other, 
the ancient 
Mariner is 
refreshed 
with rain. 


He heareth 
sounds and 
seeth 
strange 
sights and 
commo- 
tions in the 
sky and the 
element. 


Sure my kind saint took pity 
on me, 
And I bless’d them unaware. 


The selfsame moment I could 
pray; 

And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and 
sank 

Like lead into the sea. 


Part V 


“O sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be 
given! 

She sent the gentle sleep from 
Heaven, 

That slid into my soul. 


The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remain’d, 

I dreamt that they were fill’d 
with dew; 

And when I awoke, it rain’d. 


My lips were wet, my throat 
was cold, 

My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my 
dreams, 


And still my body drank. 


I moved, and could not feel 
my limbs: 

I was so light—almost 

I thought that I had died in 
sleep, 

And was a blesséd ghost. 


And soon I heard a roaring 
wind: 

It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook 
the sails, 

That were so thin and sere, 


The bedies 
of the 
ship’s crew 
are in- 
spired, and 
the ship 
moves on; 


The upper air burst into life; 


And a_ hundred  fire-flags 
sheen; 

To and fro they were hurried 
about! 


And to and fro, and in and out, 
The wan stars danced be- 
tween. 


And the coming wind did roar 
more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like 
sedge; 

And the rain pour’d down 
from one black cloud; 

The Moon was at its edge. 


The thick black 
cleft, and still 

The Moon was at its side; 

Like waters shot from some 
high crag, 

The lightning fell with never 
a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 


cloud was 


The loud wind never reach’d 
the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the 
Moon 


The dead men gave a groan. 


They groan’d, they 
they all uprose, 

Nor spake, nor moved their 
eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a 
dream, 

To have seen those dead men 
rise. 


stirr’d, 


The helmsman steer’d, the ship 
moved on; 

Yet never a breeze up-blew; 

The mariners all ’gan work 
the ropés, 

Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like 
lifeless tools— 

We were a ghastly crew. 


But not by 
the souls of 
the men, 
nor by de- 
mons of 
earth or 
middle air, 
but by a 
blessed 
troop of 
angelic 
spirits, sent 
down by 
the invoca- 
tion of the 
guardian 
saint. 
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The body of my brother’s son 

Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pull’d at one 
rope, 

But he said naught to me.” 


“I fear thee, ancient Mar- 
iner!” 
calm, 

Guest: 

”T was not those souls that fled 
in pain, 

Which to their corses came 
again, 

But a troop of spirits blest: 


“Be thou Wedding- 


For when it dawn’d—they 
dropp’d their arms, 

And cluster’d round the mast; 
Sweet sounds slowly 
through their mouths, 
And from their bodies pass’d. 


rose 


Around, around, flew each 


sweet sound, 
Then darted to the Sun; 
Slowly the sounds came back 
again, 
Now mix’d, now one by one. 


Sometimes 
the sky 

I heard the skylark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that 
are, 

How they seem’d to fill the 
sea and air 

With their sweet jargoning! 


a-dropping from 


And now ’twas like all instru- 
ments, 

Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the Heavens be 
mute. 


It ceased; yet still the sails 
made on 

A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 


The 
lonesome 
Spirit from 
the South 
Pole car- 
ries on the 
ship as far 
as theLine, 
in obedi- 
ence to the 
angelic 
troop, but 
still re- 
quireth 
vengeance. 


The Polar 
Spirit’s 
fellow- 
demons, 
the in- 
visible 
inhabitants 
of the ele- 
ment, take 
part in his 
wrong; and 
two of them 
relate, one 
to the 
other, that 
penance 
long and 
heavy for 
the ancient 
Mariner 
hath been 
accorded to 
the Polar 
Spirit, who 
returneth 
southward. 
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That to the sleeping woods all 
night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


Till noon we quietly sail’d on, 


Yet never a _ breeze did 
breathe: 

Slowly and smoothly went the 
ship, 


Moved onward from beneath. 


Under the keel nine fathom 
deep, 

From the land of mist and 
snow, 

The Spirit slid: and it was he 

That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their 
tune, 


And the ship stood still also. 


The Sun, right up above the 
mast, 

Had fix’d her to the ocean: 

But in a minute she ’gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion— 

Backwards and forwards half 
her length 

With a short uneasy motion. 


Then like a pawing horse let 
go, 

She made a sudden bound: 

It flung the blood into my 
head, 


And I fell down in a swound. 


How long in that same fit I 
lay, 

I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life re- 
turn’d, 

I heard, and in my soul dis- 
cern’d 

Two voices in the air. 


‘Is it he?’ quoth one, ‘is this 
the man? 

By Him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full 
low 

The harmless Albatross. 
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The 
Mariner 
hath been 
cast into a 
trance; for 
the angelic 
ower 
causeth 
the vessel 
to drive 
northward 
faster than 
human life 
could 
endure. 
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The Spirit who bideth by him- 
self 

In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved 
the man 


Who shot him with his bow.’ 


The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, ‘The man hath pen- 
ance done, 

And penance more will do.’ 


Part VI 


First Voice: 
“But tell me, tell me! speak 
again. 
Thy soft response renewing— 
What makes that ship drive on 
so fast? 
What is the Ocean doing?’ 


Second Voice: 
‘Still as a slave before his lord, 
The Ocean hath no blast; 
His great bright eye most 
silently 
Up to the Moon is cast— 


If he may know which way to 


Z0; 

For she guides him smooth or 
grim. 

See, brother, see! how gra- 
ciously 


She looketh down on him.’ 


First Voice: 
‘But why drives on that ship 
so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?’ 
Second Voice: 
‘The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 


Fly, brother, fly! more high, 
more high! 
Or we shall be belated: 


The super- 
natural 
motion is 
retarded; 
the 
Mariner 
awakes, 
and his 
penance 
begins 
anew. 


The curse 
is finally 
expiated. 


For slow and slow that ship 
will go, 

When the Mariner’s trance is 
abated.’ 


I woke, and we were sailing 
on 

As in a gentle weather: 

’Twas night, calm night, the 
Moon was high; 

The dead men stood together. 


All stood together on the 
deck, 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter: 

All fix’d on me their stony 
eyes, 

That in the Moon did glitter. 


The pang, the curse, with 
which they died, 

Had never pass’d away: 

I could not draw my eyes from 
theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 


And now this spell was snapt: 
once more 

I viewed the ocean green, 

And look’d far forth, yet little 
saw 

Of what had else been seen— 


Like one that on a lonesome 
road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turn’d round, 
walks on, 

And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows a frightful 
fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 


But soon there breathed a 
wind on me, 

Nor sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the 
sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 


And the 
ancient 
Mariner 
beholdeth 
his native 
country. 


The angelic 
spirits leave 


the dead 
bodies, 
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It raised my hair, it fann’d my 
cheek 

Like a meadow-gale of 
spring— 

It mingled strangely with my 
fears, 

Yet it felt like a welcoming, 


Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sail’d softly too: 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the 
breeze— 

On me alone it blew. 


O dream of joy! is this indeed 

The lighthouse top I see? 

Is this the hill? is this the 
kirk? 

Is this mine own countree? 


We drifted o’er the harbour- 
ban 

And I with sobs did pray— 

O let me be awake, my God! 

Or let me sleep alway. 


The harbour-bay was clear as 
glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight 
lay, 

And the shadow of the Moon. 


The rock shone bright, the 
kirk no less 

That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steep’d in 
silentness 

The steady weathercock. 


And the bay was white with 
silent light 

Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that 
shadows were, 

In crimson colours came. 


And appear A little distance from the prow 


in their 


own forms 


of light. 


Those crimson shadows were: 

I turn’d my eyes upon the 
deck— 

O Christ! what saw I there! 


Each corse lay flat, lifeless and 
flat, 

And, by the holy rood! 

A man all light, a seraph-man, 

On every corse there stood. 


This seraph-band, each waved 
his hand: 

It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the 
land, 

Each one a lovely light; 


This seraph-band, each waved 
his hand, 

No voice did they impart— 

No voice; but O, the silence 
sank 

Like music on my heart. 


But soon I heard the dash of 
oars, 

I heard the Pilot’s cheer; 

My head was turn’d perforce 
away, 

And I saw a boat appear. 


The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, 

I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven! it was 
a joy 

The dead men could not blast. 


I saw a third—I heard his 
voice: 

It is the Hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly 
hymns 

That he makes in the wood. 

He'll shrieve my soul, he'll 
wash away 


The Albatross’s blood. 


Part VII 


“This hermit good lives in that 
wood 

Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he 
rears! 
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Approach- 
eth the 
ship with 
wonder. 
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He loves to talk with mar- 
ineres 

That come from a far coun- 
tree. 


He kneels at morn, and noon, 
and eve— 

He hath a cushion plump: 

It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak-stump. 


The skiff-boat near’d: I heard 
them talk, 

‘Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so 
many and fair, 

That signal made but now?’ 


‘Strange, by my faith!’ the 
Hermit said— 

‘And they answer’d not our 
cheer! 

The planks look warp’d! and 
see those sails, 

How thin they are and sere! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 


Brown skeletons of leaves that 
lag 

My forest-brook along; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with 
snow, 

And the owlet whoops to the 
wolf below, 

That eats the 
young.’ 


she-wolf’s 


‘Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish 
look— 

(The Pilot made reply) 

I am = a-fear’d.—‘Push on, 
push on!’ 

Said the Hermit cheerily. 


The boat came closer to the 
ship, 
But I nor spake nor stirr’d; 


The ship 
suddenly 
sinketh. 


The 
ancient 
Mariner 

is saved 

in the 
Pilot’s boat 


The boat came close beneath 
the ship, 

And straight a sound was 
heard. 


Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread: 

It reach’d the ship, it split the 
bay; 

The ship went down like lead. 


Stunn’d by that loud and 
dreadful sound, 

Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven 
days drown’d 

My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I 
found 

Within the Pilot’s boat. 


Upon the whirl, where sank 
the ship, 
boat spun round and 
round; 
And all was still, save that the 
hill 
Was telling of the sound. 


The 


I moved my lips—the Pilot 
shriek’d 

And fell down in a fit; 

The holy Hermit raised his 
eyes, 

And pray’d where he did sit. 


I took the oars: the Pilot’s 
boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laugh’d loud and long, and all 
the while 

His eyes went to and fro. 

‘Ha! ha!’ quoth he, ‘full plain 
I see 

The Devil knows how to row.’ 


And now, all in my own coun- 
tree, 
I stood on the firm land! 


The 
ancient 
Mariner 
earnestly 
entreateth 
the Hermit 
to shrieve 
him; and 
the pen- 
ance of life 
falls on 
him. 


And ever 
and anon 
throughout 
his future 
life an 
agony con- 
straineth 
him to 
travel from 
land to 
land; 
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The Hermit stepp’d forth from 
the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 


‘O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy 
man!’ 

The Hermit cross’d his brow. 

‘Say quick,’ quoth he, ‘I bid 
thee say— 

What manner of man art 
thou?’ 


Forthwith this frame of mine 
was wrench’d 

With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my 
tale; 


And then it left me free. 


Since then, at an uncertain 
hour, 

That agony returns: 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me burns. 


I pass, like night, from land to 
land; 
I have strange 
speech; 
That moment that his face I 
see, 

I know the man that must 
hear me: 

To him my tale I teach. 


power of 


What loud uproar bursts from 
that door! 

The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden-bower the 
bride 

And bridemaids singing are: 

And hark, the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer! 


O Wedding-Guest! this soul 
hath been 

Alone on a wide, wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God 
Himself 

Scarce seeméd there to be. 


And to 
teach, 

by his own 
example, 
love and 
reverence 
to all 
things 
that God 
made and 
loveth, 
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O sweeter than the marriage- 
feast, 

"Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company !— 


To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father 
bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving 
friends, 

And youths and maidens gay! 


Farewell, farewell! but this I 
tell 

To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 

He prayeth well, who loveth 
well 

Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth 


best 

All things both great and 
small; 

For the dear God who loveth 
us, 


He made and loveth all.” 


The Mariner, whose eye is 
bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone: and now the Wedding- 
Guest 

Turn’d from the bridegroom’s 
door. 


He went like one that hath 
been stunn’d, 

And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man 

He rose the morrow morn. 


Kubla Khan 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 
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So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled 
round: 
And there were gardens bright with 
sinuous rills 
Where blossom’d many an incense-bear- 
ing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the 
hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


But O, that deep romantic chasm which 
slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedarn 
cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was 
haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless tur- 
moil seething, 

As if this earth in fast thick pants were 
breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced; 


Amid whose swift half-intermitted 
burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding 
hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s 
flail: 

And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and 


ever 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy mo- 
tion 

Through wood and dale the sacred river 


ran, 
Then reach’d the caverns measureless to 
man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 
And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from 
far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of 
ice! 
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A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she play’d, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me, 

Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ’twould win 

me, 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them 
there. 

And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
(1775-1864) 


Rose Aylmer 


Au what avails the sceptred race, 
Ah what the form divine! 

What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


Aylmer, whom these wakeful 
eyes 
May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 


I consecrate to thee. 


Rose 


On his Seventy-Fifth Birthday 


I sTRovE with none; for none was worth 
my strife, 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, 
Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of 
life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 
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CHARLES LAMB (1775-1834) 


The Old Familiar Faces 


I HAvE had playmates, I have had com- 
panions, 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful 
school-days, 
all are gone, 
faces. 


All, the old familiar 


I have been laughing, I have been carous- 


ing, 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom 
cronies, 

All, all are gone, the old familiar 
faces. 


I loved a love once, fairest among 


women; 

Closed are her doors on me, I must not 
see her— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar 
faces. 


I have a friend, a kinder friend has no 


man; 

Like an ingrate, I left my friend 
abruptly ; 

Left him, to muse on the old familiar 
faces. 


Ghost-like, I paced round the haunts of 
my childhood. 

Earth seemed a desert I was bound to 
traverse, 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 


Friend of my bosom, thou more than a 
brother, 

Why wert not thou born in my father’s 
dwelling? 

So might we talk of the old familiar 
faces— 


How some they have died, and some they 
have left me, 

And some are taken from me; all are 
departed; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


Hester 


WHEN maidens such as Hester die, 

Their place ye may not well supply, 

Though ye among a thousand try, 
With vain endeavour. 


A month or more hath she been dead, 
Yet cannot I by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed, 

And her together. 


A springy motion in her gait, 

A rising step, did indicate 

Of pride and joy no common rate, 
That flush’d her spirit. 


I know not by what name beside 
I shall it call:—if ’twas not pride, 
It was a joy to that allied, 

She did inherit. 


Her parents held the Quaker rule, 

Which doth the human feeling cool, 

But she was train’d in Nature’s school, 
Nature had blest her. 


A waking eye, a prying mind, 

A heart that stirs, is hard to bind, 

A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot blind, 
Ye could not Hester. 


My sprightly neighbour, gone before 

To that unknown and silent shore, 

Shall we not meet, as heretofore, 
Some summer morning, 


When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 
A bliss that would not go away, 

A sweet forewarning? 
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Imperfect Sympathies 


I am of a constitution so general, that it consorts and sympathiseth with all 
things; I have no antipathy, or rather idiosyncracy in anything. Those national 
repugnances do not touch me, nor do I behold with prejudice the F rench, Italian, 
Spaniard, or Dutch—Religio Medici. 


Tuat the author of the Religio Medici, mounted upon the airy stilts 
of abstraction, conversant about notional and conjectural essences; in 
whose categories of Being the possible took the upper hand of the actual; 
should have overlooked the impertinent individualities of such poor con- 
cretions as mankind, is not much to be admired. It is rather to be 
wondered at, that in the genus of animals he should have condescended 
to distinguish that species at all. For myself—earth-bound and fettered 
to the scene of my activities,— 


Standing on earth, not rapt above the sky, 


I confess that I do feel the differences of mankind, national or indi- 
vidual, to an unhealthy excess. I can look with no indifferent eye upon 
things or persons. Whatever is, is to me a matter of taste or distaste; 
or when once it becomes indifferent, it begins to be disrelishing. I am, 
in plainer words, a bundle of prejudices—made up of likings and dis- 
likings—the veriest thrall to sympathies, apathies, antipathies. In a cer- 
tain sense, I hope it may be said of me that I am a lover of my species. 
I can feel for all indifferently, but I cannot feel towards all equally. The 
more purely-English word that expresses sympathy will better explain 
my meaning. I can be a friend to a worthy man, who upon another 
account cannot be my mate or fellow. I cannot like all people alike.t 

*I would be understood as confining myself to the subject of imperfect sympathies. 
To nations or classes of men there can be no direct antipathy. There may be individuals 
born and constellated so opposite to another individual nature, that the same sphere 
cannot hold them. I have met with my moral antipodes, and can believe the story 


of two persons meeting (who never saw one another before in their lives) and in- 
stantly fighting. 


We by proof find there should be 
’Twixt man and man such an antipathy, 

That though he can show no just reason why 
For any former wrong or injury, 

Can neither find a blemish in his fame, 

Nor aught in face or feature justly blame, 
Can challenge or accuse him of no evil, 

Yet notwithstanding hates him as a devil. 


The lines are from old Heywood’s “Hierarchie of Angels,’ and he subjoins a curious 
story in confirmation, of a Spaniard who attempted to assassinate a King Ferdinand of 
Spain, and being put to the rack could give no other reason for the deed but an 
inveterate antipathy which he had taken to the first sight of the King. 


The cause which to that act compell’d him 
Was, he ne’er loved him since he first behield hie 
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I have been trying all my life to like Scotchmen, and am obliged to 
desist from the experiment in despair. They cannot like me—and in 
truth, I never knew one of that nation who attempted to do it. There is 
something more plain and ingenuous in their mode of proceeding. We 
know one another at first sight. There is an order of imperfect intellects 
(under which mine must be content to rank) which in its constitution is 
essentially anti-Caledonian. The owners of the sort of faculties I allude 
to, have minds rather suggestive than comprehensive. They have no 
pretences to much clearness or precision in their ideas, or in their manner 
of expressing them. Their intellectual wardrobe (to confess fairly) has 
few whole pieces in it. They are content with fragments and scattered 
pieces of Truth. She presents no full front to them—a feature or side- 
face at the most. Hints and glimpses, germs and crude essays at a system, 
is the utmost they pretend to. They beat up a little game peradventure— 
and leave it to knottier heads, more robust constitutions, to run it down. 
The light that lights them is not steady and polar, but mutable and 
shifting; waxing, and again waning. Their conversation is accordingly. 
They will throw out a random word in or out of season, and be content 
to let it pass for what it is worth. They cannot speak always as if they 
were upon their oath—but must be understood, speaking or writing, with 
some abatement. They seldom wait to mature a proposition, but e’en 
bring it to market in the green ear. They delight to impart their defective 
discoveries as they arise, without waiting for their full development. 
They are no systematisers, and would but err more by attempting it. 
Their minds, as I said before, are suggestive merely. The brain of a 
true Caledonian (if I am not mistaken) is constituted upon quite a 
different plan. His Minerva is born in panoply. You are never admitted 
to see his ideas in their growth—if, indeed, they do grow, and are not 
rather put together upon principles of clockwork. You never catch his 
mind in an undress. He never hints or suggests any thing, but unlades 
his stock of ideas in perfect order and completeness. He brings his total 
wealth into company, and gravely unpacks it. His riches are always about 
him. He never stoops to catch a glittering something in your presence, 
to share it with you, before he quite knows whether it be true touch or not. 
You cannot cry halves to any thing that he finds. He does not find, but 
bring. You never witness his first apprehension of a thing. His under- 
standing is always at its meridian—you never see the first dawn, the early 
streaks.—He has no faltering of self-suspicion. Surmises, guesses, mis- 
givings, half-intuitions, semi-consciousnesses, partial illuminations, dim 
instincts, embryo conceptions, have no place in his brain, or vocabulary. 
The twilight of dubiety never falls upon him. Is he orthodox—he has 
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no doubts. Is he an infidel—he has none either. Between the affirmative 
and the negative there is no border-land with him. You cannot hover 
with him upon the confines of truth, or wander in the maze of a probable 
argument. He always keeps the path. You cannot make excursions 
with him—for he sets you right. His taste never fluctuates. His morality 
never abates. He cannot compromise, or understand middle actions. 
There can be but a right and a wrong. His conversation is as a book. 
His affirmations have the sanctity of an oath. You must speak upon the 
square with him. He stops a metaphor like a suspected person in an 
enemy’s country. “A healthy book!’—said one of his countrymen to 
me, who had ventured to give that appellation to John Buncle,—“did I 
catch rightly what you said? I have heard of a man in health, and of a 
healthy state of body, but I do not see how that epithet can be properly 
applied to a book.”’ Above all, you must beware of indirect expressions 
before a Caledonian. Clap an extinguisher upon your irony, if you are 
unhappily blest with a vein of it. Remember you are upon your oath. 
I have a print of a graceful female after Leonardo da Vinci, which I 
was showing off to Mr. * * * *, After he had examined it minutely, 
I ventured to ask him how he liked My BEAUTY (a foolish name it goes 
by among my friends)—-when he very gravely assured me, that “he had 
considerable respect for my character and talents’? (so he was pleased 
to say), “but had not given himself much thought about the degree of 
my personal pretensions.”’ The misconception staggered me, but did not 
seem much to disconcert him.—Persons of this nation are particularly 
fond of affirming a truth—which nobody doubts. They do not so properly 
affirm as annunciate it. They do indeed appear to have such a love of truth 
(as if, like virtue, it were valuable for itself) that all truth becomes equally 
valuable, whether the proposition that contains it be new or old, disputed, 
or such as is impossible to become a subject of disputation. I was present 
not long since at a party of North Britons, where a son of Burns was 
expected ; and happened to drop a silly expression (in my South British 
way), that I wished it were the father instead of the son—when four of 
them started up at once to inform me, that “that was impossible, because 
he was dead.” An impracticable wish, it seems, was more than they could 
conceive. Swift has hit off this part of their character, namely their love 
of truth, in his biting way, but with an illiberality that necessarily confines 
the passage to the margin.’ The tediousness of these people is certainly 


There are some people who think they sufficiently acquit themselves and entertain 
their company, with relating facts of no consequence, not at all out of the road of such 
common incidents as happen every day; and this I have observed more frequently 
among the Scots than any other nation, who are very careful not to omit the minutest 
circumstances of time or place; which kind of discourse, if it were not a little relieved 
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provoking. I wonder if they ever tire one another!—In my early life 
I had a passionate fondness for the poetry of Burns. I have sometimes 
foolishly hoped to ingratiate myself with his countrymen by expressing it. 
But I have always found that a true Scot resents your admiration of his 
compatriot, even more than he would your contempt of him. The latter 
he imputes to your “imperfect acquaintance with many of the words 
which he uses’’; and the same objection makes it a presumption in you 
to suppose that you can admire him.—Thomson they seem to have for- 
gotten. Smollett they have neither forgotten nor forgiven, for his deline- 
ation of Rory and his companion, upon their first introduction to our 
metropolis.—Speak of Smollett as a great genius, and they will retort 
upon you Hume’s History compared with his Continuation of it. What 
if the historian had continued “Humphrey Clinker”? 

I have, in the abstract, no disrespect for Jews. They are a piece of 
stubborn antiquity, compared with which Stonehenge is in its nonage. 
They date beyond the pyramids. But I should not care to be in habits 
of familiar intercourse with any of that nation. I confess that I have 
not the nerves to enter their synagogues. Old prejudices cling about me. 
I cannot shake off the story of Hugh of Lincoln. Centuries of injury, 
contempt, and hate, on the one side,—of cloaked revenge, dissimulation, 
and hate, on the other, between our and their fathers, must, and ought, 
to affect the blood of the children. I cannot believe it can run clear and 
kindly yet; or that a few fine words, such as candour, liberality, the light 
of a nineteenth century, can close up the breaches of so deadly a disunion. 
. A Hebrew is nowhere congenial to me. He is least distasteful on ’Change 
—for the mercantile spirit levels all distinctions, as all are beauties in 
the dark. I boldly confess that I do not relish the approximation of Jew 
and Christian, which has become so fashionable. The reciprocal endear- 
ments have, to me, something hypocritical and unnatural in them. I do 
not like to see the Church and Synagogue kissing and congeeing in 
awkward postures of an affected civility. If they are converted, why 
do they not come over to us altogether? Why keep up a form of separa- 
tion, when the life of it is fled? If they can sit with us at table, why 
do they keck at our cookery? I do not understand these half convertites. 
Jews christianising—Christians judaising—puzzle me. I like fish or flesh. 
A moderate Jew is a more confounding piece of anomaly than a wet 
Quaker. The spirit of the synagogue is essentially separative. B 
would have been more in keeping if he had abided by the faith of his 
forefathers. There is a fine scorn in his face, which nature meant to 


by the uncouth terms and phrases, as well as accent and gesture peculiar to that country, 
would be hardly tolerable —Hints towards an Essay on Conversation. 
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be of Christians. The Hebrew spirit is strong in him, in spite of his 
proselytism. He cannot conquer the Shibboleth. How it breaks out, 
when he sings, “The Children of Israel passed through the Red Sea”! 
The auditors, for the moment, are as Egyptians to him, and he rides over 
our necks in triumph. There is no mistaking him.—B has a strong 
expression of sense in his countenance, and it is confirmed by his singing. 
The foundation of his vocal excellence is sense. He sings with under- 
standing, as Kemble delivered dialogue. He would sing the Command- 
ments, and give an appropriate character to each prohibition. His nation, 
in general, have not over-sensible countenances. How should they ?—but 
you seldom see a silly expression among them. Gain, and the pursuit 
of gain, sharpen a man’s visage. I never heard of an idiot being born 
among them.—Some admire the Jewish female physiognomy. I admire 
it—but with trembling. Jael had those full dark inscrutable eyes. 

In the Negro countenance you will often meet with strong traits of 
benignity. I have felt yearnings of tenderness towards some of these 
faces—or rather masks—that have looked out kindly upon one in casual 
encounters in the streets and highways. I love what Fuller beautifully 
calls—these “images of God cut in ebony.” But I should not like to 
associate with them, to share my meals and my good-nights with them— 
because they are black. 

I love Quaker ways, and Quaker worship. I venerate the Quaker 
principles. It does me good for the rest of the day when I meet any of 
their people in my path. When I am ruffled or disturbed by any occur- 
rence, the sight, or quiet voice of a Quaker, acts upon me as a ventilator, 
lightening the air, and taking off a load from the bosom. But I cannot 
like the Quakers (as Desdemona would say) “to live with them.” 
I am all over sophisticated—with humours, fancies, craving hourly 
sympathy. I must have books, pictures, theatres, chit-chat, scandal, jokes, 
ambiguities, and a thousand whim-whams, which their simpler taste can 
do without. I should starve at their primitive banquet. My appetites 
are too high for the salads which (according to Evelyn) Eve dressed for 
the angel, my gusto too excited 


To sit a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 


The indirect answers which Quakers are often found to return to 
a question put to them may be explained, I think, without the vulgar 
assumption, that they are more given to evasion and equivocating than 
other people. They naturally look to their words more carefully, and 
are more cautious of committing themselves, They have a peculiar 
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character to keep up on this head. They stand in a manner upon their 
veracity. A Quaker is by law exempted from taking an oath. The 
custom of resorting to an oath in extreme cases, sanctified as it is by 
all religious antiquity, is apt (it must be confessed) to introduce into the 
laxer sort of minds the notion of two kinds of truth—the one applicable 
to the solemn affairs of justice, and the other to the common proceedings 
of daily intercourse. As truth bound upon the conscience by an oath 
can be but truth, so in the common affirmation of the shop and the market- 
place a latitude is expected, and conceded, upon questions wanting this 
solemn covenant. Something less than truth satisfies. It is common to 
hear a person say, “You do not expect me to speak as if I were upon my 
oath.” Hence a great deal of incorrectness and inadvertency, short of 
falsehood, creeps into ordinary conversation; and a kind of secondary 
or laic-truth is tolerated, where clergy-truth—oath-truth, by the nature 
of the circumstances, is not required. A Quaker knows none of this 
distinction. His simple affirmation being received, upon the most sacred 
occasions, without any further test, stamps a value upon the words which 
he is to use upon the most indifferent topics of life. He looks to them, 
naturally, with more severity. You can have of him no more than his 
word. He knows, if he is caught tripping in a casual expression, he for- 
feits, for himself, at least, his claim to the invidious exemption. He 
knows that his syllables are weighed—and how far a consciousness of 
this particular watchfulness, exerted against a person, has a tendency 
to produce indirect answers, and a diverting of the question by honest 
means, might be illustrated, and the practice justified, by a more sacred 
example than is proper to be adduced upon this occasion. The admirable 
presence of mind, which is notorious in Quakers upon all contingencies, . 
might be traced to this imposed self-watchfulness—if it did not seem 
rather an humble and secular scion of that old stock of religious constancy, 
which never bent or faltered, in the Primitive Friends, or gave way to 
the winds of persecution, to the violence of judge or accuser, under trials 
and racking examinations. “You will never be the wiser, if I sit here 
answering your questions till midnight,” said one of those upright 
Justicers to Penn, who had been putting law-cases with a puzzling 
subtlety. ‘Thereafter as the answers may be,” retorted the Quaker. 
The astonishing composure of this people is sometimes ludicrously dis- 
played in lighter instances.—I was travelling in a stage coach with three 
male Quakers, buttoned up in the straitest nonconformity of their sect. 
We stopped to bait at Andover, where a meal, partly tea apparatus, partly 
supper, was set before us. My friends confined themselves to the tea- 
table. I in my way took supper. When the landlady brought in the bill, 
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the eldest of my companions discovered that she had charged for both 
meals. This was resisted. Mine hostess was very clamorous and positive. 
Some mild arguments were used on the part of the Quakers, for which 
the heated mind of the good lady seemed by no means a fit recipient. 
The guard came in with his usual peremptory notice. The Quakers pulled 
out their money, and formally tendered it—so much for tea—I, in 
humble imitation, tendering mine—for the supper which I had taken. 
She would not relax in her demand. So they all three quietly put up 
their silver, as did myself, and marched out of the room, the eldest 
and gravest going first, with myself closing up the rear, who thought I 
could not do better than follow the example of such grave and warrant- 
able personages. We got in. The steps went up. The coach drove off. 
The murmurs of mine hostess, not very indistinctly or ambiguously pro- 
nounced, became after a time inaudible—and now my conscience, which 
the whimsical scene had for a time suspended, beginning to give some 
twitches, I waited, in the hope that some justification would be offered 
by these serious persons for the seeming injustice of their conduct. To 
my great surprise, not a syllable was dropped on the subject. They sat 
as mute as at a meeting. At length the eldest of them broke silence, by 
inquiring of his next neighbour, “Hast thee heard how indigos go at the 
India House?” and the question operated as a soporific on my moral 
feeling as far as Exeter. 


Dream-Children; A Reverie 


CHILDREN love to listen to stories about their elders, when they were 
children; to stretch their imagination to the conception of a traditionary 
great-uncle or grandame, whom they never saw. It was in this spirit that 
my little ones crept about me the other evening to hear about their great- 
grandmother Field, who lived in a great house in Norfolk (a hundred 
times bigger than that in which they and papa lived) which had been 
the scene—so at least it was generally believed in that part of the coun- 
try—of the tragic incidents which they had lately become familiar with 
from the ballad of the Children in the Wood. Certain it is that the 
whole story of the children and their cruel uncle was to be seen fairly 
carved out in wood upon the chimney-piece of the great hall, the whole 
story down to the Robin Redbreasts, till a foolish rich person pulled it 
down to set up a marble one of modern invention in its stead, with no 
story upon it. Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s looks, too 
tender to be called upbraiding. Then I went on to say, how religious 
and how good their great-grandmother Field was, how beloved and re- 
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spected by everybody, though she was not indeed the mistress of this 
great house, but had only the charge of it (and yet in some respects she 
might be said to be the mistress of it too) committed to her by the 
owner, who preferred living in a newer and more fashionable mansion 
which he had purchased somewhere in the adjoining county; but still 
she lived in it in a manner as if it had been her own, and kept up the 
dignity of the great house in a sort while she lived, which afterwards 
came to decay, and was nearly pulled down, and all its old ornaments 
stripped and carried away to the owner’s other house, where they were 
set up, and looked as awkward as if some one were to carry away the 
old tombs they had seen lately at the Abbey, and stick them up in Lady 
C.’s tawdry gilt drawing-room. Here John smiled, as much as to say, 
“that would be foolish indeed.” And then I told how, when she came 
to die, her funeral was attended by a concourse of all the poor, and some 
of the gentry too, of the neighbourhood for many miles round, to show 
their respect for her memory, because she had been such a good and 
religious woman ; so good indeed that she knew all the Psaltery by heart, 
ay, and a great part of the Testament besides. Here little Alice spread 
her hands. Then I told what a tall, upright, graceful person their great- 
grandmother Field once was; and how in her youth she was esteemed the 
best dancer—here Alice’s little right foot played an involuntary move- 
ment, till upon my looking grave, it desisted—the best dancer, I was 
saying, in the county, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came, and 
bowed her down with pain; but it could never bend her good spirits, or 
make them stoop, but they were still upright, because she was so good 
and religious. Then I told how she was used to sleep by herself in a 
lone chamber of the great lone house; and how she believed that an 
apparition of two infants was to be seen at midnight gliding up and down 
the great staircase near where she slept, but she said “those innocents 
would do her no harm”; and how frightened I used to be, though in 
those days I had my maid to sleep with me, because I was never half so 
good or religious as she—and yet I never saw the infants. Here John 
expanded all his eyebrows and tried to look courageous. Then I told 
how good she was to all her grand-children, having us to the great house 
in the holydays, where I in particular used to spend many hours by 
myself, in gazing upon the old busts of the Twelve Cesars, that had 
been Emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads would seem to live 
again, or I to be turned into marble with them; how I never could be 
tired with roaming about that huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, 
with their worn-out hangings, fluttering tapestry, and carved oaken 
panels, with the gilding almost rubbed out—sometimes in the spacious 
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old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost to myself, unless when now 
and then a solitary gardening man would cross me—and how the nec- 
tarines and peaches hung upon the walls, without my ever offering to 
pluck them, because they were forbidden fruit, unless now and then,— 
and because I had more pleasure in strolling about among the old mel- 
ancholy-looking yew trees, or the firs, and picking up the red berries, 
and the fir apples, which were good for nothing but to look at—or in 
lying about upon the fresh grass, with all the fine garden smells around 
me—or basking in the orangery, till I could almost fancy myself ripening 
too along with the oranges and the limes in that grateful warmth—or 
in watching the dace that darted to and fro in the fish-pond, at the 
bottom of the garden, with here and there a great sulky pike hanging 
midway down the water in silent state, as if it mocked at their imper- 
tinent friskings,—I had more pleasure in these busy-idle diversions than 
in all the sweet flavours of peaches, nectarines, oranges, and such like 
common baits of children. Here John slily deposited back upon the plate 
a bunch of grapes, which, not unobserved by Alice, he had meditated 
dividing with her, and both seemed willing to relinquish them for the 
present as irrelevant. Then in somewhat a more heightened tone, I 
told how, though their great-grandmother Field loved all her grand- 
children, yet in an especial manner she might be said to love their uncle, 
John L , because he was so handsome and spirited a youth, and a 
king to the rest of us; and, instead of moping about in solitary corners, 
like some of us, he would mount the most mettlesome horse he could 
get when but an imp no bigger than ourselves, and make it carry him 
half over the county in a morning, and join the hunters when there were 
any out—and yet he loved the old great house and gardens too, but had 
too much spirit to be always pent up within their boundaries—and how 
their uncle grew up to man’s estate as brave as he was handsome, to the 
admiration of every body, but of their great-grandmother Field most 
especially; and how he used to carry me upon his back when I was a 
lame-footed boy—for he was a good bit older than me—many a mile 
when I could not walk for pain;—and how in after life he became lame- 
footed too, and I did not always (I fear) make allowances enough for 
him when he was impatient, and in pain, nor remember sufficiently how 
considerate he had been to me when I was lame-footed; and how when 
he died, though he had not been dead an hour, it seemed as if he had 
died a great while ago, such a distance there is betwixt life and death; 
and how I bore his death as I thought pretty well at first, but afterwards 
it haunted and haunted me; and though I did not cry or take it to heart 
as some do, and as I think he would have done if I had died, yet I 
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missed him all day long, and knew not till then how much I had loved 
him. I missed his kindness, and I missed his crossness, and wished him 
to be alive again, to be quarrelling with him (for we quarrelled some- 
times), rather than not have him again, and was as uneasy without him, 
as he their poor uncle must have been when the doctor took off his limb. 
Here the children fell a crying, and asked if their little mourning which 
they had on was not for uncle John, and they looked up, and prayed me 
not to go on about their uncle, but to tell them some stories about their 
pretty dead mother. Then I told how for seven long years, in hope 
sometimes, sometimes in despair, yet persisting ever, I courted the fair 
Alice W- n; and, as much as children could understand, I explained 
to them what coyness, and difficulty, and denial meant in maidens— 
when suddenly, turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out 
at her eyes with such a reality of re-presentment, that I became in doubt 
which of them stood there before me, or whose that bright hair was; 
and while I stood gazing, both the children gradually grew fainter to my 
view, receding, and still receding till nothing at last but two mournful 
features were seen in the uttermost distance, which, without speech, 
strangely impressed upon me the effects of speech; “We are not of Alice, 
nor of thee, nor are we children at all. The children of Alice call Bartrum 
father. We are nothing; less than nothing, and dreams. We are only 
what might have been, and must wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe 
millions of ages before we have existence, and a name’—and imme- 
diately awaking, I found myself quietly seated in my bachelor arm- 
chair, where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget unchanged 
by my side—but John L. (or James Elia) was gone for ever. 


The Praise of Chimney-Sweepers 


I LIKE to meet a sweep—understand me—not a grown sweeper— 
old chimney-sweepers are by no means attractive—but one of those tender 
novices, blooming through their first nigritude, the maternal washings 
not quite effaced from the cheek—such as come forth with the dawn, 
or somewhat earlier, with their little professional notes sounding like 
the peep peep of a young sparrow; or liker to the matin lark should I 
pronounce them, in their aerial ascents not seldom anticipating the sun- 
rise? 

I have a kindly yearning toward these dim specks—poor blots— 
innocent blacknesses— 

I reverence these young Africans of our own growth—these almost 
clergy imps, who sport their cloth without assumption; and from their 
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little pulpits (the tops of chimneys), in the nipping air of a December 
morning, preach a lesson of patience to mankind. 

When a child, what a mysterious pleasure it was to witness their 
operation! to see a chit no bigger than one’s self enter, one knew not 
by what process, into what seemed the fauces Averni—to pursue him in 
imagination, as he went sounding on through so many dark stifling cav- 
erns, horrid shades!—to shudder with the idea that “now, surely, he 
must be lost for ever!’—to revive at hearing his feeble shout of dis- 
covered daylight—and then (O fulness of delight) running out of 
doors, to come just in time to see the sable phenomenon emerge in safety, 
the brandished weapon of his art victorious like some flag waved over 
a conquered citadel! I seem to remember having been told, that a bad 
sweep was once left in a stack with his brush, to indicate which way the 
wind blew. It was an awful spectacle certainly; not much unlike the 
old stage direction in Macbeth, where the “Apparition of a child crowned 
with a tree in his hand rises.” 

Reader, if thou meetest one of these small gentry in thy early ram- 
bles, it is good to give him a penny. It is better to give him two-pence. 
If it be starving weather, and to the proper troubles of his hard occupa- 
tion, a pair of kibed heels (no unusual accompaniment) be superadded, 
the demand on thy humanity will surely rise to a tester. 

There is a composition, the ground-work of which I have under- 
stood to be the sweet wood ’yclept sassafras. This wood boiled down 
to a kind of tea, and tempered with an infusion of milk and sugar, hath 
to some tastes a delicacy beyond the China luxury. I know not how 
thy palate may relish it; for myself, with every deference to the judicious 
Mr. Read, who hath time out of mind kept open a shop (the only one 
he avers in London) for the vending of his “wholesome and pleasant 
beverage,” on the south side of Fleet Street, as thou approachest Bridge 
Street—the only Salopian house,—I have never yet ventured to dip my 
own particular lip in a basin of his commended ingredients—a cautious 
premonition to the olfactories constantly whispering to me, that my 
stomach must infallibly, with all due courtesy, decline it. Yet I have 
seen palates, otherwise not uninstructed in dietetical elegances, sup it up 
with avidity. 

I know not by what particular conformation of the organ it happens, 
but I have always found that this composition is surprisingly gratifying 
to the palate of a young chimney-sweeper—whether the oily particles 
(sassafras is slightly oleaginous) do attenuate and soften the fuliginous 
concretions, which are sometimes found (in dissections) to adhere to 
the roof of the mouth in these unfledged practitioners; or whether 
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Nature, sensible that she had mingled too much of bitter wood in the 
lot of these raw victims, caused to grow out of the earth her sassafras 
for a sweet lenitive—but so it is, that no possible taste or odour to the 
senses of a young chimney-sweeper can convey a delicate excitement 
comparable to this mixture. Being penniless, they will yet hang their 
black heads over the ascending steam, to gratify one sense if possible, 
seemingly no less pleased than those domestic animals—cats—when they 
purr over a new-found sprig of valerian. There is something more in 
these sympathies than philosophy can inculcate. 

Now albeit Mr. Read boasteth, not without reason, that his is the 
only Salopian house; yet be it known to thee, reader—if thou art one 
who keepest what are called good hours, thou art haply ignorant of the 
fact—he hath a race of industrious imitators, who from stalls, and under 
open sky, dispense the same savoury mess to humbler customers, at that 
dead time of the dawn, when (as extremes meet) the rake, reeling home 
from his midnight cups, and the hard-handed artisan leaving his bed to 
resume the premature labours of the day, jostle, not unfrequently to 
the manifest disconcerting of the former, for the honours of the pave- 
ment. It is the time when, in summer, between the expired and the not 
yet relumined kitchen-fires, the kennels of our fair metropolis give forth 
their least satisfactory odours. The rake, who wisheth to dissipate his 
o’er-night vapours in more grateful coffee, curses the ungenial fume, 
as he passeth; but the artisan stops to taste, and blesses the fragrant 
break fast. 

This is Saloop—the precocious herb-woman’s darling—the delight 
of the early gardener, who transports his smoking cabbages by break 
of day from Hammersmith to Covent Garden’s famed piazzas—the 
delight, and, oh I fear, too often the envy of the unpennied sweep. Him 
shouldest thou haply encounter, with his dim visage pendent over the 
grateful steam, regale him with a sumptuous basin (it will cost thee but 
three halfpennies) and a slice of delicate bread and butter (an added 
halfpenny )—so may thy culinary fires, eased of the o’er-charged secre- 
tions from thy worse-placed hospitalities, curl up a lighter volume to the 
welkin—so may the descending soot never taint thy costly well-ingre- 
dienced soups—nor the odious cry, quick-reaching from street to street, 
of the fired chimney, invite the rattling engines from ten adjacent par- 
ishes, to disturb for a casual scintillation thy peace and pocket! 

I am by nature extremely susceptible of street affronts; the jeers and 
taunts of the populace; the low-bred triumph they display over the casual 
trip, or splashed stocking, of a gentleman. Yet can I endure the jocu- 
larity of a young sweep with something more than forgiveness.~~-Lu 
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the last winter but one, pacing along Cheapside with my accustomed 
precipitation when I walk westward, a treacherous slide brought me 
upon my back in an instant. I scrambled up with pain and shame enough 
—yet outwardly trying to face it down, as if nothing had happened— 
when the roguish grin of one of these young wits encountered me. There 
he stood, pointing me out with his dusky finger to the mob, and to a 
poor woman (I suppose his mother) in particular, till the tears for the 
exquisiteness of the fun (so he thought it) worked themselves out at 
the corners of his poor red eyes, red from many a previous weeping, and 
soot-inflamed, yet twinkling through all with such a joy, snatched out 
of desolation, that Hogarth but Hogarth has got him already (how 
could he miss him?) in the March to Finchley, grinning at the pie-man 
there he stood, as he stands in the picture, irremovable, as if the jest 
was to last for ever—with such a maximum of glee, and minimum of 
mischief, in his mirth—for the grin of a genuine sweep hath absolutely 
no malice in it—that I could have been content, if the honour of a gen- 
tleman might endure it, to have remained his butt and his mockery till 
midnight. 

I am by theory obdurate to the seductiveness of what are called a fine 
set of teeth. Every pair of rosy lips (the ladies must pardon me) is 
a casket, presumably holding such jewels; but, methinks, they should 
take leave to “air’’ them as frugally as possible. The fine lady, or fine 
gentleman, who show me their teeth, show me bones. Yet must I con- 
fess, that from the mouth of a true sweep a display (even to ostentation) 
of those white and shining ossifications, strikes me as an agreeable 
anomaly in manners, and an allowable piece of foppery. It is, as when 


A sable cloud 
Turns forth her silver lining on the night. 


It is like some remnant of gentry not quite extinct; a badge of better 
days; a hint of nobility:—and, doubtless, under the obscuring darkness 
and double night of their forlorn disguisement, oftentimes lurketh good 
blood, and gentle conditions, derived from lost ancestry, and a lapsed 
pedigree. The premature apprenticements of these tender victims give 
but too much encouragement, I fear, to clandestine, and almost infantile 
abductions ; the seeds of civility and true courtesy, so often discernible in 
these young grafts (not otherwise to be accounted for), plainly hint at 
some forced adoptions; many noble Rachels mourning for their children, 
even in our days, countenance the fact; the tales of fairy-spiriting may 
shadow a lamentable verity, and the recovery of the young Montagu be 
but a solitary instance of good fortune, out of many irreparable and 
hopeless defiliations. 
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In one of the state beds at Arundel Castle, a few years since—under 
a ducal canopy—(that seat of the Howards is an object of curiosity to 
visitors, chiefly for its beds, in which the late duke was especially a con- 
noisseur )—encircled with curtains of delicatest crimson, with starry cor- 
onets inwoven—folded between a pair of sheets whiter and softer than 
the lap where Venus lulled Ascanius—was discovered by chance, after 
all methods of search had failed, at noon-day, fast asleep, a lost chimney- 
sweeper. The little creature, having somehow confounded his passage 
among the intricacies of those lordly chimneys, by some unknown aper- 
ture had alighted upon this magnificent chamber; and, tired with his 
tedious explorations, was unable to resist the delicious invitement to 
repose, which he there saw exhibited; so, creeping between the sheets 
very quietly, laid his black head upon the pillow, and slept like a young 
Howard. 

Such is the account given to the visitors at the Castle—But I cannot 
help seeming to perceive a confirmation of what I have just hinted at in 
this story. A high instinct was at work in the case, or I am mistaken. 
Is it probable that a poor child of that description, with whatever weari- 
ness he might be visited, would have ventured, under such a penalty, 
as he would be taught to expect, to uncover the sheets of a Duke’s bed, 
and deliberately to lay himself down between them, when the rug, or the 
carpet, presented an obvious couch, still far above his pretensions—is 
this probable, I would ask, if the great power of nature, which I contend 
for, had not been manifested within him, prompting to the adventure? 
Doubtless this young nobleman (for such my mind misgives me that 
he must be) was allured by some memory, not amounting to full con- 
sciousness, of his condition in infancy, when he was used to be lapt by 
his mother, or his nurse, in just such sheets as he there found, into 
which he was but now creeping back as into his proper incunabula, and 
resting-place—By no other theory, than by this sentiment of a pre- 
existent state (as I may call it), can I explain a deed so venturous, and, 
indeed, upon any other system, so indecorous, in this tender, but unsea- 
sonable, sleeper. 

My pleasant friend Jem Wuitr was so impressed with a belief of 
metamorphoses like this frequently taking place, that in some sort to 
reverse the wrongs of fortune in these poor changelings, he instituted 
an annual feast of chimney-sweepers, at which it was his pleasure to 
officiate as host and waiter. It was a solemn supper held in Smithfield, 
upon the yearly return of the fair of St. Bartholomew. Cards were issued 
a week before to the master-sweeps in and about the metropolis, confining 
the invitation to their younger fry, Now and then an elderly stripling 
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would get in among us, and be good-naturedly winked at; but our main 
body were infantry. One unfortunate wight, indeed, who relying upon 
his dusky suit, had intruded himself into our party, but by tokens was 
providentially discovered in time to be no chimney-sweeper (all is not 
soot which looks so), was quoited out of the presence with universal 
indignation, as not having on the wedding garment; but in general the 
greatest harmony prevailed. The place chosen was a convenient spot 
among the pens, at the north side of the fair, not so far distant as to be 
impervious to the agreeable hubbub of that vanity; but remote enough 
not to be obvious to the interruption of every gaping spectator in it. 
The guests assembled about seven. In those little temporary parlours 
three tables were spread with napery, not so fine as substantial, and at 
every board a comely hostess presided with her pan of hissing sausages. 
The nostrils of the young rogues dilated at the savour. JAMES WHITE, 
as head waiter, had charge of the first table; and myself, with our trusty 
companion? Bicop, ordinarily ministered to the other two. There was 
clambering and jostling, you may be sure, who should get at the first 
table—for Rochester in his maddest days could not have done the 
humours of the scene with more spirit than my friend. After some 
general expression of thanks for the honour the company had done him, 
his inaugural ceremony was to clasp the greasy waist of old dame Ursula 
(the fattest of the three), that stood frying and fretting, half-blessing, 
half-cursing “the gentleman,” and imprint upon her chaste lips a tender 
salute, whereat the universal host would set up a shout that tore the con- 
cave, while hundreds of grinning teeth startled the night with their 
brightness. O it was a pleasure to see the sable younkers lick in the 
unctuous meat, with jis more unctuous sayings—how he would fit the 
tit-bits to the puny mouths, reserving the lengthier links for the seniors— 
how he would intercept a morsel even in the jaws of some young des- 
perado, declaring it ‘must to the pan again to be browned, for it was 
not fit for a gentleman’s eating’”—how he would recommend this slice 
of white bread, or that piece of kissing-crust, to a tender juvenile, advis- 
ing them all to have a care of cracking their teeth, which were their 
best patrimony,—how genteelly he would deal about the small ale, as if 
it were wine, naming the brewer, and protesting, if it were not good 
he should lose their custom; with a special recommendation to wipe the 
lip before drinking. Then we had our toasts—“The King,’—the 
“Cloth,”’—which, whether they understood or not, was equally diverting 
and flattering ;—and for a crowning sentiment, which never failed, “May 
the Brush supersede the Laurel.” All these, and. fifty other fancies, 
*John Fenwick. 
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which were rather felt than comprehended by his guests, would he utter, 
standing upon tables, and prefacing every sentiment with a “Gentlemen, 
give me leave to propose so and so,” which was a prodigious comfort 
to those young orphans; every now and then stuffing into his mouth 
(for it did not do to be squeamish on these occasions) indiscriminate 
pieces of those reeking sausages, which pleased them mightily, and was 
the savouriest part, you may believe, of the entertainment, 


Golden lads and lasses must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust— 


James White is extinct, and with him these suppers have long ceased. 
He carried away with him half the fun of the world when he died— 
of my world at least. His old clients look for him among the pens; 
and, missing him, reproach the altered feast of St. Bartholomew, and 
the glory of Smithfield departed for ever. 


The Gentle Giantess 


THE widow Blacket, of Oxford, is the largest female I ever had the 
pleasure of beholding. There may be her parallel upon the earth; but 
surely I never saw it. I take her to be lineally descended from the 
maid’s aunt of Brainford, who caused Master Ford such uneasiness. 
She hath Atlantean shoulders; and, as she stoopeth in her gait,—with 
as few offences to answer for in her own particular as any one of Eve’s 
daughters,—her back seems broad enough to bear the blame of all the 
peccadilloes that have been committed since Adam. She girdeth her 
waist—or what she is pleased to esteem as such—nearly up to her 
shoulders; from beneath which that huge dorsal expanse, in mountainous 
declivity, emergeth. Respect for her alone preventeth the idle boys, 
who follow her about in shoals, whenever she cometh abroad, from get- 
ting up and riding. But her presence infallibly commands a reverence. 
She is indeed, as the Americans would express it, something awful. 
Her person is a burthen to herself no less than to the ground which 
bears her. To her mighty bone, she had a pinguitude withal, which makes 
the depth of winter to her the most desirable season. Her distress in 
the warmer solstice is pitiable. During the months of July and August, 
she usually renteth a cool cellar, where ices are kept, whereinto she 
descendeth when Sirius rageth. She dates from a hot Thursday,— 
some twenty-five years ago. Her apartment in summer is pervious to 
the four winds. Two doors, in north and south direction, and two win- 
dows, fronting the rising and the setting sun, never closed, from every 
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cardinal point catch the contributory breezes. She loves to enjoy what 
she calls a quadruple draught. That must be a shrewd zephyr that can 
escape her. I owe a painful face-ache, which oppresses me at this 
moment, to a cold caught, sitting by her, one day in last July, at this 
receipt of coolness. Her fan, in ordinary, resembleth a banner spread, 
which she keepeth continually on the alert to detect the least breeze. She 
possesseth an active and gadding mind, totally incommensurate with 
her person. No one delighteth more than herself in country exercises 
and pastimes. I have passed many an agreeable holiday with her in her 
favourite park at Woodstock. She performs her part in these delightful 
ambulatory excursions by the aid of a portable garden-chair. She set- 
teth out with you at a fair foot-gallop, which she keepeth up till you 
are both well-breathed, and then reposeth she for a few seconds. Then 
she is up again for a hundred paces or so, and again resteth; her move- 
ments, on these sprightly occasions, being something between walking 
and flying. Her great weight seemeth to propel her forward, ostrich- 
fashion. In this kind of relieved marching, I have traversed with her 
many scores of acres on those well-wooded and well-watered domains. 
Her delight at Oxford is in the public walks and gardens, where, when 
the weather is not too oppressive, she passeth much of her valuable time. 
There is a bench at Maudlin, or rather situated between the frontiers of 
that and *s College (some litigation, latterly, about repairs, has 
vested the property of it finally in ’s), where, at the hour of 
noon, she is ordinarily to be found sitting,—-so she calls it by courtesy,— 
but, in fact, pressing and breaking of it down with her enormous settle- 
ment; as both those foundations,—who, however, are good-natured 
enough to wink at it,—have found, I believe, to their cost. Here she 
taketh the fresh air, principally at vacation-times, when the walks are 
‘ freest from interruption of the younger fry of students. Here she 
passeth her idle hours, not idly, but generally accompanied with a book,— 
blessed if she can but intercept some resident Fellow (as usually there 
are some of that brood left behind at these periods), or stray Master 
of Arts (to most of them she is better known than their dinner bell), 
with whom she may confer upon any curious topic of literature. I have 
seen these shy gownsmen, who truly set but a very slight value upon 
female conversation, cast a hawk’s eye upon her from the length of 
Maudlin Grove, and warily glide off into another walk,—true monks as 
they are; and urgently neglecting the delicacies of her polished converse 
for their own perverse and uncommunicating solitariness! Within-doors, 
her principal diversion is music, vocal and instrumental; in both which 
she is no mean professor. Her voice is wonderfully fine; but till I got 
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used to it, I confess it staggered me. It is, for all the world, like that 
of a piping bullfinch; while, from her size and stature, you would expect 
notes to drown the deep organ. The shake, which most fine singers 
reserve for the close or cadence, by some unaccountable flexibility, or 
tremulousness of pipe, she carrieth quite through the composition; so 
that her time, to a common air or ballad, keeps double motion, like the 
earth,—running the primary circuit of the tune, and still revolving upon 
its own axis. The effect, as I said before, when you are used to it, is as 
agreeable as it is altogether new and surprising. The spacious apartment 
of her outward frame lodgeth a soul in all respects disproportionate. 
Of more than mortal make, she evinceth withal a trembling sensibility, 
a yielding infirmity of purpose, a quick susceptibility to reproach, and 
all the train of diffident and blushing virtues, which for their habitation 
usually seek out a feeble frame, an attenuated and meagre constitution. 
With more than man’s bulk, her humours and occupations are eminently 
feminine. She sighs,—being six feet high. She languisheth,—being 
two feet wide. She worketh slender sprigs upon the delicate muslin,— 
her fingers being capable of moulding a Colossus. She sippeth her wine 
out of her glass daintily—her capacity being that of a tun of Heidelberg. 
She goeth mincingly with those feet of hers, whose solidity need not 
fear the black ox’s pressure. Softest and largest of thy sex, adieu! 
By what parting attribute may I salute thee, last and best of the Titan- 
esses,—Oceress, fed with milk instead of blood; not least, or least hand- 
some, among Oxford’s stately structures,—Oxford, who, in its deadest 
time of vacation, can never properly be said to be empty, having thee 
to fill it. 


Poor Relations 


A poor Relation—is the most irrelevant thing in nature,—a piece 
of impertinent correspondency,—an odious approximation,—a haunting 
conscience,—a preposterous shadow, lengthening in the noontide of our 
prosperity,—an unwelcome remembrancer,—a perpetually recurring mor- 
tification,—a drain on your purse,—a more intolerable dun upon your 
pride,—a drawback upon success,—a rebuke to your rising,—a stain in 
your blood,—a blot on your ’scutcheon,—a rent in your garment,—a 
death’s head at your banquet,—Agathocles’ pot,—a Mordecai in your 
gate,—a Lazarus at your door,—a lion in your path,—a frog in your 
chamber,—a fly in your ointment,—a mote in your eye,—a triumph to 
your enemy, an apology to your friends,—the one thing not needful,— 
the hail in harvest,—the ounce of sour in a pound of sweet. 

He is known by his knock. Your heart telleth you “That is Mr. 
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.’ A rap, between familiarity and respect; that demands, and, 
at the same time, seems to despair of, entertainment. He entereth smiling 
and—embarrassed. He holdeth out his hand to you to shake, and draw- 
eth it back again. He casually looketh in about dinner-time—when the 
table is full. He offereth to go away, seeing you have company, but is 
induced to stay. He filleth a chair, and your visitor’s two children are 
accommodated at a side table. He never cometh upon open days, when 
your wife says with some complacency, “My dear, perhaps Mr. 
will drop in to-day.” He remembereth birthdays—and professeth he 
is fortunate to have stumbled upon one. He declareth against fish, the 
turbot being small—yet suffereth himself to be importuned into a slice 
against his first resolution. He sticketh by the port—yet will be pre- 
vailed upon to empty the remainder glass of claret, if a stranger press 
it upon him. He is a puzzle to the servants, who are fearful of being 
too obsequious, or not civil enough, to him. The guests think “they have 
seen him before.” Everyone speculateth upon his condition; and the 
most part take him to be—a tide waiter. He calleth you by your Chris- 
tian name, to imply that his other is the same with your own. He is 
too familiar by half, yet you wish he had less diffidence. With half 
the familiarity he might pass for a casual dependent; with more bold- 
ness he would be in no danger of being taken for what he is. He is too 
humble for a friend, yet taketh on him more state than befits a client. 
He is a worse guest than a country tenant, inasmuch as he bringeth up 
no rent—yet ’tis odds, from his garb and demeanour, that your guests 
take him for one. He is asked to make one at the whist table; refuseth 
on the score of poverty, and—resents being left out. When the com- 
pany break up he proffereth to go for a coach—and lets the servant go. 
He recollects your grandfather; and will thrust in some mean and quite 
unimportant anecdote of—the family. He knew it when it was not quite 
so flourishing as “he is blest in seeing it now.’’ He reviveth past situa- 
tions to institute what he calleth—favourable comparisons. With a re- 
flecting sort of congratulation, he will inquire the price of your furni- 
ture: and insults you with a special commendation of your window- 
curtains. He is of opinion that the urn is the more elegant shape, but, 
after all, there was something more comfortable about the old tea-kettle 
—which you must remember. He dare say you must find a great con- 
venience in having a carriage of your own, and appealeth to your lady 
if it is not so. Inquireth if you have had your arms done on vellum 
yet; and did not know, till lately, that such-and-such had been the crest 
of the family. His memory is unseasonable; his compliments perverse ; 
his talk a trouble; his stay pertinacious; and when he goeth away, you 
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dismiss his chair into a corner, as precipitately as possible, and feel fairly 
rid of two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil under the sun, and that is—a female Poor 
Relation. You may do something with the other; you may pass him off 
tolerably well; but your indigent she-relative is hopeless. ‘He is an old 
humourist,” you may say, “and affects to go threadbare. His circum- 
stances are better than folks would take them to be. You are fond of 
having a Character at your table, and truly he is one.” But in the indi- 
cations of female poverty there can be no disguise. No woman dresses 
below herself from caprice. The truth must out without shuffling. ‘“She 
is plainly related to the L s; or what does she at their house?” She 
is, in all probability, your wife’s cousin. Nine times out of ten, at least, 
this is the case. Her garb is something between a gentlewoman and a 
beggar, yet the former evidently predominates. She is most provokingly 
humble, and ostentatiously sensible to her inferiority. He may require 
to be repressed sometimes—aliquando sufflaminandus erat—but there is 
no raising her. You send her soup at dinner, and she begs to be helped— 
after the gentlemen. Mr. requests the honour of taking wine with 
her; she hesitates between Port and Madeira, and chooses the former— 
because he does. She calls the servant Sir; and insists on not troubling 
him to hold her plate. The housekeeper patronises her. The children’s 
governess takes upon her to correct her, when she has mistaken the 
piano for a harpsichord. 

Richard Amlet, Esq., in the play, is a noticeable instance of the dis- 
advantages, to which this chimerical notion of affinity constituting a 
claim to an acquaintance, may subject the spirit of a gentleman. A little 
foolish blood is all that is betwixt him and a lady with a great estate. 
His stars are perpetually crossed by the malignant maternity of an old 
woman, who persists in calling him “her son Dick.” But she has where- 
withal in the end to recompense his indignities, and float him again upon 
the brilliant surface, under which it had been her seeming business and 
pleasure all along to sink him. All men, besides, are not of Dick’s tem- 
perament. I knew an Amlet in real life, who wanting Dick’s buoyancy, 
sank indeed. Poor W was of my own standing at Christ’s, a fine 
classic, and a youth of promise. If he had a blemish, it was too much 
pride; but its quality was inoffensive ; it was not of that sort which hard- 
ens the heart, and serves to keep inferiors at a distance; it only sought 
to ward off derogation from itself. It was the principle of self-respect 
carried as far as it could go, without infringing upon that respect, which 
he would have every one else equally maintain for himself. He would 
have you to think alike with him on this topic. Many a quarrel have I 
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had with him, when we were rather older boys, and our tallness made us 
more obnoxious to observation in the blue clothes, because I would not 
thread the alleys and blind ways of the town with him to elude notice, 
when we have been out together on a holiday in the streets of this sneer- 
ing and prying metropolis. W- went, sore with these notions, to 
Oxford, where the dignity and sweetness of a scholar’s life, meeting 
with the alloy of a humble introduction, wrought in him a passionate 
devotion to the place, with a profound aversion to the society. The 
servitor’s gown (worse than his school array) clung to him with Nessian 
venom. He thought himself ridiculous in a garb, under which Latimer 
must have walked erect; and in which Hooker, in his young days, pos- 
sibly flaunted in a vein of no discommendable vanity. In the depths of 
college shades, or in his lonely chamber, the poor student shrunk from 
observation. He found shelter among books, which insult not; and 
studies, that ask no questions of a youth’s finances. He was lord of his 
library, and seldom cared for looking out beyond his domains. The heal- 
ing influence of studious pursuits was upon him, to soothe and to abstract. 
He was almost a healthy man; when the waywardness of his fate broke 
out against him with a second and worse malignity. The father of 
W had hitherto exercised the humble profession of house-painter 
at N , hear Oxford. A supposed interest with some of the heads 
of colleges had now induced him to take up his abode in that city, with 
the hope of being employed upon some public works which were talked 
of. From that moment I read in the countenance of the young man, the 
determination which at length tore him from academical pursuits for 
ever. To a person unacquainted with our Universities, the distance 
between the gownsmen and the townsmen, as they are called—the trading 
part of the latter especially—is carried to an excess that would appear 
harsh and incredible. The temperament of W ’*s father was diamet- 
rically the reverse of his own. Old W. was a little, busy, cringing 
tradesman, who, with his son upon his arm, would stand bowing and 
scraping, cap in hand, to anything that wore the semblance of a gown— 
insensible to the winks and opener remonstrances of the young man, 
to whose chamber-fellow, or equal in standing, perhaps, he was thus 
obsequiously and gratuitously ducking. Such a state of things could 
not last. W. must change the air of Oxford or be suffocated. He 
chose the former; and let the sturdy moralist, who strains the point of 
the filial duties as high as they can bear, censure the dereliction; he 
cannot estimate the struggle. I stood with W. , the last afternoon 
T ever saw him, under the eaves of his paternal dwelling. It was in the 
fine lane leading from the High Street to the back of **** college, 
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where W: kept his rooms. He seemed thoughtful and more recon- 
ciled, I ventured to rally him—finding him in a better mood—upon a 
representation of the Artist Evangelist, which the old man, whose affairs 
were beginning to flourish, had caused to be set up in a splendid sort 
of frame over his really handsome shop, either as a token of prosperity, 
or badge of gratitude to his saint. W. looked up at the Luke, and, 
like Satan, “knew his mounted sign—and fled.” A letter on his father’s 
table the next morning, announced that he had accepted a commission 
in a regiment about to embark for Portugal. He was among the first 
who perished before the walls of St. Sebastian. 

I do not know how, upon a subject which I began with treating half 
seriously, I should have fallen upon a recital so eminently painful; but 
this theme of poor relationship is replete with so much matter for tragic 
as well as comic associations, that it is difficult to keep the account dis- 
tinct without blending. The earliest impressions which I received on 
this matter, are certainly not attended with anything painful, or very 
humiliating, in the recalling. At my father’s table (no very splendid 
one) was to be found, every Saturday, the mysterious figure of an aged 
gentleman, clothed in neat black, of a sad yet comely appearance. His 
deportment was of the essence of gravity; his words few or none; and 
I was not to make a noise in his presence. I had little inclination to have 
done so—for my cue was to admire in silence. A particular elbow 
chair was appropriated to him, which was in no case to be violated. A 
peculiar sort of sweet pudding, which appeared on no other occasion, 
distinguished the days of his coming. I used to think him a prodigiously 
rich man. Ali I could make out of him was, that he and my father had 
been schoolfellows a world ago at Lincoln, and that he came from the 
Mint. The Mint I knew to be a place where all the money was coined— 
and I thought he was the owner of all that money. Awful ideas of the 
Tower twined themselves about his presence. He seemed above human 
infirmities and passions. A sort of melancholy grandeur invested him. 
From some inexplicable doom I fancied him obliged to go about in an 
eternal suit of mourning; a captive—a stately being, let out of the Tower 
on Saturdays. Often have I wondered at the temerity of my father, 
who, in spite of an habitual general respect which we all in common 
manifested towards him, would venture now and then to stand up against 
him in some argument, touching their youthful days. The houses of the 
ancient city of Lincoln are divided (as most of my readers know) 
between the dwellers on the hill, and in the valley. This marked distinc- 
tion formed an obvious division between the boys who lived above (how- 
ever brought together in a common school) and the boys whose paternal 
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residence was on the plain; a sufficient cause of hostility in the code of 
these young Grotiuses. My father had been a leading Mountaineer ; and 
would still maintain the general superiority, in skill and hardihood, of 
the Above Boys (his own faction) over the Below Boys (so were they 
called), of which party his contemporary had been a chieftain. Many 
and hot were the skirmishes on this topic—the only one upon which the 
old gentleman was ever brought out—and bad blood bred; even some- 
times almost to the recommencement (so I expected) of actual hostilities. 
But my father, who scorned to insist upon advantages, generally con- 
trived to turn the conversation upon some adroit by-commendation of the 
old Minster; in the general preference of which, before all other cathe- 
drals in the island, the dweller on the hill, and the plain-born, could 
meet on a conciliating level, and lay down their less important differences. 
Once only I saw the old gentleman really ruffled, and I remembered with 
anguish the thought that came over me: “Perhaps he will never come 
here again.” He had been pressed to take another plate of the viand, 
which I have already mentioned as the indispensable concomitant of his 
visits. He had refused with a resistance amounting to rigour—when 
my aunt, an old Lincolnian, but who had something of this in common 
with my cousin Bridget, that she would sometimes press civility out of 
season—uttered the following memorable application—‘‘Do take another 
slice, Mr. Billet, for you do not get pudding every day.” The old gen- 
tleman said nothing at the time—but he took occasion in the course of 
the evening, when some argument had intervened between them, to utter 
with an emphasis which chilled the company, and which chills me now 
as I write it—“Woman, you are superannuated.”’ John Billet did not 
survive long, after the digesting of this affront; but he survived long 
enough to assure me that peace was actually restored! and, if I remember 
aright, another pudding was discreetly substituted in the place of that 
which had occasioned the offence. He died at the Mint (anno 1781) 
where he had long held, what he accounted, a comfortable independence; 
and with five pounds, fourteen shillings, and a penny, which were found 
in his escritoire after his decease, left the world, blessing God that he 
had enough to bury him, and that he had never been obliged to any man 
for a sixpence. This was—a Poor Relation. 


Letter to Thomas Manning, December 27, 1800 


At length George Dyer’s phrenitis has come to a crisis; he is raging 
and furiously mad. I waited upon the Heathen, Thursday was a se’n- 
night. The first symptom which struck my eye, and gave me incontro- 
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vertible proof of the fatal truth, was a pair of nankeen pantaloons four 
times too big: for him, which the said Heathen did pertinaciously affirm 
to be new. 

They were absolutely ingrained with the accumulated dirt of ages; 
but he affirmed them to be clean. He was going to visit a lady that was 
nice about those things, and that’s the reason he wore nankeen that day. 
And then he danced, and capered, and fidgeted, and pulled up his panta- 
loons, and hugged his intolerable flannel vestment closer about his poetic 
loins. Anon he gave it loose to the zephyrs which plentifully insinuate 
their tiny bodies through every crevice, door, window, or wainscot, 
expressly formed for the exclusion of such impertinents. Then he caught 
at a proof sheet, and catched up a laundress’s bill instead—made a dart 
at Bloomfield’s Poems, and threw them in agony aside. I could not 
bring him to one direct reply; he could not maintain his jumping mind 
in a right line for the tithe of a moment by Clifford’s Inn clock. He 
must go to the printer’s immediately: (the most unlucky accident!) 
he had struck off five hundred impressions of his Poems, which were 
ready for delivery to subscribers, and the Preface must all be expunged. 
There were eighty pages of Preface, and not till that morning had he 
discovered that in the very first page of said Preface he had set out with 
a principle of Criticism fundamentally wrong, which vitiated all his fol- 
lowing reasoning. The Preface must be expunged, although it cost him 
£30, the lowest calculation, taking in paper and printing! In vain have 
his real friends remonstrated against this Midsummer madness. George 
is as obstinate as a Primitive Christian, and wards and parries off all 
our thrusts with one unanswerable fence:—“‘Sir, ’tis of great conse- 
quence that the world is not misled!” 

As for the other Professor, he has actually begun to dive into Taver- 
nier and Chardin’s Persian Travels for a story, to form a new drama for 
the sweet tooth of this fastidious age. Hath not Bethlehem College a 
fair action for non-residents against such professors? Are poets so few 
in this age, that he must write poetry? Js morals a subject so ex- 
hausted, that he must quit that line? Is the metaphysic well (without 
a bottom) drained dry? 

If I can guess at the wicked pride of the Professor’s heart, I would 
take a shrewd wager that he disdains ever again to dip his pen in Prose. 
Adieu, ye splendid theories! Farewell, dreams of political justice! Law- 
suits, where I was counsel for Archbishop Fénelon versus my own 
mother, in the famous fire cause! 

Vanish from my mind, professors, one and all! I have metal more 


attractive on foot. 
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Man of many snipes,—I will sup with thee (Deo volente, et diabolo 
nolente,) on Monday night, the 5th of January, in the new year, and 
crush a cup to the infant century. 

A word or two of my progress: Embark at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, with a fresh gale, on a Cambridge one-decker ; very cold till eight 
at night; land at St. Mary’s light-house, muffins and coffee upon table, 
(or any other curious production of Turkey, or both Indies,) snipes 
exactly at nine, punch to commence at ten, with argument; difference of 
opinion is expected to take place about eleven; perfect unanimity, with 
some haziness and dimness, before twelve—N. B. My single affection 
is not so singly wedded to snipes; but the curious and epicurean eye 
would also take a pleasure in beholding a delicate and well-chosen assort- 
ment of teals, ortolans, the unctuous and palate-soothing flesh of geese, 
wild and tame, nightingales’ brains, the sensorium of a young suckling 
pig, or any other Christmas dish, which I leave to the judgment of you 


and the cook of Gonville. 
C. Lams. 


Letter to Mrs. William Wordsworth, February 18, 1818 


East-India House, 18th Feb., 1818. 

My dear Mrs. Wordsworth,—I have repeatedly taken pen in hand 
to answer your kind letter. My sister should more properly have done 
it, but she having failed, I consider myself answerable for her debts. 
I am now trying to do it in the midst of commercial noises, and with a 
quill which seems more ready to glide into arithmetical figures and 
names of gourds, cassia, cardamoms, aloes, ginger, or tea, than into 
kindly responses and friendly recollections. The reason why I cannot 
write letters at home, is, that I am never alone. Plato’s—(I write to 
W. W. now)—Plato’s double-animal parted never longed more to be 
reciprocally re-united in the system of its first creation than I sometimes 
do to be but for a moment single and separate. Except my morning’s 
walk to the office, which is like treading on sands of gold for that reason, 
Iam never so. I cannot walk home from office but some officious friend 
offers his unwelcome courtesies to accompany me. All the morning I 
am pestered. I could sit and gravely cast up sums in great books, or 
compare sum with sum, and write “paid” against this, and “unpaid” 
against t’other, and yet reserve in some corner of my mind “some dar- 
ling thoughts all my own,”—faint memory of some passage in a book, 
or the tone of an absent friend’s voice—a snatch of Miss Burrell’s sing- 
ing, or a gleam of Fanny Kelly’s divine plain face. The two operations 
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might be going on at the same time without thwarting, as the sun’s two 
motions, (earth’s I mean,) or as I sometimes turn round till I am giddy, 
in my back parlour, while my sister is walking longitudinally in the 
front; or as the shoulder of veal twists round with the spit, while the 
smoke wreathes up the chimney. But there are a set of amateurs of the 
Belles Lettres—the gay science—who come to me as a sort of rendezvous, 
putting questions of criticism, of British Institutions, Lalla Rookhs, 
&c.—what Coleridge said at the lecture last night—who have the form 
of reading men, but, for any possible use reading can be to them, but to 
talk of, might as well have been Ante-Cadmeans born, or have lain suck- 
ing out the sense of an Egyptian hieroglyph as long as the pyramids will 
last, before they should find it. These pests worrit me at business, and 
in all its intervals, perplexing my accounts, poisoning my little salutary 
warming-time at the fire, puzzling my paragraphs if I take a newspaper, 
cramming in between my own free thoughts and a column of figures, 
which had come to an amicable compromise but for them. Their noise 
ended, one of them, as I said, accompanies me home, lest I should be 
solitary for a moment; he at length takes his welcome leave at the door; 
up I go, mutton on table, hungry as hunter, hope to forget my cares, 
and bury them in the agreeable abstraction of mastication; knock at the 
door, in comes Mr. Hazlitt, or Mr. Martin Burney, or Morgan Demi- 
gorgon, or my brother, or somebody, to prevent my eating alone—a 
process absolutely necessary to my poor wretched digestion. O the pleas- 
ure of eating alone!—eating my dinner alone! let me think of it. But 
in they come, and make it absolutely necessary that I should open a 
bottle of orange; for my meat turns into stone when any one dines with 
me, if I have not wine. Wine can mollify stones; then that wine turns 
into acidity, acerbity, misanthropy, a hatred of my interrupters—(God 
bless ’em! I love some of ’em dearly), and with the hatred, a still greater 
aversion to their going away. Bad is the dead sea they bring upon me, 
choking and deadening, but worse is the deader dry sand they leave me 
on, if they go before bed-time. Come never, I would say to these spoilers 
of my dinner; but if you come, never go! The fact is, this interruption 
does not happen very often; but every time it comes by surprise, that 
present bane of my life, orange wine, with all its dreary stifling conse- 
quences, follows. Evening company I should always like had I any 
mornings, but I am saturated with human faces (divine forsooth!) and 
voices all the golden morning; and five evenings in a week would be as 
much as I should covet to be in company; but I assure you that is a 
wonderful week in which I can get two, or one to myself. I am never 
C. L., but always C. L. & Co. He who thought it not good for man to 
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be alone, preserve me from the more prodigious monstrosity of being 
never by myself! I forget bed-time, but even there these sociable frogs 
clamber up to annoy me. Once a week, generally some singular evening 
that, being alone, I go to bed at the hour I ought always to be a-bed; 
just close to my bed-room window is the club-room of a public-house, 
where a set of singers, I take them to be chorus singers of the twa 
theatres, (it must be both of them,) begin their orgies. They are a set 
of fellows (as I conceive) who, being limited by their talents to the 
burthen of the song at the play-houses, in revenge have got the common 
popular airs by Bishop, or some cheap composer, arranged for choruses ; 
that is, to be sung all in chorus. At least I never can catch any of the 
text of the plain song, nothing but the Babylonish choral howl at the 
tail on’t. “That fury being quenched’—the howl I mean—a burden 
succeeds of shouts and clapping, and knocking on the table. At length 
overtasked nature drops under it, and escapes for a few hours into the 
society of the sweet silent creatures of dreams, which go away with 
mocks and mows at cockcrow. And then I think of the words Christabel’s 
father used (biess me, I have dipt in the wrong ink!) to say every morn- 
ing by the way of variety when he awoke: 


“Every knell, the Baron saith, 
Wakes us up to a world of death’— 


or something like it. All I mean by this senseless interrupted tale is, 
that by my central situation I am a little over-companied. Not that I 
have any animosity against the good creatures that are so anxious to 
drive away the harpy solitude from me. I like ’em, and cards, and a 
cheerful glass; but I mean merely to give you an idea, between office 
confinement and after-office society, how little time I can call my own. 
I mean only to draw a picture, not to make an inference. I would not 
that I know of have it otherwise. I only wish sometimes I could exchange 
some of my faces and voices for the faces and voices which a late visita- 
tion brought most welcome, and carried away, leaving regret, but more 
pleasure, even a kind of gratitude, at being so often favoured with that 
kind northern visitation. My London faces and noises don’t hear me— 
I mean no disrespect, or I should explain myself, that instead of their 
return 220 times a year, and the return of W. W., &c., seven times in 
104 weeks, some more equal distribution might be found. I have scarce 
room to put in Mary’s kind love, and my poor name, 
C. Lams, 
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Letter to Samuel Taylor Coleridge, March 9, 1822 


Dear COLERIDGE,—It gives me great satisfaction to hear that the 
pig turned out so well: they are interesting creatures at a certain age. 
What a pity such buds should blow out into the maturity of rank bacon! 
You had all some of the crackling and brain sauce. Did you remember 
to rub it with butter, and gently dredge it a little, just before the crisis? 
Did the eyes come away kindly with no Cédipean avulsion? Was the 
crackling the colour of the ripe pomegranate? Had you no complement 
of boiled neck of mutton before it, to blunt the edge of delicate desire? 
Did you flesh maiden teeth in it? Not that J sent the pig, or can form 
the remotest guess what part Owen could play in the business. I never 
knew him give any thing away in my life. He would not begin with 
strangers. I suspect the pig, after all, was meant for me; but at the 
unlucky juncture of time being absent, the present somehow went round 
to Highgate. To confess an honest truth, a pig is one of those things 
which I could never think of sending away. Teal, widgeon, snipes, barn- 
door fowls, ducks, geese—your tame villatic things—Welsh mutton, 
collars of brawn, sturgeon, fresh or pickled, your potted char, Swiss 
cheeses, French pies, early grapes, muscadines, I impart as freely unto 
my friends as to myself. They are but self-extended; but pardon me if 
I stop somewhere. Where the fine feeling of benevolence giveth a higher 
smack than the sensual rarity, there my friends (or any good man) may 
command me; but pigs are pigs, and I myself therein am nearest to my- 
self. Nay, I should think it an affront, an undervaluing done to Nature 
who bestowed such a boon upon me, if in a churlish mood I parted with 
the precious gift. One of the bitterest pangs of remorse I ever felt was 
when a child—when my kind old aunt had strained her pocket-strings to 
bestow a sixpenny whole plumcake upon me. In my way home through 
the Borough I met a venerable old man, not a mendicant, but there- 
abouts; a look-beggar, not a verbal petitionist; and in the coxcombry of 
taught charity I gave away the cake to him. I walked on a little in all 
the pride of an Evangelical peacock, when of a sudden my old aunt’s 
kindness crossed me; the sum it was to her; the pleasure she had a right 
to expect that I—not the old imposter—should take in eating her cake; 
the ingratitude by which, under the colour of a Christian virtue, I had 
frustrated her cherished purpose. I sobbed, wept, and took it to heart 
so grievously, that I think I never suffered the like; and I was right. 
It was a piece of unfeeling hypocrisy, and it proved a lesson to me ever 
after. The cake has long been masticated, consigned to the dung-hill 
with the ashes of that unseasonable pauper. 
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But when Providence, who is better to us all than our aunts, gives me 
a pig, remembering my temptation and my fall, I shall endeavour to act 
towards it more in the spirit of the donor’s purpose. 


Yours (short of pig) to command in every thing. 
CE 


Letter to Henry Crabbe Robinson, January 20, 1827 


Colebrooke Row, Islington, 
Saturday, 20th Jan., 1827. 


Dear Rosinson,—I called upon you this morning, and found that 
you were gone to visit a dying friend. I had been upon a like errand. 
Poor Norris has been lying dying for now almost a week, such is the 
penalty we pay for having enjoyed a strong constitution! Whether he 
knew me or not, I know not; or whether he saw me through his poor 
glazed eyes; but the group I saw about him I shall not forget. Upon 
the bed, or about it, were assembled his wife and two daughters, and 
poor deaf Richard, his son, looking doubly stupified. There they were, 
and seem to have been sitting all the week. I could only reach out a 
hand to Mrs. Norris. Speaking was impossible in that mute chamber. 
By this time I hope it is all over with him. In him I have a loss the 
world cannot make up. He was my friend and my father’s friend all 
the life I can remember. I seem to have made foolish friendships ever 
since. Those are friendships which outlive a second generation. Old as 
I am waxing, in his eyes I was still the child he first knew me. To the 
last he called me Charley. I have none to call me Charley now. He 
was the last link that bound me to the Temple. You are but of yesterday 
In him seem to have died the old plainness of manners and singleness of 
heart. Letters he knew nothing of, nor did his reading extend beyond 
the pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine. Yet there was a pride of lit- 
erature about him from being amongst books (he was librarian), and 
from some scraps of doubtful Latin which he had picked up in his 
office of entering students, that gave him very diverting airs of pedantry. 
Can I forget the erudite look with which, when he had been in vain try- 
ing to make out a black-letter text of Chaucer in the Temple Library, 
he laid it down and told me that—‘‘in those old books, Charley, there 
is sometimes a deal of very indifferent spelling’; and seemed to console 
himself in the reflection! His jokes, for he had his jokes, are now ended: 
but they were old trusty perennials, staples that pleased after decies 
repetita, and were always as good as new. One song he had, which was 
reserved for the night of Christmas Day, which we always spent in the 
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Temple. It was an old thing, and spoke of the flat bottoms of our foes, 
and the possibility of their coming over in darkness, and alluded to 
threats of an invasion many years blown over; and when he came to 
the part— 

“We'll still make ’em run, and we'll still make ’em sweat, 

In spite of the Devil and Brussels Gazette,’ 
his eyes would sparkle as with the freshness of an impending event. 
And what is the Brussels Gazette now? I cry while I enumerate these 
trifles. “How shall we tell them in a stranger’s ear?” His poor good 
girls will now have to receive their afflicted mother in an unsuccessful 
hovel in an obscure village in Herts, where they have been long strug- 
gling to make a school without effect; and poor deaf Richard, and the 
more helpless for being so, is thrown on the wide world. 

My first motive in writing, and indeed in calling on you, was to ask 
if you were enough acquainted with any of the Benchers to lay a plain 
statement before them of the circumstances of the family. I almost fear, 
not, for you are of another hall. But if you can oblige me and my 
poor friend, who is now insensible to any favours, pray exert yourself. 
You cannot say too much good of poor Norris and his poor wife, 


Yours ever, 
CHARLES LAMB. 


BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON (1786-1846) 
From Tur AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
An Evening with Charles Lamb 


On December 28th the immortal dinner came off in my painting- 
room, with Jerusalem towering up behind us as a background. Words- 
worth was in fine cue, and we had a glorious set-to—on Homer, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and Virgil. Lamb got exceedingly merry, and exquisitely 
witty; and his fun, in the midst of Wordsworth’s solemn intonations of 
oratory, was like the sarcasm and wit of the fool in the intervals of 
Lear’s passion. He made a speech and voted me absent, and made them 
drink my health. “Now,” said Lamb, “you old lake poet, you rascally 
poet, why do you call Voltaire dull?” We all defended Wordsworth, 
and affirmed there was a state of mind when Voltaire would be dull. 
“Well,” said Lamb, “here’s Voltaire—the Messiah of the French nation 
—and a very proper one too.” 

He then in a strain of humour beyond description abused me for 
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putting Newton’s head into my picture—‘a fellow,” said he, “who 
believed nothing unless it was as clear as the three sides of a triangle.” 
And then he and Keats agreed that he had destroyed all the poetry of 
the rainbow, by reducing it to the prismatic colours. It was impossible 
to resist him, and we all drank ‘“Newton’s health, and confusion to 
mathematics.” It was delightful to see the good humour of Words- 
worth in giving in to all our frolics without affectation, and laughing 
as heartily as the best of us. 

By this time other friends joined, amongst them poor Ritchie, who 
was going to penetrate by Fezzan to Timbuctoo. I introduced him to 
all as “a gentleman going to Africa.”’ Lamb seemed to take no notice; 
but all of a sudden he roared out “Which is the gentleman we are going 
to lose?’ We then drank the victim’s health, in which Ritchie joined. 

In the morning of this delightful day, a gentleman, a perfect stranger, 
had called on me. He said he knew my friends, had an enthusiasm for 
Wordsworth, and begged I would procure him the happiness of an in- 
troduction. He told me he was a Comptroller of Stamps, and often had 
correspondence with the poet. I thought it a liberty; but still, as he 
seemed a gentleman, I told him he might come. 

When we retired to tea we found the Comptroller. In introducing 
him to Wordsworth I forgot to say who he was. After a little time 
the Comptroller looked down, looked up, and said to Wordsworth, 
“Don’t you think, sir, Milton was a great genius?” Keats looked at 
me, Wordsworth looked at the Comptroller. Lamb, who was dozing by 
the fire, turned round and said, “Pray, sir, did you say Milton was a 
great genius?” “No, sir, I asked Mr. Wordsworth if he were not.” 
“Oh,” said Lamb, “then you are a silly fellow.” “Charles! my dear 
Charles!” said Wordsworth; but Lamb, perfectly innocent of the con- 
fusion he had created, was off again by the fire. 

After an awful pause the Comptroller said, “Don’t you think New- 
ton a great genius?” I could not stand it any longer. Keats put his 
head into my books. Ritchie squeezed in a laugh. Wordsworth seemed 
asking himself, “Who is this?’ Lamb got up and taking a candle, 
said, “Sir, will you allow me to look at your phrenological development ?” 
He then turned his back on the poor man, and at every question of the 
Comptroller he chanted— 


“Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John 
Went to bed with his breeches on.” 


The man in office finding Wordsworth did not know who he was, said 
in a spasmodic and half-chuckling anticipation of assured victory, “I 
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have had the honour of some correspondence with you, Mr. Words- 
worth.” “With me, sir?” said Wordsworth, “not that I remember.” 
“Don’t you, sir? I am a Comptroller of Stamps.’ There was a dead 
silence; the Comptroller evidently thinking that was enough. While 
we were waiting for Wordsworth’s reply, Lamb sung out— 


“Hey diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle.” 


“My dear Charles!’’ said Wordsworth. 
“Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John,” 


chanted Lamb; and then rising, exclaimed, “Do let me have another 
look at that gentleman’s organs.’’ Keats and I hurried Lamb into the 
painting-room, shut the door, and gave way to inextinguishable laughter. 
Monkhouse followed and tried to get Lamb away. We went back, but 
the Comptroller was irreconcilable. We soothed and smiled, and asked 
him to supper. He stayed, though his dignity was sorely uffected. How- 
ever, being a good-natured man, we parted all in good humour, and no 
ill effects followed. 

All the while, until Monkhouse succeeded, we could hear Lamb strug- 
gling in the painting-room and calling at intervals, “Who is that fellow? 
Allow me to see his organs once more.” 


JANE AUSTEN (1775-1817) 


From PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


An Eligible Newcomer 


It 1s a truth universally acknowledged, that a single man in posses- 
sion of a good fortune must be in want of a wife. 

However little known the feelings or views of such a man may be on 
his first entering a neighborhood, this truth is so well fixed in the minds 
of the surrounding families, that he is considered as the rightful prop- 
erty of some one or other of their daughters. 

“My dear Mr. Bennet,” said his lady to him one day, “have you 
heard that Netherfield Park is let at last?” 

Mr. Bennet replied that he had not. 

“But it is,” returned she; “for Mrs. Long has just been here and 
she told me all about it.” 

Mr. Bennet made no answer. 
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“Do not you want to know who has taken it?” cried his wife 
impatiently. 

“You want to tell me and I have no objection to hearing it.” 

This was invitation enough. 

“Why, my dear, you must know, Mrs. Long says that Netherfield 
is taken by a young man of large fortune from the north of England; 
that he came down on Monday in a chaise and four to see the place, 
and was so much delighted with it, that he agreed with Mr. Morris 
immediately ; that he is to take possession before Michaelmas, and some 
of his servants are to be in the house by the end of next week.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Bingley.” 

“Ts he married or single?” 

“Oh! single, my dear, to be sure! A single man of large fortune; 
four or five thousand a year. What a fine thing for our girls!” 

“How so? how can it affect them?” 

“My dear Mr. Bennet,’’ replied his wife, “how can you be so tire- 
some! you must know that I am thinking of his marrying one of them.” 

“Ts that his design in settling here?” 

“Design! nonsense, how can you talk so! But it is very likely that 
he may fall in love with one of them, and therefore you must visit him 
as soon as he comes.” 

“I see no occasion for that. You and the girls may go, or you may 
send them by themselves, which perhaps will be still better, for as you 
are as handsome as any of them, Mr. Bingley might like you the best 
of the party.” 

“My dear, you flatter me. I certainly have had my share of beauty, 
but I do not pretend to be anything extraordinary now. When a woman 
has five grown-up daughters, she ought to give over thinking of her 
own beauty.” 

“In such cases, a woman has not often much beauty to think of.” 

“But, my dear, you must indeed go and see Mr. Bingley when he 
comes into the neighborhood.” 

“Tt is more than I engage for, I assure you.” 

“But consider your daughters. Only think what an establishment 
it would be for one of them. Sir William and Lady Lucas are deter- 
mined to go, merely on that account, for in general, you know, they 
visit no newcomers. Indeed you must go, for it will be impossible for 
us to visit him if you do not.” 

“You are over-scrupulous, surely. I dare say Mr. Bingley will be 
very glad to see you; and I will send a few lines by you to assure him 
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of my hearty consent to his marrying whichever he chooses of the 
girls: though I must throw in a good word for my little Lizzy.” 

“I desire you will do no such thing. Lizzy is not a bit better than 
the others; and I am sure she is not half so handsome as Jane, nor half 
so good-humored as Lydia. But you are always giving her the prefer- 
ence.” 

“They have none of them much to recommend them,” replied he; 
“they are all silly and ignorant, like other girls; but Lizzy has something 
more of quickness than her sisters.” 

“Mr. Bennet, how can you abuse your own children in such a way! 
You take delight in vexing me. You have no compassion on my poor 
nerves.” 

“You mistake me, my dear. I have a high respect for your nerves. 
They are my old friends. I have heard you mention them with consid- 
eration these twenty years at least.” 

“Ah! you do not know what I suffer.” 

“But I hope you will get over it, and live to see many young men 
of four thousand a-year come into the neighborhood.” 

“Tt will be no use to us, if twenty such should come, since you will 
not visit them.” 


“Depend upon it, my dear, that when there are twenty, I will visit 
them all.” 

Mr. Bennet was so odd a mixture of quick parts, sarcastic humor, 
reserve, and caprice, that the experience of three-and-twenty years had 
been insufficient to make his wife understand his character. Her mind 
was less difficult to develop. She was a woman of mean understanding, 
little information, and uncertain temper. When she was discontented, 
she fancied herself nervous. The business of her life was to get her 
daughters married; its solace was visiting and news. 


Mr. Bennet was among the earliest of those who waited on Mr. 
Bingley. He had always intended to visit him, though to the last always 
assuring his wife that he should not go; and till the evening after the 
visit was paid she had no knowledge of it. It was then disclosed in the 
following manner :—Observing his second daughter employed in trim- 
ming a hat, he suddenly addressed her with, 

“TI hope Mr. Bingley will like it, Lizzy.” 

“We are not in a way to know what Mr. Bingley likes,” said her 
mother resentfully, “since we are not to visit.” 

“But you forget, mamma,” said Elizabeth, “that we shall meet him 
at the assemblies, and that Mrs, Long has promised to introduce him.” 
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“T do not believe Mrs. Long will do any such thing. She has two 
nieces of her own. She is a selfish, hypocritical woman, and I have 
no opinion of her.” 

“No more have I,’’ said Mr. Bennett; “and I am glad to find that 
you do not depend on her serving you.” 

Mrs. Bennet deigned not to make any reply, but unable to contain 
herself, began scolding one of her daughters. 

“Don’t keep coughing so, Kitty, for Heaven’s sake! Have a little 
compassion on my nerves. You tear them to pieces.” 

“Kitty has no discretion in her coughs,” said her father; “she times 
them ill.” 

“TI do not cough for my own amusement,” replied Kitty fretfully. 
“When is your next ball to be, Lizzy?” 

“To-morrow fortnight.” 

“Aye, so it is,” cried her mother, “and Mrs. Long does not come 
back till the day before; so it will be impossible for her to introduce 
him, for she will not know him herself.” 

“Then, my dear, you may have the advantage of your friend, and 
introduce Mr. Bingley to her.” 

“Impossible, Mr. Bennet, impossible, when I am not acquainted with 
him myself; how can you be so teasing?” 

“T honor your circumspection. A fortnight’s acquaintance is cer- 
tainly very little. One cannot know what a man really is by the end 
of a fortnight. But if we do not venture somebody else will; and after 
all, Mrs. Long and her nieces must stand their chance; and, therefore, 
as she will think it an act of kindness, if you decline the offer, I will 
take it on myself.” 

The girls stared at their father. Mrs. Bennet said only, “Nonsense, 
nonsense!” 

“What can be the meaning of that emphatic exclamation?” cried he. 
“Do you consider the forms of introduction, and the stress that is laid 
on them, as nonsense? I cannot quite agree with you there. What say 
you, Mary? for you are a young lady of deep reflection, I know, and 
read great books and make extracts.” 

Mary wished to say something very sensible, but knew not how. 

“While Mary is adjusting her ideas,’ he continued, “let us return 
to Mr. Bingley.” 

“TI am sick of Mr. Bingley,” cried his wife. 

“I am sorry to hear that; but why did not you tell me so before? 
If I had known as much this morning I certainly would not have called 
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on him. It is very unlucky; but as I have actually paid the visit, we 
cannot escape the acquaintance now.” 

The astonishment of the ladies was just what he wished; that of 
Mrs. Bennet perhaps surpassing the rest; though, when the first tumult 
of joy was over, she began to declare that it was what she had expected 
all the while. 

“How good it was in you, my dear Mr. Bennet! But I knew I 
should persuade you at last. I was sure you loved your girls too well 
to neglect such an acquaintance. Well, how pleased I am! and it is such 
a good joke, too, that you should have gone this morning and never 
said a word about it till now.” 

“Now, Kitty, you may cough as much as you choose,” said Mr. 
Bennet; and, as he spoke, he left the room, fatigued with the raptures 
of his wife. . 

“What an excellent father you have, girls!’ said she, when the door 
was shut. “I do not know how you will ever make him amends for his 
kindness; or me either, for that matter. At our time of life it is not 
so pleasant, I can tell you, to be making new acquaintance every day; 
but for your sakes, we would do anything. Lydia, my love, though 
you are the youngest, I dare say Mr. Bingley will dance with you at 
the next ball.” 

“Oh!” said Lydia stoutly, “I am not afraid; for though I am the 
youngest, I’m the tallest.” 

The rest of the evening was spent in conjecturing how soon he would 
return Mr. Bennet’s visit, and determining when they should ask him 
to dinner. 


An Offer of Marriage 


Mr. Collins is a distant cousin who is to inherit the property, by entail of the 
Bennets. He has come to marry one of the Bennets and in that way soften the 
blow of inheriting the property which might otherwise go to the girls. He is a 
disagreeable compound of pompous pride and servility ; about as unsuitable a match 
as possible for Elizabeth. 


THE next day opened a new scene at Longbourn. Mr. Collins made 
his declaration in form. Having resolved to do it without loss of time, 
as his leave of absence extended only to the following Saturday, and 
having no feelings of diffidence to make it distressing to himself even 
at the moment, he set about it in a very orderly manner, with all the 
observances, which he supposed a regular part of the business. On 
finding Mrs. Bennet, Elizabeth, and one of the younger girls together, 
soon after breakfast, he addressed the mother in these words: “May 
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I hope, madam, for your interest with your fair daughter Elizabeth, 
when I solicit for the honor of a private audience with her in the course 
of this morning?” 

Before Elizabeth had time for anything but a blush of surprise, 
Mrs. Bennet instantly answered, “Oh dear!—Yes—certainly. I am sure 
Lizzy will be very happy—I am sure she can have no objection. Come 
Kitty, I want you upstairs.” And, gathering her work together, she 
was hastening away, when Elizabeth called out, 

“Dear ma’am, do not go. I beg you will not go. Mr. Collins must 
excuse me. He can have nothing to say to me that anybody need not 
hear. I am going away myself.” 

“No, no, nonsense, Lizzy. I desire you will stay where you are.” 
And upon Elizabeth’s seeming really, with vexed and embarrassed looks, 
about to escape, she added, “Lizzy, I zmsist upon your staying and hear- 
ing Mr. Collins.” 

Elizabeth would not oppose such an injunction—and a moment’s 
consideration making her also sensible that it would be wisest to get it 
over as soon and as quietly as possible, she sat down again, and tried 
to conceal, by incessant employment, the feelings which were divided 
between distress and diversion. Mrs. Bennet and Kitty walked off, and 
as soon as they were gone Mr. Collins began. 

“Believe me, my dear Miss Elizabeth, that your modesty, so far from 
doing you any disservice, rather adds to your other perfections. You 
would have been less amiable in my eyes had there not been this little 
unwillingness; but allow me to assure you, that I have your respected 
mother’s permission for this address. You can hardly doubt the purport 
of my discourse, however your natural delicacy may lead you to dis- 
semble; my attentions have been too marked to be mistaken. Almost as 
soon as I entered the house, I singled you out as the companion of 
my future life. But before I am run away with by my feelings on this 
subject, perhaps it would be advisable for me to state my reasons for 
marrying—and, moreover, for coming into Hertfordshire with the design 
of selecting a wife, as I certainly did.” 

The idea of Mr. Collins, with all his solemn composure, being run 
away with by his feelings, made Elizabeth so near laughing, that she 
could not use the short pause he allowed in any attempt to stop him 
farther, and he continued :— 

“My reasons for marrying are, first, that I think it a right thing for 
every clergyman in easy circumstances (like myself) to set the example 
of matrimony in his parish; secondly, that I am convinced it will add very 
greatly to my happiness! and thirdly—which perhaps I ought to have 
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mentioned earlier, that it is the particular advice and recommendation of 
the very noble lady whom I have the honor of calling patroness. Twice 
has she condescended to give me her opinion (unasked too!) on this 
subject ; and it was but the very Saturday night before I left Hunsford— 
between our pools at quadrille, while Mrs. Jenkinson was arranging Miss 
de Bourgh’s footstool, that she said, ‘Mr. Collins, you must marry. A 
clergyman like you must marry.—Choose properly, choose a gentlewoman 
for my sake; and for your owm, let her be an active, useful sort of person, 
not brought up high, but able to make a small income go a good way. 
This is my advice. Find such a woman as soon as you can, bring her 
to Hunsford, and I will visit her.’ Allow me, by the way, to observe, 
my fair cousin, that I do not reckon the notice and kindness of Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh as among the least of the advantages in my power 
to offer. You will find her manners beyond anything I can describe; 
and your wit and vivacity, I think, must be acceptable to her, especially 
when tempered with the silence and respect which her rank will inevitably 
excite. Thus much for my general intention in favor of matrimony; 
it remains to be told why my views were directed to Longbourn instead 
of my own neighborhood, where I assure you there are many amiable 
young women. But the fact is, that being, as I am, to inherit this estate 
after the death of your honored father (who, however, may live many 
years longer), I could not satisfy myself without resolving to choose a 
wife from among his daughters, that the loss to them might be as little 
as possible, when the melancholy event takes place—which, however, as I 
have already said, may not be for several years. This has been my 
motive, my fair cousin, and I flatter myself it will not sink me in your 
esteem. And now nothing remains for me but to assure you in the most 
animated language of the violence of my affection. To fortune I am 
perfectly indifferent, and shall make no demand of that nature on your 
father, since I am well aware that it could not be complied with; and 
that one thousand pounds in the 4 per cents., which will not be yours 
till after your mother’s decease, is all that you may ever be entitled to. 
On that head, therefore, I shall be uniformly silent; and you may assure 
yourself that no ungenerous reproach shall ever pass my lips when we 
are married.” 

It was absolutely necessary to interrupt him now. 

“You are too hasty, sir,” she cried. “You forget that I have made no 
answer. Let me do it without further loss of time. Accept my thanks 
for the compliment you are paying me. I am very sensible of the honor 
of your proposals, but it is impossible for me to do otherwise than decline 
them.” 
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“T am not now to learn,” replied Mr. Collins, with a formal wave of 
the hand, “that it is usual with young ladies to reject the addresses of 
the man whom they secretly mean to accept, when he first applies for 
their favor; and that sometimes the refusal is repeated a second or even 
a third time. I am therefore by no means discouraged by what you have 
just said, and shall hope to lead you to the altar ere long.” 

“Upon my word, sir,” cried Elizabeth, “your hope is rather an ex- 
traordinary one after my declaration. I do assure you that I am not one 
of those young ladies (if such young ladies there are) who are so daring 
as to risk their happiness on the chance of being asked a second time. I 
am perfectly serious in my refusal. You could not make me happy, and 
I am convinced that I am the last woman in the world who would make 
you so. Nay, were your friend Lady Catherine to know me, I am per- 
suaded she would find me in every respect ill qualified for the situation.” 

“Were it certain that Lady Catherine would think so,” said Mr. Collins 
very gravely—“but I cannot imagine that her ladyship would at all dis- 
approve of you. And you may be certain that when I have the honor 
of seeing her again, I shall speak in the highest terms of your modesty, 
economy, and other amiable qualifications.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Collins, all praise of me will be unnecessary. You must 
give me leave to judge for myself, and pay me the compliment of believing 
what I say. I wish you very happy and very rich, and by refusing your 
hand, do all in my power to prevent your being otherwise. In making 
me the offer, you must have satisfied the delicacy of your feelings with 
regard to my family, and may take possession of Longbourn estate when- 
ever it falls, without any self-reproach. This matter may be considered, 
therefore, as finally settled.” And rising as she thus spoke, she would 
have quitted the room, had not Mr. Collins thus addressed her: 

“When I do myself the honor of speaking to you next on the subject, 
I shall hope to receive a more favorable answer than you have-now given 
me; though I am far from accusing you of cruelty at present, because I 
know it to be the established custom of your sex to reject a man on the 
first application, and perhaps you have even now said as much to encour- 
age my suit as would be consistent with the true delicacy of the female 
character.” 

“Really, Mr. Collins,” cried Elizabeth with some warmth, “you puzzle 
me exceedingly. If what I have hitherto said can appear to you in the 
form of encouragement, I know not how to express my refusal in such 
a way as may convince you of its being one.” 

“You must give me leave to flatter myself, my dear cousin, that your 
refusal of my addresses is merely words of course. My reasons for 
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believing it are briefly these :—It does not appear to me that my hand is 
unworthy your acceptance, or that the establishment I can offer would 
be any other than highly desirable. My situation in life, my connections 
with the family of De Bourgh, and my relationship to your own, are 
circumstances highly in my favor; and you should take it into further 
consideration, that in spite of your manifold attractions, it is by no means 
certain that another offer of marriage may ever be made you. Your 
portion is unhappily so small, that it will in all likelihood undo the effects 
of your loveliness and amiable qualifications. As I must therefore con- 
clude that you are not serious in your rejection of me, I shall choose 
to attribute it to your wish of increasing my love by suspense, accord- 
ing to the usual practice of elegant females.” 

“T do assure you, sir, that I have no pretensions whatever to that kind 
of elegance which consists in tormenting a respectable man. I would 
rather be paid the compliment of being believed sincere. I thank you 
again and again for the honor you have done me in your proposals, but 
to accept them is absolutely impossible. My feelings in every respect 
forbid it. Can I speak plainer? Do not consider me now as an elegant 
female, intending to plague you, but as a rational creature, speaking the 
truth from her heart.” 

“You are uniformly charming!” cried he, with an air of awkward 
gallantry; “and I am persuaded that when sanctioned by the express 
authority of both your excellent parents, my proposals will not fail of 
being acceptable.” 

To such perseverance in wilful self-deception Elizabeth would make 
no reply, and immediately and in silence withdrew ; determined, that if he 
persisted in considering her repeated refusals as flattering encouragement, 
to apply to her father, whose negative might be uttered in such a manner 
as must be decisive, and whose behavior at least could not be mistaken 
for the affectation and coquetry of an elegant female. 


Mr. Collins was not left long to the silent contemplation of his suc- 
cessful love; for Mrs. Bennet, having dawdled about in the vestibule to 
watch for the end of the conference, no sooner saw Elizabeth open the 
door and with quick step pass her towards the staircase, than she entered 
the breakfast-room, and congratulated both him and herself in warm 
terms on the happy prospect of their nearer connection. Mr. Collins re- 
ceived and returned these felicitations with equal pleasure, and then pro- 
ceeded to relate the particulars of their interview, with the result of which 
he trusted he had every reason to be satisfied, since the refusal which his 
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cousin had steadfastly giver! him would naturally flow from her bashful 
modesty and the genuine delicacy of her character. 

This information, however, startled Mrs. Bennet ;—she would have 
been glad to be equally satisfied that her daughter had meant to encourage 
him by protesting against his proposals, but she dared not believe it, and 
could not help saying so. 

“But, depend upon it, Mr. Collins,” she added, “that Lizzy shall be 
brought to reason. I will speak to her about it myself directly. She is a 
very headstrong, foolish girl, and does not know her own interest; but 
I will make her know it.” 

“Pardon me for interrupting you, madam,” cried Mr. Collins; “but 
if she is really headstrong and foolish, I know not whether she would 
altogether be a very desirable wife to a man in my situation, who naturally 
looks for happiness in the marriage state. If therefore she actually per- 
sists in rejecting my suit, perhaps it were better not to force her into 
accepting me, because if liable to such defects of temper, she could not 
contribute much to my felicity.” 

“Sir, you quite misunderstand me,” said Mrs. Bennet, alarmed. 
“Lizzy is only headstrong in such matters as these. In everything else 
she is as good-natured a girl as ever lived. I will go directly to Mr. 
Bennet, and we shall very soon settle it with her, I am sure.” 

She would not give him time to reply, but hurrying instantly to her 
husband, called out as she entered the library, “Oh! Mr. Bennet, you are 
wanted immediately; we are all in an uproar. You must come and make 
Lizzy marry Mr. Collins, for she vows she will not have him, and if you 
do not make haste he will change his mind and not have her.” 

Mr. Bennet raised his eyes from his book as she entered, and fixed 
them on her face with a calm unconcern which was not in the least altered 
by her communication. 

“I have not the pleasure of understanding you,’ 
had finished her speech. “Of what are you talking?” 

“Of Mr. Collins and Lizzy. Lizzy declares she will not have Mr. 
Collins, and Mr. Collins begins to say that he will not have Lizzy.” 

“And what am I to do on the occasion?—It seems a hopeless 
business.” 

“Speak to Lizzy about it yourself. Tell her that you insist upon her 
marrying him.” 

“Let her be called down. She shall hear my opinion.” 

Mrs. Bennet rang the bell, and Miss Elizabeth was summoned to the 
library. 

“Come here, child,” cried her father as she appeared. “I have sent 


> said he, when she 
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for you on an affair of importance. I understand that Mr. Collins has 
made you an offer of marriage. Is it true?” 

Elizabeth replied that it was. 

“Very well—and this offer of marriage you have refused?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“Very well. We now come to the point. Your mother insists upon 
your accepting it. Is it not so, Mrs. Bennet?” 

“Yes, or I will never see her again.” 

“An unhappy alternative is before you, Elizabeth. From this day 
you must be a stranger to one of your parents. Your mother will never 
see you again if you do not marry Mr. Collins, and I will never see you 
again if you do.” 

Elizabeth could not but smile at such a conclusion of such a beginning ; 
but Mrs. Bennet, who had persuaded herself that her husband regarded 
the affair as she wished, was excessively disappointed. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Bennet, by talking in this way? You 
promised me to insist upon her marrying him.” 

“My dear,” replied her husband, “I have two small favors to request. 
First, that you will allow me the free use of my understanding on the 
present occasion; and secondly, of my room. I shall be glad to have the 
library to myself as soon as may be.” 

Not yet, however, in spite of her disappointment in her husband, did 
Mrs. Bennet give up the point. She talked to Elizabeth again and again; 
coaxed and threatened her by turns. She endeavored to secure Jane in 
her interest; but Jane, with all possible mildness, declined interfering; 
and Elizabeth, sometimes with real earnestness, and sometimes with 
playful gaiety, replied to her attacks. Though her manner varied, how- 
ever, her determination never did. 

Mr. Collins, meanwhile, was meditating in solitude on what had 
passed. He thought too well of himself to comprehend on what motive 
his cousin could refuse him; and though his pride was hurt, he suffered 
in no other way. His regard for her was quite imaginary; and the 
possibility of her deserving her mother’s reproach prevented his feeling 
any regret. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT (1778-1830) 
From THE FIGHT 


Tue day, as I have said, was fine for a December morning. The 
grass was wet, and the ground miry, and ploughed up with multitudinous 
feet, except that, within the ring itself, there was a spot of virgin-green 
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closed in and unprofaned by vulgar tread, that shone with dazzling bright- 
ness in the mid-day sun. For it was now noon, and we had an hour to 
wait. This is the trying time. It is then the heart sickens, as you think 
what the two champions are about, and how short a time will determine 
their fate. After the first blow is struck, there is no opportunity for 
nervous apprehensions; you are swallowed up in the immediate interest 
of the scene—but 

“Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.” 
I found it so as I felt the sun’s rays clinging to my back, and saw the 
white wintry clouds sink below the verge of the horizon. ‘‘So,” I thought, 
“my fairest hopes have faded from my sight!—so will the Gas-man’s 
glory, or that of his adversary, vanish in an hour.” The swells were 
parading in their white box-coats, the outer ring was cleared with some 
bruises on the heads and shins of the rustic assembly (for the cockneys 
had been distanced by the sixty-six miles); the time drew near, I had 
got a good stand; a bustle, a buzz, ran through the crowd, and from the 
opposite side entered Neate, between his second and bottle-holder. He 
rolled along, swathed in his loose great coat, his knock-knees bending 
under his huge bulk; and, with a modest cheerful air, threw his hat into 
the ring. He then just looked round, and began quietly to undress ; when 
from the other side there was a similar rush and an opening made, and 
the Gas-man came forward with a conscious air of anticipated triumph, 
too much like the cock-of-the-walk. He strutted about more than became 
a hero, sucked oranges with a supercilious air, and threw away the skin 
with a toss of his head, and went up and looked at Neate, which was an 
act of supererogation. The only sensible thing he did was, as he strode 
away from the modern Ajax, to fling out his arms, as if he wanted to try 
whether they would do their work that day. By this time they had 
stripped, and presented a strong contrast in appearance. If Neate was 
like Ajax, “with Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear” the pugilistic reputation 
of all Bristol, Hickman might be compared to Diomed, light, vigorous, 
elastic, and his back glistened in the sun, as he moved about, like a 
panther’s hide. There was now a dead pause—attention was awe-struck. 
Who at that moment, big with a great event, did not draw his breath 
short—did not feel his heart throb? All was ready. They tossed up for 
the sun, and the Gas-man won. They were led up to the scratch—shook 
hands, and went at it. 

In the first round every one thought it was all over. After making 

play a short time, the Gas-man flew at his adversary like a tiger, struck 
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five blows in as many seconds, three first, and then following him as he 
staggered back, two more, right and left, and down he fell, a mighty 
ruin. There was a shout, and I said, “There is no standing this.” Neate 
seemed like a lifeless lump of flesh and bone, round which the Gas-man’s 
blows played with the rapidity of electricity or lightning, and you imagined 
he would only be lifted up to be knocked down again. It was as if Hick- 
man held a sword or a fire in that right hand of his, and directed it against 
an unarmed body. They met again, and Neate seemed, not cowed, but 
particularly cautious. I saw his teeth clenched together and his brows 
knit close against the sun. He held out both his arms at full length 
straight before him, like two sledge-hammers, and raised his left an inch 
or two higher. The Gas-man could not get over this guard—they struck 
mutually and fell, but without advantage on either side. It was the 
same in the next round; but the balance of power was thus restored— 
the fate of the battle was suspended. No one could tell how it would 
end. This was the only moment in which opinion was divided; for, in 
the next, the Gas-man aiming a mortal blow at his adversary’s neck, with 
his right hand, and failing from the length he had to reach, the other 
returned it with his left at full swing, planted a tremendous blow on 
his cheek-bone and eyebrow, and made a red ruin of that side of his face. 
The Gas-man went down, and there was another shout—a roar of 
triumph, as the waves of fortune rolled tumultuously from side to 
side. This was a settler. Hickman got up, and “grinned horrible 
a ghastly smile,” yet he was evidently dashed in his opinion of him- 
self; it was the first time he had ever been so punished; all one side 
of his face was perfect scarlet, and his right eye was closed in dingy 
blackness, as he advanced to the fight, less confident, but still determined. 
After one or two rounds, not receiving another such remembrancer, he 
rallied and went at it with his former impetuosity. But in vain. His 
strength had been weakened,—his blows could not tell at such a dis- 
tance,—he was obliged to fling himself at his adversary, and could not 
strike from his feet; and almost as regularly as he flew at him with his 
right hand, Neate warded the blow, or drew back out of its reach, and 
felled him with the return of his left. There was little cautious sparring 
—no half-hits—no tapping and trifling, none of the petit-maitreship of 
the art—they were almost all knock-down blows :—the fight was a good 
stand-up fight. The wonder was the half-minute time. If there had been 
a minute or more allowed between each round, it would have been in- 
telligible how they should by degrees recover strength and resolution; 
but to see two men smashed to the ground, smeared with gore, stunned, 
senseless, the breath beaten out of their bodies; and then, before you 
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recover from the shock, to see them rise up with new strength and cour- 
age, stand ready to inflict or receive mortal offense, and rush upon each 
other “like two clouds over the Caspian’’—this is the most astonishing 
thing of all:—this is the high and heroic state of man! From this time 
forward the event became more certain every round; and about the twelfth 
it seemed as if it must have been over. Hickman generally stood with his 
back to me; but in the scuffle, he had changed positions, and Neate just 
then made a tremendous lunge at him, and hit him full in the face. It 
was doubtful whether he would fall backwards or forwards; he hung 
suspended for a second or two, and then fell back, throwing his hands in 
the air, and with his face lifted up to the sky. I never saw any thing 
more terrific than his aspect just before he fell. All traces of life, of 
natural expression, were gone from him. His face was like a human 
skull, a death’s head, spouting blood. The eyes were filled with blood, 
the nose streamed with blood, the mouth gaped blood. He was not like 
an actual man, but like a preternatural, spectral appearance, or like one of 
the figures in Dante’s Inferno, Yet he fought on after this for several 
rounds, still striking the first desperate blow, and Neate standing on the 
defensive, and using the same cautious guard to the last, as if he had still 
all his work to do; and it was not till the Gas-man was so stunned in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth round, that his senses forsook him, and he could 
not come to time, that the battle was declared over. Ye who despise the 
Fancy, do something to shew as much pluck, or as much self-possession 
as this, before you assume a superiority which you have never given a 
single proof of by any one action in the whole course of your lives!— 
When the Gas-man came to himself, the first words he uttered were, 
“Where am I? What is the matter?’ “Nothing is the matter, Tom,— 
you have lost the battle, but you are the bravest man alive.” And Jackson 
whispered to him, “I am collecting a purse for you, Tom.”—vVain sounds, 
and unheard at that moment! Neate instantly went up and shook him 
cordially by the hand, and seeing some old acquaintance, began to flourish 
with his fists, calling out, “Ah you always said I couldn’t fight—What 
do you think now?” But all in good humour, and without any appear- 
ance of arrogance; only it was evident Bill Neate was pleased that he had 
won the fight. When it was over, I asked Cribb if he did not think it was 
a good one? He said, “Pretty well!” The carrier-pigeons now mounted 
into the air, and one of them flew with the news of her husband’s victory 
to the bosom of Mrs. Neate. Alas, for Mrs. Hickman! 
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GEORGE GORDON NOEL, LORD 
BYRON (1788-1824) 


She Walks in Beauty 


SHE walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair’d the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face; 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling- 
place. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent! 


From Don Juan 
The Shipwreck 


’*Twas twilight, and the sunless day went 
down 
Over the waste of waters; like a veil, 
Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose 
the frown 
Of one whose hate is mask’d but to 
assail. 
‘Thus to their hopeless eyes the night was 
shown, 
And grimly darkled o’er the faces pale, 
And the dim desolate deep: twelve days 
had Fear 
Been their familiar, and now Death was 
here. 


Some trial had been making at a raft, 
With little hope in such a rolling sea, 
A sort of thing at which one would have 
laugh’d, 
If any laughter at such times could be, 


Aidt 


Unless with people who too much have 
quaff’d, 
And have a kind of wild and horrid 
glee, 
Half epileptical, and half hysterical :-— 
Their preservation would have been a 
miracle. 


At half-past eight o’clock, booms, hen- 
coops, spars, 
And all things, for a chance, had been 
cast loose 
That still could keep afloat the struggling 
tars, 
For yet they strove, although of no 
great use: 
There was no light in heaven but a few 
stars, 
The boats put off o’ercrowded with 
their crews; 
She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port, 
And, going down head foremost—sunk, 
in short. 


Then rose from sea to sky the wild fare- 
well— 
Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still 
the brave— 
Then some leap’d overboard with dread- 
ful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave; 
And the sea yawn’d around her like a 
hell, 
And down she suck’d with her the 
whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 


And first one universal shriek there 
rush’d, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a 
crash 
Of echoing thunder; and then all was 
hush’d, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless 
dash 
Of billows; but at intervals there gush’d, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 


Ii2 
Haidée 
How long in his damp trance young Juan 
lay 
He knew not, for the earth was gone 
for him, 
And time had nothing more of night nor 
day 
For his congealing blood, and senses 
dim; 
And how this heavy faintness pass’d 
away 
He knew not, till each painful pulse 
and limb, 
And tingling vein, seem’d throbbing back 
to life, 


For Death, though vanquish’d, still re- 
tired with strife. 


His eyes he open’d, shut, again unclosed, 
For all was doubt and dizziness; he 
thought 
He still was in the boat, and had but 
dozed, 
And felt again with his despair o’er- 
wrought, 
And wish’d it death in which he had re- 
posed, 
And then once more his feelings back 
were brought, 
And slowly by his swimming eyes was 
seen 
A lovely female face of seventeen. 


*Twas bending close o’er his, and the 
small mouth 
Seem’d almost prying into his for 
breath; 
And chafing him, the soft warm hand of 
youth 
Recall’d his answering spirits 
from death; 
And, bathing his chill temples, tried to 
soothe 
Each pulse to animation, till beneath 
Its gentle touch and trembling care, a 
sigh 
To these 
reply. 


back 


kind efforts made a low 
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Then was the cordial pour’d, and mantle 


flung 
Around his scarce-clad limbs; and the 
fair arm 
Raised higher the faint head which o’er it 
hung; 
And her transparent cheek, all pure 
and warm, 
Pillow’d his death-like forehead ; then she 
wrung 
His dewy curls, long drench’d by every 
storm; 
And watch’d with eagerness each throb 
that drew 
A sigh from his heaved bosom—and hers, 
too, 


And lifting him with care into the cave, 
The gentle girl, and her attendant,— 
one 
Young, yet her elder, and of brow less 
grave, 
And more robust of figure—then begun 
To kindle fire, and as the new flames 
gave 
Light to the rocks that roof’d them, 
which the sun 
Had never seen, the maid, or whatsoe’er 
She was, appear’d distinct, and tall, and 
fair. 


Her brow was overhung with coins of 


gold, 
That sparkled o’er the auburn of her 
hair, 
Her clustering hair, whose longer locks 
were roll’d 


In braids behind; and though her 
stature were 
Even of the highest for a female mould, 
They nearly reach’d her heel; and in 
her air 
There was a something which bespoke 
command, 
As one who was a lady in the land. 


Her hair, I said) was auburn; but her 
eyes 
Were black as death, their lashes the 


same hue, 
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Of downcast length, in whose silk shadow 
lies 
Deepest attraction; for when to the 
view 
Forth from its raven fringe the full 
glance flies, 
Ne’er with such force the swiftest ar- 


row flew; 
*Tis as the snake late coil’d, who pours 
his length, 
And hurls at once his venom and his 
strength. 
Her brow was white and low, her cheek’s 
pure dye 
Like twilight rosy still with the set 
sun; 
Short upper lip—sweet lips! that make 
us sigh 
Ever to have seen such; for she was 
one 


Fit for the model of a statuary 
(A race of mere impostors, when all’s 


done— 

lve seen much finer women, ripe and 
real, 

Than all the nonsense of their stone 
ideal). 


Lambro’s Return 


He saw his white walls shining in the 
sun, 
His garden trees all shadowy and 
green; 
He heard his rivulet’s light bubbling run, 
The distant dog-bark; and perceived 


between 
The umbrage of the wood so cool and 
dun, 
The moving figures, and the sparkling 
sheen 


Of arms (in the East all arm)—and 
various dyes 
Of colour’d garbs, as bright as butterflies. 


And still more nearly to the place ad- 
vancing, 
Descending rather quickly the declivity, 
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Through the waved branches, o’er the 
greensward glancing, 
*Midst other indications of festivity, 
Seeing a troop of his domestics dancing 
Like dervises, who turn as on a pivot, 
he 
Perceived it was the Pyrrhic dance so 
martial, 
To which the Levantines are very partial. 


And further on a group of Grecian girls, 
The first and tallest her white kerchief 
waving, 
Were strung together like a row of 
pearls, 
Link’d hand in hand, and dancing: each 
too having 
Down her white neck long floating au- 
burn curls— 
(The least of which would set ten 
poets raving) ; 
Their leader sang—and bounded to her 
song, 
With choral step and voice, the virgin 
throng. 


And here, assembled cross-legg’d round 
their trays, 
Small social parties just begun to dine; 
Pilaus and meats of all sorts met the 
gaze, 
And flasks of Samian and of Chian 
wine, 
And sherbet cooling in the porous vase; 
Above them their dessert grew on its 
vine, 
The orange and pomegranate nodding 
o’er 
Dropp’d in their laps, scarce pluck’d, 
their mellow store. 


A band of children, round a snow-white 
ram, 
There wreathe his venerable horns 
with flowers; 
While peaceful as if still an unwean’d 
lamb, 
The patriarch of the flock all gently 


cowers 
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His sober head, majestically tame, 
Or eats from out the palm, or playful 
lowers 
His brow, as if in act to butt, and then 
Yielding to their small hands, draws back 
again. 


Their classical profiles, and glittering 
dresses, 
Their large black eyes, and soft se- 
raphic cheeks 
Crimson as cleft pomegranates, their long 
tresses, 
The gesture which enchants, the eye 
that speaks, 
The innocence which happy childhood 
blesses, 
Made quite a picture of these little 
Greeks; 
So that the philosophical beholder 
Sigh’d for their sakes—that they should 
e’er grow older. 


Afar, a dwarf buffoon stood telling 
tales 


To a sedate grey circle of old smokers, 


Of secret treasures found in hidden 
vales, 
Of wonderful replies from Arab 
jokers, 
Of charms to make good gold and cure 
bad ails, 
Of rocks bewitch’d that open to the 
knockers, 


Of magic ladies who, by one sole act, 
Transform’d their lords to beasts (but 
that’s a fact). 


Here was no lack of innocent diversion 
For the imagination or the senses, 
Song, dance, wine, music, stories from 
the Persian, 
All pretty pastimes in which no offence 
is; 
But Lambro saw all these things with 
aversion, 
Perceiving in his absence such expenses, 
Dreading that climax of all human ills, 
The inflammation of his weekly bills. 
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Ah! what is man? what perils still 
environ 
happiest 
dinner— 
A day of gold from out an age of iron 
Is all that life allows the luckiest 
sinner ; 
Pleasure (whene’er she sings, at least) 
’5 a siren, 
That lures, to flay alive, the young 
beginner ; 
Lambro’s reception at his people’s ban- 
quet 
Was such as fire accords to a wet blanket.: 


The mortals after 


even 


He—being a man who seldom used a 
word 
Too much, and wishing gladly to sur- 
prise 
(In general he surprised men with the 
sword) 
His daughter—had not sent before to 
advise 
Of his arrival, so that no one stirr’d; 
And long he paused to reassure his 
eyes, 
In fact much more astonish’d than de- 
lighted, 
To find so much good company invited. 


He did not know (alas! how men will lie) 
That a report (especially the Greeks) 
Avouch’d his death (such people never 


die), 
And put his house in mourning several 
weeks,— 
But now their eyes and also lips were 
dry; 
The bloom, too, had return’d to 


Haidée’s cheeks. 

Her tears, too, being return’d into their 
fount, 

She now kept house upon her own ac- 
count. 


Hence all this rice, meat, dancing, wine, 
and fiddling, 
Which turn’d the isle into a place of 
pleasure; 
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The servants all were getting drunk or 
idling, 
A life which made them happy beyond 
measure. 
Her father’s hospitality seem’d middling, 
Compared with what Haidée did with 
his treasure; 
*T was wonderful how things went on im- 
proving, 
While she had not one hour to spare 
from loving. 


Perhaps you think, in stumbling on this 
j feast, 

He flew into a passion, and in fact 
There was no mighty reason to be 

pleased; 

Perhaps you prophesy some sudden act, 
The whip, the rack, or dungeon at the 

least, 

To teach his people to be more exact, 
And that, proceeding at a very high rate, 
He show’d the royal penchants of a 

pirate. 


You’re wrong.—He was the mildest man- 
ner’d man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat, 
With such true breeding of a gentleman, 
You never could divine his real thought, 
No courtier could, and scarcely woman 
can 
Gird more deceit within a petticoat: 
Pity he loved adventurous life’s variety, 
He was so great a loss to good society. 


Haidée Again 


Or att the dresses I select Haidée’s: 
She wore two jelicks—one was of pale 
yellow; 
Of azure, pink, and white was her 
chemise— 
’Neath which her breast heaved like a 
little billow; 
With buttons form’d of pearls as large 
as peas, 
All gold and crimson shone her jelick’s 
fellow, 
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And the striped white gauze baracan that 
bound her, 

Like fleecy clouds about the moon, flow’d 
round her. 


One large gold bracelet clasp’d each 
lovely arm, 
Lockless—so pliable from the pure gold 
That the hand stretch’d and shut it with- 
out harm, 
The limb which it adorn’d its only 
mould; 
So beautiful—its very shape would charm, 
And clinging as if loath to lose its hold, 
The purest ore enclosed the whitest skin 
That e’er by precious metal was held in. 


Around, as princess of her father’s land, 
A like gold bar above her instep roll’d 
Announced her rank; twelve rings were 
on her hand; 
Her hair was starr’d with gems; her 
veil’s fine fold 
Below her breast was fasten’d with a 
band 
Of lavish pearls, whose worth could 
scarce be told; 
Her orange silk full Turkish trousers 
furl’d 
About the prettiest ankle in the world. 


Her hair’s long auburn waves down to 


her heel 
Flow’d like an Alpine torrent which 
the sun 
Dyes with his morning light,—and would 
conceal 


Her person if allow’d at large to run, 
And still they seem’d resentfully to feel 
The silken fillet’s curb, and sought to 
shun 
Their bonds whene’er some Zephyr caught 
began 
To offer his young pinion as her fan. 


Round her she made an atmosphere of 
life, 

The very air seem’d lighted from her 
eyes, 
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They were so soft and beautiful, and rife 
With all we can imagine of the skies, 
And pure as Psyche ere she grew a wife— 

Too pure even for the purest human 
ties; 
Her overpowering presence made you 
feel 
It would not be idolatry to kneel. 


Her eyelashes, though dark as night, were 
tinged 
(It is the country’s custom), but in 
vain; 
For those large black eyes were so 
blackly fringed 
The glossy rebels mock’d the jetty stain, 
And in their native beauty stood avenged: 


Her nails were touch’d with henna; 
but again 
The power of art was turn’d to nothing, 
for 
They could not look more rosy than 
before. 


Great Names 


AND glory long has made the sages smile; 
Tis something, nothing, words, illusion, 
wind— 
Depending more upon the historian’s style 
Than on the name a person leaves 
behind: 
‘Troy owes to Homer what whist owes 
to Hoyle: 
The present century was growing blind 
To the great Marlborough’s skill in giv- 
ing knocks, 
Until his late Life by Archdeacon Coxe. 


Milton’s the prince of poets—so we say; 
A little heavy, but no less divine: 
An independent being in his day— 
Learn’d, pious, temperate in love and 
wine; 
But his life falling into Johnson’s way, 
We're told this great high priest of all 
the Nine 
Was whipt at college—a harsh sire—odd 
spouse, 


For the first Mrs. Milton left his house. 
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All these are, certes, entertaining facts, 
Like Shakespeare’s stealing deer, Lord 
Bacon’s bribes; 
Like Titus’ youth, and Cesar’s earliest 
acts; 
Like Burns (whom Doctor Currie well 
describes) ; 
Like Cromwell’s pranks;—but although 
truth exacts 
These amiable descriptions from the 
scribes, 
As most essential to their hero’s story, 
They do not much contribute to his glory. 


All are not moralists, like Southey, when 
He prated to the world of “Panti- 
socrasy ;” 
Or Wordsworth unexcised, unhired, who 
then 
Season’d his pedlar poems with de- 
mocracy; 
Or Coleridge, long before his flighty pen 
Let to the Morning Post its aris- 


tocracy; 
When he and Southey, following the 
same path, 
Espoused two partners (milliners of 
Bath). 
Such names at present cut a convict 
figure, 
The very Botany Bay in moral 
geography ; 


Their loyal treason, renegado rigour, 
Are good manure for their more bare 
biography ; 
Wordsworth’s last quarto, by the way, is 
bigger 
Than any since the birthday of ty- 
pography ; 
A drowsy frowzy poem, call’d the “Ex- 
cursion,” 
Writ in a manner which is my aversion. 


He there builds up a formidable dyke 
Between his own and others’ intellect: 
But Wordsworth’s poem, and his follow- 
ers, like 
Joanna Southcote’s Shiloh, and her sect, 
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Are things which in this century don’t 
strike 
The public mind,—so few are the elect; 
And the new births of both their stale 
virginities 
Have proved but dropsies, taken for 
divinities. 
We learn from Horace, “Homer some- 
times sleeps ;” 
We feel without him, Wordsworth 
sometimes wakes,— 
To show with what complacency he 
creeps, 
With his dear “Waggoners,’ around 
his lakes. 
He wishes for “‘a boat” to sail the deeps— 
Of ocean?—No, of air; and then he 
makes 
Another outcry for “a little boat,” 
And drivels seas to set it well afloat. 


If he must fain sweep o’er the ethereal 


plain, 
And Pegasus runs restive in his 
“Waggon,” 
Could he not beg the loan of Charles’s 
Wain? 


Or pray Medea for a single dragon? 
Or if, too classic for his vulgar brain, 
He fear’d his neck to venture such a 


nag on, 
And he must needs mount nearer to the 
moon, 
Could not the blockhead ask for a 
balloon? 


“Pedlars,” and “Boats,” and ““Waggons!” 
Oh! ye shades 
Of Pope and Dryden, are we come to 
this? 
‘That trash of such sort not alone evades 
Contempt, but from the bathos’ vast 


abyss 
Floats scumlike uppermost, and these 
Jack Cades 
Of sense and song above your graves 
may hiss— 


The “little boatman” and his “Peter Bell” 
Can sneer at him who drew “Achitophel!” 
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THE sun went down, the smoke rose up, 
as from 
A half-unquench’d volcano, o’er a space 
Which well beseem’d the ‘“Devil’s 
drawing-room,” 
As some have qualified that wondrous 
place: 
But Juan felt, though not approaching 
home, 
As one who, though he were not of the 
race, 
Revered the soil, of those true sons the 
mother, 
Who butcher’d half the earth, and bullied 
t’other. 


A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and 
shipping 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 
Could reach, with here and there a sail 
just skipping 
In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 
Of masts; a wilderness of steeples peep- 
ing 
tiptoe 
canopy; 
A huge, dun cupola, like a foolscap 
crown 
On a fool’s head—and there is London 
Town! 


On through their sea-coal 


Aurora Raby 


Anp then there was—but why should I 
go on, 
Unless the ladies should go off ?—there 
was 
Indeed a certain fair and fairy one, 
Of the best class, and better than her 
class,— 
Aurora Raby, a young star who shone 
O’er life, too sweet an image for such 


glass, 

A lovely being, scarcely form’d or 
moulded, 

A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet 
folded; 
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Rich, noble, but an orphan; left an only 
Child to the care of guardians good and 
kind; 
But still her aspect had an air so lonely! 
Blood is not water; and where shall we 
find 
Feelings of youth like those which over- 
thrown lie 
By death, when we are left, alas! be- 
hind, 
To feel, in friendless palaces, a home 
Is wanting, and our best ties in the tomb? 


Early in years, and yet more infantine 
In figure, she had something of sub- 
lime 
In eyes which sadly shone, as seraphs’ 
shine. 
All youth—but with an aspect beyond 
time; 
Radiant and grave—as pitying man’s de- 
cline; 
Mournful—but mournful of another’s 
crime, 
She look’d as if she sat by Eden’s door, 
And grieved for those who could return 
no more. 


She was a Catholic, too, sincere, austere, 


As far as her own gentle heart 
allow’d, 
And deem’d that fallen worship far more 
dear 


Perhaps because ’twas fallen: her sires 
were proud 
Of deeds and days when they had fill’d 
the ear 
Of nations, and had never bent or 
bow’d 
To novel power; and as she was the last, 
She held their old faith and old feelings 
fast. 


She gazed upon a world she scarcely 
knew, 

As seeking not to know it; silent, lone, 

As grows a flower, thus quietly she grew, 

And kept her heart serene within its 
zone, 
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There was awe in the homage which she 
drew; 
Her spirit seem’d as seated on a throne 
Apart from the surrounding world, and 
strong 
In its own strength—most strange in one 
so young! 


Life 


BETWEEN two worlds life hovers like a 
star, 
*Twixt night and morn, upon the hori- 
zon’s verge. 
How little do we know that which we 
are! 
How less what we may be! 
eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 
Our bubbles; as the old burst, new 
emerge, 
Lash’d from the foam of ages; while the 
graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing 
waves, 


The 


CHARLES WOLFE (1791-1823) 


The Burial of Sir John Moore 
after Corunna 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral 
note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we 
buried. 


We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound 
him, 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 
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Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that 
was dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow 
bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and stranger would tread 
o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow! 


Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s 
gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him; 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep 
on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid 
him. 


But half of our weary task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for re- 
tiring; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and 
gory; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not 
a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
(1792-1822) 


Ozymandias 


I met a traveller from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs 
of stone 

Stand in the desert. 
sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose 
frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold com- 
mand, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions 
read 


Near them, on the 
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Which yet survive, stamped on these life- 
less things, 

The hand that mocked them and the 
heart that fed: 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 

“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and de- 
spair!” 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and 
bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far 
away. 


From PromMeTHEUS UNBOUND 


Asia’s Song: My soul is an en- 
chanted boat 


My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth tloat 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet 
singing ; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside a helm conducting it, 
Whilst all the winds with melody are 
ringing. 
It seems to float ever, for ever, 
Upon that many-winding river, 
Between mountains, woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses! 
Till, like one in slumber bound, 
Borne to the ocean, I float down, around, 
Into a sea profound, of ever-spreading 
sound: 


Meanwhile thy spirit lifts its pinions 

In music’s most serene dominions; 
Catching the winds that fan that happy 

heaven. 

And we sail on, away, afar, 

Without a course, without a star, 
But, by the instinct of sweet music driven; 

Till through Elysian garden islets 

By thee, most beautiful of pilots, 

Where never mortal pinnace glided, 

The boat of my desire is guided: 
Realms where the air we breathe is love, 
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Which in the winds and on the waves 
doth move, 

Harmonizing this earth with what we 
feel above. 


We have passed Age’s icy caves, 


And Manhood’s dark and _ tossing 
waves, 

And Youth’s smooth ocean, smiling to 
betray: 


Beyond the glassy gulfs we flee 
Of shadow-peopled Infancy, 
Through Death and Birth, to a diviner 
day; 
A paradise of vaulted bowers, 
Lit by downward-gazing flowers, 
And watery paths that wind between 
Wildernesses calm and green, 
Peopled by shapes too bright to see, 
And rest, having beheld; somewhat like 
thee; 
Which walk upon the sea, and chant 
melodiously ! 


From Tue CeEnci 


Song: False friend, wilt thou 
smile or weep 


Fase friend, wilt thou smile or 
weep 

When my life is laid asleep? 

Little cares for a smile or a tear, 

The clay-cold corpse upon the bier! 
Farewell! Heigho! 
What is this whispers low? 

There is a snake in thy smile, my 


dear; 
And bitter poison within thy tear. 


Sweet sleep, were death like to thee, 
Or if thou couldst mortal be, 
I would close these eyes of pain; 
When to wake? Never again. 

O World! Farewell! 

Listen to the passing bell! 
It says, thou and I must part, 
With a light and a heavy heart. 
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The Cloud 


I prince fresh showers for the thirsting 
flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when 
laid 
In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that 
waken 
The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s 
breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast, 
And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the 
blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my _ skiey 
bowers, 
Lightning, my pilot, sits, 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
It struggles and howls at fits; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that 
move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the 
hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or 
stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 
And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue 
smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor 
eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing. rack, 
When the morning star shines dead, 
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As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and 
swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the 
lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy 

nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like 
floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen 
feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of my tent’s 
thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 
‘When I widen the rent in my wind-built 
tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me 
on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and 
these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning 
zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of 
pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel 
and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner 
unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like 
shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 
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The triumphal arch through which I 
march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained 
to my chair, 
Is the million-coloured bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours 
wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing 
below. 


I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and 
shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when with never a 
stain 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams, with their 
convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost 
from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 


To a Skylark 


Hart to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strain of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring 
ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightning, 
Thou dost float and run; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just 
begun, 
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The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill 
delight, 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
_ In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is 
there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and 
heaven is overflowed. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of 
melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it 
heeded not: 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace-tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which over- 
flows her bower: 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which 
screen it from the view: 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
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By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these 
heavy-wingéd thieves: 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music 
doth surpass: 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so 
divine. 
Chorus Hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chaunt, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some 
hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what 
ignorance of pain? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love’s sad 
satiety. 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a 
crystal stream? 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought. 
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Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear: 
If we were things born 

Not to shed a tear, 


I know not how thy joy we ever should 
come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of 
the ground! 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am 
listening now. 


Ode to the West Wind 


I 


D witp West Wind, thou breath of Au- 
tumn’s being, 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the 
leaves dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeing, 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic 
red, 

Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O thou, 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold 
and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 

Thine azure sister of the spring shall 
blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and 


fill 

(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed 
in air) 

With living hues and odours plain and 
hill; 
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Wild Spirit, which art moving every- 
where; 
Destroyer and preserver; hear, Oh hear! 


II 


Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep 
sky’s commotion, 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves 
are shed, 

Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven 
and Ocean, 


Angels of rain and lightning: there are 
spread 

On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the 
head 


Of some fierce Mznad, even from the 
dim verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith’s height 

The locks of the approaching storm. 
Thou dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing 
night 

Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Of vapours, from whose solid atmos- 
phere 

Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst: 
Oh hear! 


III 


Thou who didst waken from his summer 
dreams 

The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 

Lulled by the coil of his crystalline 
streams, 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiz’s bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 


All overgrogyvn with azure moss and 
flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! 


Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level 


powers 
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Cleave themselves into chasms, while far 
below 

The sea-blooms and the oozy woods 
which wear 

The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 


Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with 
fear, 

And tremble and despoil themselves: Oh 
hear! 


IV 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and 
share 


The impulse of thy strength, only less 
free 

Than thou, O uncontrollable! If even 

I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over 
heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 

Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne’er 
have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore 
need. 

Oh lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chained and 
bowed 

One too like thee: tameless, and swift, 
and proud. 


Vv 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 

What if my leaves are falling like its 
own! 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a deep, autumnal 
tone, 

Sweet though in sadness. 
fierce, 

My spirit! 


Be thou, spirit 


Be thou me, impetuous one! 
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Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new 
birth! 


And, by the incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 

Ashes and sparks, my words among man- 
kind! 

Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O, wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far be- 
hind? 


The Sensitive Plant 
Part First 


A SENsITIvE Plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fed it with silver 
dew, 

And it opened its fan-like leaves to the 
light, 

And closed them beneath the kisses of 
Night. 


And the Spring arose on the garden fair, 

Like the Spirit of Love felt everywhere; 

And each flower and herb on Earth’s 
dark breast 

Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 


But none ever trembled and panted with 
bliss 

In the garden, the field, or the wilderness, 

Like a doe in the noontide with love’s 
sweet want, 

As the companionless Sensitive Plant. 


The snowdrop, and then the violet, 
Arose from the ground with warm rain 


wet, 

And their breath was mixed with fresh 
odour, sent 

From the turf, like the voice and the 
instrument. 


Then the pied wind-flowers and the tulip 
tall, 
And narcissi, the fairest among them all, 
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Who gaze on their eyes in the stream’s 
recess, 

Till they die of their own dear loveli- 
ness; 


And the Naiad-like lily of the vale, 

Whom youth makes so fair and passion 
so pale 

That the light of its tremulous bells is 
seen 

Through their pavilions of tender green; 


And the hyacinth purple, and white, and 
blue, 

Which flung from its bells a sweet peal 
anew 

Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour within the 
sense ; 


And the rose like a nymph to the bath 
addressed, 

Which unveiled the depth of her glowing 
breast, 

Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 

The soul of her beauty and love lay bare: 


And the wand-like lily, which lifted up, 

As a Menad, its moonlight-coloured cup, 

Till the fiery star, which is its eye, 

Gazed through clear dew on the tender 
sky ; 


And the jessamine faint, and the sweet 
tuberose, 

The sweetest flower for scent that blows: 

And all rare blossoms from every clime 

Grew in that garden in perfect prime. 


And on the stream whose inconstant 
bosom 

Was pranked, under boughs of embower- 
ing blossom, 

With golden and green light, slanting 
through 

Their heaven of many a tangled hue, 


Broad water-lilies lay tremulously, 
And starry river-buds glimmered by, 
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And around them the soft stream did 
glide and dance 

With a motion of sweet sound and 
radiance. 


And the sinuous paths of lawn and of 
moss, 

Which led through the garden along and 
across, 

Some open at once to the sun and the 
breeze, 

Some lost among bowers of blossoming 
trees, 


Were all paved with daisies and delicate 
bells 

As fair as the fabulous asphodels, 

And flow’rets which, drooping as day 
drooped too, 

Fell into pavilions, white, purple, and 
blue, 

To roof the glow-worm from the evening 
dew. 


And from this undefiléd Paradise 

The flowers (as an infant’s awakening 
eyes 

Smile on its mother, whose singing sweet 

Can first lull, and at last must awaken 


it), 


When Heaven’s blithe winds had un- 
folded them, 

As mine-lamps enkindle a hidden gem, 

Shone smiling to Heaven, and every one 

Shared joy in the light of the gentle sun; 


For each one was interpenetrated 

With the light and the odour its neigh- 
bour shed, 

Like young lovers whom youth and love 
make dear 

Wrapped and filled by their mutual at- 
mosphere. 


But the Sensitive Plant which could give 
small fruit 

Of the love which it felt from the leaf 
to the root, 
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Received more than all, it loved more 
than ever, 

Where none wanted but it, could belong 
to the giver,— 


For the Sensitive Plant has no bright 
flower; 

Radiance and odour are not its dower; 

It loves, even like Love, its deep heart is 
full, 

It desires what it has not, the Beautiful! 


The light winds which from unsustaining 
wings 

Shed the music of many murmurings; 

The beams which dart from many a star 

Of the flowers whose hues they bear 
afar; 


The pluméd insects swift and free, 
Like golden boats on a sunny sea, 
Laden with light and odour, which pass 
Over the gleam of the living grass; 


The unseen clouds of the dew, which lie 
Like fire in the flowers till the sun rides 


high, 

Then wander like spirits among the 
spheres, 

Each cloud faint with the fragrance it 
bears; 


The quivering vapours of dim noontide, 

Which like a sea o’er the warm earth 
glide, 

In which every sound, and odour, and 
beam, 

Move, as reeds in a single stream; 


Each and all like ministering angels were 

For the Sensitive Plant sweet joy to 
bear, 

Whilst the lagging hours of the day went 
by 

Like windless clouds o’er a tender sky. 


And when evening descended from 
Heaven above, 

And the Earth was all rest, and the air 
was all love, 
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And delight, though less bright, was far 
more deep, 

And the day’s veil fell from the world 
of sleep, 


And the beasts, and the birds, and the in- 
sects were drowned 

In an ocean of dreams without a sound; 

Whose waves never mark, though they 
ever impress 

The light sand which paves it, conscious- 
ness; 


(Only overhead the sweet nightingale 

Ever sang more sweet as the day might 
fail, 

And snatches of its Elysian chant 

Were mixed with the dreams of the 
Sensitive Plant) ;— 


The Sensitive Plant was the earliest 
Upgathered into the bosom of rest; 
A sweet child weary of its delight, 
The feeblest and yet the favourite, 
Cradled within the embrace of Night. 


Part SECOND 


There was a Power in this sweet place, 

An Eye in this Eden; a ruling Grace 

Which to the flowers, did they waken or 
dream, 

Was as God is to the starry scheme. 


A Lady, the wonder of her kind, 

Whose form was upborne by a lovely 
mind 

Which, dilating, had moulded her mien 
and motion 

Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the 
ocean, 


Tended the garden from morn to even: 

And the meteors of that sublunar 
Heaven, 

Like the lamps of the air when Night 
walks forth, 

Laughed round her footsteps up from the 
Earth! 
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She had no companion of mortal race, 

But her tremulous breath and her flush- 
ing face 

Told, whilst the morn kissed the sleep 
from her eyes, 

That her dreams were less slumber than 
Paradise: 


As if some bright Spirit for her sweet 
sake 

Had deserted Heaven while the stars 
were awake, 

As if yet around her he lingering were, 

Though the veil of daylight concealed 
him from her. 


Her step seemed to pity the grass it 
pressed ; 

You might hear by the heaving of her 
breast, 

That the coming and going of the wind 

Brought pleasure there and left passion 
behind. 


And wherever her aéry footstep trod, 

Her trailing hair from the grassy sod 

Erased its light vestige, with shadowy 
sweep, 

Like a sunny storm o’er the dark green 
deep. 


I doubt not the flowers of that garden 
sweet 

Rejoiced in the sound of her gentle feet; 

I doubt not they felt the spirit that came 

From her glowing fingers through all 
their frame. 


She sprinkled bright water from the 
stream 

On those that were faint with the sunny 
beam; 

And out of the cups of the heavy flowers 

She emptied the rain of the thunder- 
showers. 


She lifted their heads with her tender 
hands, 

And sustained them with rods and osier- 
bands; 
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If the flowers had been her own infants, 
she 

Could never have nursed them more 
tenderly. 


And all killing insects and gnawing 
worms, 

And things of obscene and unlovely 
forms, 

She bore, in a basket of Indian woof, 

Into the rough woods far aloof,— 


In a basket, of grasses and wild-flowers 
full, 

The freshest her gentle hands could pull 

For the poor banished insects, whose in- 
tent, 

Although they did ill, was innocent. 


But the bee and the beamlike ephemeris 

Whose path is the lightning’s, and soft 
moths that kiss 

The sweet lips of the flowers, and harm 
not, did she 

Make her attendant angels be. 


And many an antenatal tomb, 

Where butterflies dream of the life to 
come, 

She left clinging round the smooth and 
dark 

Edge of the odorous cedar bark. 


This fairest creature from earliest Spring 

Thus moved through the garden minis- 
tering 

All the sweet season of Summertide, 

And ere the first leaf looked brown—she 
died! 


Part THuirp 


Three days the flowers of the garden 
fair, 

Like stars when the moon is awakened, 
were, 

Or the waves of Baie, ere luminous 

She floats up through the smoke of 
Vesuvius. 
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And on the fourth, the Sensitive Plant 

Felt the sound of the funeral chant, 

And the steps of the bearers, heavy and 
slow, 

And the sobs of the mourners, deep and 
low; 


The weary sound and the heavy breath, 

And the silent motions of passing death, 

And the smell, cold, oppressive and dank, 

Sent through the pores of the coffin- 
plank; 


The dark grass, and the flowers among 
the grass, 

Were bright with tears as the crowd did 
pass; 

From their sighs the wind caught a 
mournful tone, 

And sate in the pines, and gave groan for 
groan. 


The garden, once fair, became cold and 
foul, 

Like the corpse of her who had been its 
soul, 

Which at first was lovely as if in sleep, 

Then slowly changed, till it grew a heap 

To make men tremble who never weep. 


Swift Summer into the Autumn flowed, 

And frost in the mist of the morning 
rode, 

Though the noonday sun looked clear and 
bright, 

Mocking the spoil of the secret night. 


The rose-leaves, like flakes of crimson 
snow, 

Paved the turf and the moss below. 

The lilies were drooping, and white, and 
wan, 

Like the head and the skin of a dying 
man. 


And Indian plants, of scent and hue 

The sweetest that ever were fed on dew, 
Leaf by leaf, day after day, 

Were massed into the common clay. 
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And the leaves, brown, yellow, and gray, 
and red, 

And white with the whiteness of what is 
dead, 

Like troops of ghosts on the dry wind 
passed ; 

Their whistling noise made the birds 
aghast. 


And the gusty winds waked the winged 
seeds, 

Out of their birthplace of ugly weeds, 

Till they clung round many a sweet 
flower’s stem, 

Which rotted into the earth with them. 


The water-blooms under the rivulet 

Fell from the stalks on which they were 
set; 

And the eddies drove them here and 
there, 

As the winds did those of the upper air. 


Then the rain came down, and the broken 
stalks 

Were bent and tangled across the walks; 

And the leafless network of parasite 
bowers 

Massed into ruin; and all sweet flowers. 


Between the time of the wind and the 
snow 

All loathliest weeds began to grow, 

Whose coarse leaves were splashed with 
many a speck, 

Like the water-snake’s belly and the 
toad’s back. 


And thistles, and nettles, and darnels 
rank, 

And the dock, and henbane, and hemlock 
dank, 

Stretched out its long and hollow shank, 

And stifled the air till the dead wind 
stank, 


And plants, at whose names the verse 
feels loath, 

Filled the place with a monstrous under- 
growth, 
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Prickly, and pulpous, and blistering, and 
blue, 


Livid, and starred with a lurid dew. 


And agarics, and fungi, with mildew and 
mould 

Started like mist from the wet ground 
cold; 

Pale, fleshy, as if the decaying dead 

With a spirit of growth had been ani- 
mated! 


Spawn, weeds, and filth, a leprous scum, 

Made the running rivulet thick and 
dumb, 

And at its outlet flags huge as stakes 

Dammed it up with roots knotted like 
water-snakes. 


And hour by hour, when the air was still, 

The vapours arose which have strength 
to kill; 

At morn they were seen, at noon they 
were felt, 

At night they were darkness no star 
could melt. 


And unctuous meteors from spray to 
spray 

Crept and flitted in broad noonday 

Unseen; every branch on which they alit 

By a venomous blight was burned and 


bit. 


The Sensitive Plant, like one forbid, 
Wept, and the tears within each lid 

Of its folded leaves, which together grew, 
Were changed to a blight of frozen glue. 


For the leaves soon fell, and the branches 
soon 

By the heavy axe of the blast were hewn; 

The sap shrank to the root through every 
pore 

As blood to a heart that will beat no 
more. 


For Winter came: the wind was his 
whip: 
One choppy finger was on his lip: 
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He had torn the cataracts from the hills 
And they clanked at his girdle like 


manacles; 


His breath was a chain which without a 
sound 

The earth, and the air, and the water 
bound; 

He came, fiercely driven, in his chariot- 
throne 

By the tenfold blasts of the Arctic zone. 


Then the weeds which were forms of 
living death 

Fled from the frost to the earth beneath. 

Their decay and sudden flight from frost 

Was but like the vanishing of a ghost! 


And under the roots of the Sensitive 
Plant 
The moles and the dormice died for 


want: 

The birds dropped stiff from the frozen 
air 

And were caught in the branches naked 
and bare. 


First there came down a thawing rain 

And its dull drops froze on the boughs 
again ; 

Then there steamed up a freezing dew 

Which to the drops of the thaw-rain 
grew; 


And a northern whirlwind, wandering 
about 

Like a wolf that had smelt a dead child 
out, 

Shook the boughs thus laden, and heavy, 
and stiff, 

And snapped them off with his rigid griff. 


When Winter had gone and Spring came 
back 

The Sensitive Plant was a leafless wreck; 

But the mandrakes, and toadstools, and 
docks, and darnels, 

Rose like the dead from their ruined 
charnels. 
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CoNCLUSION 


Whether the Sensitive Plant, or that 

Which within its boughs like a Spirit 
sat, 

Ere its outward form had known decay, 

Now felt this change, I cannot say. 


Whether that Lady’s gentle mind, 

No longer with the form combined 
Which scattered love, as stars do light, 
Found sadness, where it left delight, 


I dare not guess; but in this life 

Of error, ignorance, and strife, 

Where nothing is, but all things seem, 
And we the shadows of the dream, 


It is a modest creed, and yet 
Pleasant if one considers it, 
To own that death itself must be, 
Like all the rest, a mockery. 


That garden sweet, that lady fair, 

And all sweet shapes and odours there, 

In truth have never passed away: 

*Tis we, ’tis ours, are changed; not 
they. 


For love, and beauty, and delight, 

There is no death nor change: their 
might 

Exceeds our organs, which endure 

No light, being themselves obscure. 


Arethusa 
I 


ARETHUSA arose 
From her couch of snows 

In the Acroceraunian mountains,— 
From cloud and from crag, 
With many a jag, 

Shepherding her bright fountains. 
She leapt down the rocks, 
With her rainbow locks 

Streaming among the streams ;— 
Her steps paved with green 
The downward ravine 

Which slopes to the western gleams; 
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And gliding and springing 
She went, ever singing, 

In murmurs as soft as sleep; 
The Earth seemed to love her, 
And Heaven smiled above her, 

As she lingered towards the deep. 


II 


Then Alpheus bold, 
On his glacier cold, 
With his trident the mountains strook; 
And opened a chasm 
In the rocks—with the spasm 
All Erymanthus shook. 
And the black south wind 
It unsealed behind 
The urns of the silent snow, 
And earthquake and thunder 
Did rend in sunder 
The bars of the springs below. 
And the beard and the hair 
Of the River-god were 
Seen through the torrent’s sweep, 
As he followed the light 
Of the fleet nymph’s flight 
To the brink of the Dorian deep. 


Ill 


“Oh, save me! Oh, guide me! 
And bid the deep hide me, 
For he grasps me now by the hair!” 
The loud Ocean heard, 
To its blue depth stirred, 
And divided at her prayer; 
And under the water 
The Earth’s white daughter 
Fled like a sunny beam; 
Behind her descended 
Her billows, unblended 
With the brackish Dorian stream:— 
Like a gloomy stain 
On the emerald main 
Alpheus rushed behind— 
As an eagle pursuing 
A dove to its ruin 
Down the streams of the cloudy wind. 
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Iv 


Under the bowers 
Where the Ocean Powers 

Sit on their pearléd thrones; 
Through the coral woods 
Of the weltering floods, 

Over heaps of unvalued stones; 
Through the dim beams 
Which amid the streams 

Weave a network of coloured light; 
And under the caves, 
Where the shadowy waves 

Are as green as the forest’s night:— 
Outspeeding the shark, 
And the sword-fish dark, 

Under the Ocean’s foam, 
And up through the rifts 
Of the mountain clifts 

They passed to their Dorian home. 


Vv 


And now from their fountains 
In Enna’s mountains, 

Down one vale where the morning basks, 
Like friends once parted 
Grown single-hearted, 

They ply their watery tasks. 

At sunrise they leap 
From their cradles steep 

In the cave of the shelving hill; 
At noontide they flow 
Through the woods below 

And the meadows of asphodel; 
And at night they sleep 
In the rocking deep 

Beneath the Ortygian shore ;— 
Like spirits that lie 
In the azure sky 

When they love but live no more. 


Hymn of Pan 


From the forests and highlands 
We come, we come; 
From the river-girt islands, 
Where loud waves are dumb, 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 
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The wind in the reeds and the 
rushes, 
The bees on the bells of thyme, 
The birds on the myrtle bushes, 
The cicale above in the lime, 
And the lizards below in the grass, 
Were as silent as ever old Tmolus was, 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 


Liquid Peneus was flowing, 
And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing 
The light of the dying day, 
Speeded by my sweet pipings. 
The Sileni and Sylvans and Fauns, 
And the Nymphs of the woods and 
waves, 
To the edge of the moist river-lawns, 
And the brink of the dewy caves, 
And all that did then attend and follow, 
Were silent with love, as you now, 
Apollo, 
With envy of my sweet pipings. 


I sang of the dancing stars, 
I sang of the dedal earth, 
And of heaven, and the giant wars, 
And love, and death, and birth. 
And then I changed my pipings— 
Singing how down the vale of 
Menalus 
I pursued a maiden, and clasp’d 
a reed: 
Gods and men, we are all deluded 
thus; 
It breaks in our bosom, and then 
we bleed. 
All wept—as I think both ye now would, 
If envy or age had not frozen your 
blood— 
At the sorrow of my sweet pipings. 


To —— (One word is too often 
profaned) 


One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it; 
One feeling too falsely disdain’d 
For thee to disdain it; 
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One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother; 
And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


I can give not what men call love: 
But wilt thou accept not 

The worship the heart lifts above 
And the heavens reject not, 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 


Adonais 


AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF JOHN KEATS 
Aorip mpolv pe apres &i fwoicw “dos. 
Nov be Gavav Adures “Eorepos & POtpevorts. 
PLATO. 
I weep for Adonais—he is dead! 
Oh weep for Adonais! though our tears 
Thaw not the frost which binds so dear 
a head! 
And thou, sad Hour, selected from all 
years 

To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure 
compeers, 

And teach them thine own sorrow! Say: 
“With me 

Died Adonais; till the Future dares 

Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall 
be 


An echo and a light unto eternity!” 


Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when 
he lay, 

When thy Son lay, pierced by the shaft 
which flies 

In darkness? where was lorn Urania 

When Adonais died? With veiled eyes, 

*Mid listening Echoes, in her Paradise 

She sate, while one, with soft enamoured 
breath, 

Rekindled all the fading melodies 

With which, like flowers that mock the 
corse beneath, 

He had adorned and hid the coming bulk 
of death, 
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Oh weep for Adonais—he is dead! 

Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and 
weep! 

Yet wherefore? 
burning bed 

Thy fiery tears, and let thy lov’d heart 
keep, 

Like his, a mute and uncomplaining 
sleep; 

For he is gone, where all things wise and 
fair 

Descend;—oh, dream _ not 
amorous Deep 

Will yet restore him to the vital air; 

Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs 
at our despair. 


Quench within their 


that the 


Most musical of mourners, weep again 

Lament anew, Urania!—He died, 

Who was the Sire of an immortal 
strain, 

Blind, old, and lonely, when his coun- 
try’s pride, 

The priest, the slave, and the liberticide, 

Trampled and mocked with many a 
loathéd rite 

Of lust and blood; he went, unterrified, 

Into the gulf of death; but his clear 
Sprite 

Yet reigns o’er earth; the third among 
the sons of light. 


Most musical of mourners, weep anew! 

Not all to that bright station dared to 
climb; 

And happier they their happiness who 
knew, 

Whose tapers yet burn through that night 
of time 

In which suns perished; others more sub- 
lime, 

Struck by the envious wrath of man or 
God, 

Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent 
prime; 

And some yet live, treading the thorny 
road, 

Which leads, through toil and hate, to 
Fame’s serene abode. 
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But now, thy youngest, dearest one has 
perished, 

The nursling of thy widowhood, who 
grew, 

Like a pale flower by some sad maiden 
cherished, 

And fed with true love tears, instead of 
dew; 

Most musical of mourners, weep anew! 

Thy extreme hope, the loveliest and the 
last, 

The bloom, whose petals nipt before they 
blew 

Died on the promise of the fruit, is 
waste; 

The broken lily lies—the storm is over- 
past. 


To that high Capital, where kingly Death 

Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay, 

He came; and bought, with price of 
purest breath, 


A grave among the eternal.Come 
away! 

Haste, while the vault of blue Italian 
day 


Is yet his fitting charnel-roof! while still 

He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay; 

Awake him not! surely he takes his fill 

Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of 
all ill. 


He will awake no more, oh, never 
more !— 

Within the twilight chamber spreads 
apace, 

The shadow of white Death, and at the 
door 


Invisible Corruption waits to trace 
His extreme way to her dim dwelling- 


place; 

The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and 
awe 

Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to 
deface 


So fair a prey, till darkness, and the law 
Of change shall o’er his sleep the mortal 
curtain draw. 
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Dreams, 

The passion-wingéd Ministers of thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the liv- 
ing streams 

Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he 
taught 

The love which was its music, wander 
not,— 

Wander no more, from kindling brain to 
brain, 

But droop there, whence they sprung; 
and mourn their lot 

Round the cold heart, where, after their 
sweet pain, 

They ne’er will gather strength, or find 
a home again. 


quick 


And one with trembling hands clasps his 
cold head, 

And fans him with her moonlight wings, 
and cries; 

“Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not 
dead; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there 
lies 

A tear some Dream has loosened from 
his brain.” 

Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise! 

She knew not twas her own; as with no 
stain 

She faded, like a cloud which had out- 


wept its rain. 


One from a lucid urn of starry dew 

Washed his light limbs as if embalming 
them; 

Another clipt her profuse locks, and 
threw 

The wreath upon him, like an anadem, 

Which frozen tears instead of pearls 
begem; 

Another in her wilful grief would break 

Her bow and wingéd reeds, as if to stem 

A greater loss with one which was more 
weak; 

And dull the barbéd fire against his 
frozen cheek. 
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Another Splendour on his mouth alit, 

That mouth, whence it was wont to draw 
the breath 

Which gave it strength to pierce the 
guarded wit, 

And pass into the panting heart beneath 

With lightning and with music: the damp 
death 

Quenched its caress upon his icy lips; 

And, as a dying meteor stains a wreath 

Of moonlight vapour, which the cold 
night clips, 

It flushed through his pale limbs, and 
passed to its eclipse. 


And others . Desires and 
Adorations, 

Wingéd Persuasions and veiled Destinies, 

Splendours and Glooms, and glimmering 
Incarnations 

Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phan- 
tasies; 

And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by 
the gleam 

Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 


Came in slow pomp;—the moving pomp 


came... 


might seem 

Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal 
stream. 

All he had loved, and moulded into 
thought, 


From shape, and hue, and odour, and 
sweet sound, 

Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 

Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair 
unbound, 

Wet with the tears which should adorn 
the ground, 

Dimmed the aérial eyes that kindle day; 

Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 

And the wild winds flew round, sobbing 
in their dismay. 


Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless moun- 
tains, 

And feeds her grief with his remembered 
lay, 
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And will no more reply to winds or foun- 
tains, 
Or amorous birds perched on the young 


green spray, 
Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing 


day; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more 
dear 

Than those for whose disdain she pined 
away 


Into a shadow of all sounds:—a drear 
Murmur, between their songs, is all the 
woodmen hear. 


Grief made the young Spring wild, and 
she threw down 

Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn 
were, 

Or they dead leaves; since her delight is 
flown 

For whom should she have waked the 
sullen year? 

To Phcebus was not Hyacinth so dear 

Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 

Thou Adonais: wan they stand and sere 

Amid the faint companions of their youth, 

With dew all turned to tears; odour, to 
sighing ruth. 


Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale, 

Mourns not her mate with such melodi- 
ous pain; 

Not so the eagle, who like thee could 
scale 

Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s 
domain 

Her mighty youth with morning, doth 
complain, 

Soaring and screaming round her empty 
nest, 

As Albion wails for thee; the curse of 
Cain 

Light on his head who pierced thy inno- 
cent breast 

And scared the angel soul that was its 
earthly guest! 


Ah woe is me! Winter is come and gone, 
But grief returns with the revolving 
year; 
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The airs and streams renew their joyous 
tone: 

The ants, the bees, the swallows reap- 
pear; 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead 
Season’s bier; 

The amorous birds now pair in every 
brake, 

And build their mossy homes in field and 
brere; 

And the green lizard, and the golden 
snake, 

Like unimprisoned flames, out of their 
trance awake. 


Through wood and stream and field and 
hill and Ocean 
A quickening life from the Earth’s heart 


has burst 

As it has ever done, with change and 
motion, 

From the great morning of the world 
when first 

God dawned on Chaos; in its stream 
immersed 

The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer 
light ; 

All baser things pant with life’s sacred 
thirst; 

Diffuse themselves; and spend in love’s 
delight, 

The beauty and the joy of their renewed 
might. 


The leprous corpse touched by this spirit 


tender 

Exhales itself in flowers of gentle 
breath; 

Like incarnations of the stars, when 
splendour 


Is changed to fragrance, they illumine 
death 

And mock the merry worm that wakes 
beneath; 

Nought we know, dies. Shall that alone 
which knows 

Be as a sword consumed before the 


sheath 
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By sightless lightning ?—the intense atom 
glows 

A moment, then is quenched in a most 
cold repose. 


Alas! that all we loved of him should be 

But for our grief, as if it had not been, 

And grief itself be mortal! Woe is me! 

Whence are we, and why are we? of 
what scene 

The actors or spectators? 
mean 

Meet massed in death, who lends what 
life must borrow. 

As long as skies are blue, and fields are 
green, 

Evening must usher night, night urge the 
morrow, 

Month follow month with woe, and year 
wake year to sorrow. 


Great and 


He will awake no more, oh, never more! 

“Wake thou,” cried Misery, “childless 
Mother, rise 

Out of thy sleep, and slake, in thy heart’s 
core, 

A wound more fierce than his with tears 
and sighs.” 

And all the Dreams 
Urania’s eyes, 

And all the Echoes whom their sister’s 
song 

Had held in holy silence, cried: “Arise!” 

Swift as a Thought by the snake Memory 
stung, 

From her ambrosial rest 
Splendour sprung. 


that watched 


the fading 


She rose like an autumnal Night, that 
springs 

Out of the East, and follows wild and 
drear 

The golden Day, which, on eternal wings, 

Even as a ghost abandoning a bier, 

Had left the Earth a corpse. Sorrow 
and fear 

So struck, so roused, so rapt Urania; 

So saddened round her like an atmos- 
phere 
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Of stormy mist; so swept her on her way 
Even to the mournful place where 
Adonais lay. 


Out of her secret Paradise she sped, 

Through camps and cities rough with 
stone, and steel, 

And human hearts, which to her airy 
tread 

Yielding not, wounded the invisible 

Palms of her tender feet where’er they 
fell: 

And barbéd tongues, and thoughts more 
sharp than they 

Rent the soft Form they never could 
repel, 

Whose sacred blood, like the young tears 
of May, 

Paved with eternal flowers that unde- 
serving way. 


In the death chamber for a moment 
Death 

Shamed by the presence of that living 
Might 

Blushed to annihilation, and the breath 

Revisited those lips, and life’s pale light 

Flashed through those limbs, so late her 
dear delight. 

“Leave me not wild and drear and com- 
fortless, 

As silent lightning leaves the starless 
night! 

Leave me not!” cried Urania: her dis- 
tress 

Roused Death: Death rose and smiled, 


and met her vain caress. 


“Stay yet awhile! speak to me once 
again; 

Kiss me, so long but as a kiss may live; 

And in my heartless breast and burning 
brain 

That word, that kiss, shall all thoughts 
else survive, 

With food of saddest memory kept 
alive, 

Now thou art dead, as if it were a part 

Of thee, my Adonais! I would give 
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All that I am to be as thou now art! 
But I am chained to Time, and cannot 
thence depart! 


“O gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 

Why didst thou leave the trodden paths 
of men 

Too soon, and with weak hands though 
mighty heart 

Dare the unpastured dragon in his den? 

Defenceless as thou wert, oh where was 
then 

Wisdom, the mirrored shield, or scorn, 
the spear? 

Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 

Thy spirit should have filled its crescent 
sphere, 

The monsters of life’s waste had fled 
from thee like deer. 


“The herded wolves, bold only to pursue; 

The obscene ravens, clamourous o’er the 
dead; 

The vultures to the conqueror’s banner 
true 

Who feed where Desolation first has 
fed, 

And whose wings rain contagion ;—how 
they fled, 

When like Apollo, from his golden bow, 

The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 

And smiled!—The spoilers tempt no sec- 
ond blow, 

They fawn on the proud feet that spurn 
them lying low. 


“The sun comes forth, and many reptiles 
spawn; 

He sets, and each ephemeral insect then 

Is gathered into death without a dawn, 

And the immortal stars awake again; 

So is it in the world of living men: 

A godlike mind soars forth, in its delight 

Making earth bare and veiling heaven, 
and when 

It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or 
shared its light 

Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit’s 
awful night.” 
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Thus ceased she: and the mountain shep- 
herds came, 

Their garlands sere, their magic mantles 
rent; 

The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame 

Over his living head like Heaven is bent, 

An early but enduring monument, 

Came, veiling all the lightnings of his 
song 

In sorrow; from her wilds Ierne sent 

The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong, 

And love taught grief to fall like music 
from his tongue. 


Midst others of less note, came one frail 
Form, 

A phantom among men; companionless 

As the last cloud of an expiring storm 

Whose thunder is its knell; he, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 

Actzon-like, and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps o’er the world’s wil- 
derness, 

And his own thoughts, along that rugged 
way, 

Pursued, like raging hounds, their father 
and their prey. 


A pardlike Spirit beautiful and swift— 

A Love in desolation masked ;—a Power 

Girt round with weakness ;—it can scarce 
uplift 

‘The weight of the superincumbent hour; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 

A breaking billow;—even whilst we 
speak 

Is it not broken? 
flower 

The killing sun smiles brightly: on a 
cheek 

The life can burn in blood, even while 
the heart may break. 


On the withering 


His head was bound with pansies over- 
blown, 

And faded violets, white, and pied, and 
blue; 

And a light spear topped with a cypress 
cone, 
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Round whose rude shaft dark ivy tresses 
grew 

Yet dripping with the forest’s noonday 
dew, 

Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak hand that grasped it; of 
that crew 

He came the last, neglected and apart; 

A herd-abandoned deer struck by the 
hunter’s dart. 


All stood aloof, and at his partial moan 

Smiled through their tears; well knew 
that gentle band 

Who in another’s fate now wept his own; 

As in the accents of an unknown land, 

He sung new sorrow; sad Urania 
scanned 

The Stranger’s mien, and murmured: 
“Who art thou?” 

He answered not, but with a sudden hand 

Made bare his branded and ensanguined 
brow, 

Which was like Cain’s or Christ’s—oh, 
that it should be so! 


What softer voice is hushed over the 
dead? 

Athwart what brow is that dark mantle 
thrown? 

What form leans sadly o’er the white 
deathbed, 

In mockery of monumental stone, 

The heavy heart heaving without a 
moan? 

If it be He, who, gentlest of the wise, 

Taught, soothed, loved, honoured the 
departed one; 

Let me not vex, with inharmonious sighs 

The silence of that heart’s accepted sac- 
rifice. 


Our Adonais has drunk poison—oh! 

What deaf and viperous murderer could 
crown 

Life’s early cup with such a draught of 
woe? 

The nameless worm would now itself 
disown: 

It felt, yet could escape the magic tone 
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Whose prelude held all envy, hate, and 
wrong, 

But what was howling in one breast 
alone, 


Silent with expectation of the song, 
Whose master’s hand is cold, whose 
silver lyre unstrung. 


Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame! 

Live! fear no heavier chastisement from 
me, 

Thou noteless blot on a remembered 
name! 

But be thyself, and know thyself to be! 

And ever at thy season be thou free 

To spill the venom when thy fangs 
o’erflow: 

Remorse and Self-contempt shall cling to 
thee; 

Hot Shame shall burn upon thy secret 
brow, 

And like a beaten hound tremble thou 
shalt—as now. 


Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 

Far from these carrion kites that scream 
below; 

He wakes or sleeps with the enduring 
dead; 


Thou canst not soar where he is sitting 


now.— 

Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit shall 
flow 

Back to the burning fountain whence it 
came, 


A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 

Through time and change, unquenchably 
the same, 

Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid 
hearth of shame. 


Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not 
sleep— 

He hath awakened from the dream of 
life— 

*Tis we, who lost in stormy visions, keep 

With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

And in mad trance, strike with our 
spirit’s knife 

Invulnerable nothings—We decay 
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Like corpses in a charnel; fear and grief 

Convulse us and consume us day by day, 

And cold hopes swarm like worms within 
our living clay. 


He has outsoared the shadow of our 
night ; 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall de- 
light, 

Can touch him not and torture not again; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow 
stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown gray 
in vain; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to 
burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamented 
urn. 


He lives, he wakes—’tis Death is dead, 


not he; 

Mourn not for Adonais,—Thou young 
Dawn 

Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from 
thee 


The spirit thou lamentest is not gone; 

Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan! 

Cease ye faint flowers and fountains, 
and thou Air 

Which like a mourning veil thy scarf 
hadst thrown 

O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it 
bare 

Even to the joyous stars which smile on 
its despair! 


He is made one with Nature: there is 
heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet 
bird; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and 
stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that Power may 
move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its 
own; 
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Which wields the world with never 
wearied love, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it 
above. 


He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made move lovely: he 
doth bear 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic 
stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, 
compelling there 

All new successions to the forms they 


wear; 

Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks 
its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may 
bear; 


And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the 
Heaven’s light. 


‘The splendours of the firmament of time 

May be eclipsed, but are extinguished 
not; 

Like stars to their appointed height they 
climb 

And death is a low mist which cannot 
blot 

The brightness it may veil. 
thought 

Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 

And love and life contend in it, for what 

Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live 
there 

And move like winds of light on dark and 
stormy air. 


When lofty 


The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

Rose from their thrones, built beyond 
mortal thought, 

Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton 

Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 

Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he fought 

And as he fell and as he lived and loved 

Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot, 

Arose; and Lucan, by his death ap- 
proved: 

Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing 
reproved. 
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And many more, whose names on Earth 
are dark 

But whose transmitted effluence cannot 
die 

So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 

“Thou art become as one of us,” they 
cry, 

“It was for thee yon kingless sphere has 
long 

Swung blind in unascended majesty, 

Silent alone amid an Heaven of Song. 

Assume thy wingéd throne, thou Vesper 
of our throng!” 


Who mourns for Adonais? Oh come 
forth 

Fond wretch! and know thyself and him 
aright. 


Clasp with thy panting soul the pendulous 
Earth; 

As from a centre, dart thy spirit’s light 

Beyond all worlds, until its spacious 
might 

Satiate the void circumference: 
shrink 

Even to a point within our day and night; 

And keep thy heart light lest it make thee 
sink 

When hope has kindled hope, and lured 
thee to the brink. 


then 


Or go to Rome, which is the sepulchre 

Oh! not of him, but of our joy: ’tis 
nought 

That ages, empires, and religions there 


Lie buried in the ravage they have 
wrought; 
For such as he can lend,—they borrow 


not 

Glory from those who made the world 
their prey; 

And he is gathered to the kings of 
thought 

Who waged contention with their time’s 
decay, 

And of the past are all that cannot pass 
away. 
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Go thou to Rome,—at once the Paradise, 

The grave, the city, and the wilderness; 

And where its wrecks like shattered 
mountains rise, 

And flowering weeds, and fragrant copses 
dress 

The bones of Desolation’s nakedness, 

Pass, till the Spirit of the spot shall lead 

Thy footsteps to a slope of green access 

Where, like an infant’s smile, over the 
dead 

A light of laughing flowers along the 
grass is spread. 


And gray walls moulder round, on which 
dull Time 

Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge sub- 
lime, 

Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 

This refuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flame transformed to marble; and 
beneath, 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 

Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their 
camp of death, 

Welcoming him we lose with scarce ex- 
tinguished breath. 


Here pause: these graves are all too 
young as yet 

To have outgrown the sorrow which 
consigned 

Its charge to each; and if the seal is set, 

Here, on one fountain of a mourning 
mind, 

Break it not thou! too surely shalt thou 
find 

Thine own well full, if thou returnest 
home, 

Of tears and gall. 
bitter wind 

Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb. 

What Adonais is, why fear we to be- 
come? 


From the world’s 


The One remains, the many change and 
pass; 

Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s 
shadows fly; 
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Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.— 
Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou 
dost seek! 

Follow where all is fled!—Rome’s azure 
sky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are 
weak 

The glory they transfuse with fitting 
truth to speak. 


Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, 
my Heart? 

Thy hopes are gone before: from all 
things here 

They have departed; thou shouldst now 
depart! 

A light is past from the revolving year, 

And man, and woman; and what still is 


dear 

Attracts to crush, repels to make thee 
wither. 

The soft sky smiles,—the low wind whis- 
pers near; 


*Tis Adonais calls! oh, hasten thither, 
No more let Life divide what Death can 
join together. 


That Light whose smile kindles the Uni- 


verse, 

That Beauty in which all things work 
and move, 

That Benediction which the eclipsing 
Curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining 
Love 

Which through the web of being blindly 
wove 

By man and beast and earth and air and 
sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mir- 
rors of 

The fire for which all thirst; now beams 
on me, 


Consuming the last clouds of cold mor- 
tality. 
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The breath whose might I have invoked 
in song 

Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is 
driven, 

Far from the shore, far from the trem- 
bling throng 

Whose sails were never to the tempest 
given; 

The massy earth and spheréd skies are 
riven! 

I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil 
of Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eter- 
nal are. 


From HE LAs 


Chorus: The world’s great age 
begins anew 


THE world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn: 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires 
gleam, 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 


A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far; 

A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star. 

Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 

Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 


A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize; 
Another Orpheus sings again, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies. 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 


Oh, write no more the tale of Troy, 
If earth Death’s scroll must be! 

Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free: 
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Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew. 


Another Athens shall arise, 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendour of its prime; 
And leave, if nought so bright may live, 
All earth can take or Heaven can give. 


Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 

Than all who fell, than One who rose, 
Than many unsubdued: 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 

But votive tears and symbol flowers. 


Oh, cease! must hate and death return? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 

Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past, 

Oh, might it die or rest at last! 


The Indian Serenade 


I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright. 
I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me—who knows how? 
To thy chamber window, Sweet! 


The wandering airs they faint 

On the dark, the silent stream— 
The champak’s odours fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies upon her heart, 
As I must on thine, 

O beloved as thou art! 


O lift me from the grass! 
I die! I faint! I fail! 
Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alas! 
My heart beats loud and fast: 
O press it to thine own again, 
Where it will break at last! 
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EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY (1792-1881) 


From RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Last Days oF SHELLEY AND BYRON 


The Burning of Shelley’s Body 


On July 8, 1822, Shelley and his friend Mr. Williams, and a sailor boy, Charles 
Vivian, were drowned in a sudden storm as they were sailing homeward in a small 
open boat from Leghorn toward Lerici, in the Gulf of Spezzia. The Italian laws 
forbade the transportation of the bodies, after they had been washed ashore. It 
was determined, however, “by those most interested, that Shelley’s remains should 
be removed from where they lay, and conveyed to Rome, to be interred near the 
bodies of his child, and of his friend Keats, with a suitable monument, and that 
Williams’s remains should be taken to England.” It was therefore advisable to 
resort to the ancient custom of burning and reducing the bodies to ashes, “to 
obviate the obstacles offered by the quarantine laws.” Trelawny took charge of 
the unusual procedure. 


Tue funereal pyre was now ready ; I applied the fire, and the materials 
being dry and resinous the pine-wood burnt furiously, and drove us back. 
It was hot enough before, there was no breath of air, and the loose sand 
scorched our feet. As soon as the flames became clear, and allowed us to 
approach, we threw frankincense and salt into the furnace, and poured a 
flask of wine and oil over the body. The Greek oration was omitted, for 
we had lost our Hellenic bard. It was now so insufferably hot that the 
officers and soldiers were all seeking shade. 

“Let us try the strength of these waters that drowned our friends,” 
said Byron, with his usual audacity. “How far out do you think they 
were when their boat sank ?” 

“If you don’t wish to be put into the furnace, you had better not try; 
you are not in condition.” 

He stripped, and went into the water, and so did I and my companion. 
Before we got a mile out, Byron was sick, and persuaded to return to 
the shore. My companion too, was seized with cramp, and reached the 
land by my aid. At four o’clock the funereal pyre burnt low, and when 
we uncovered the furnace, nothing remained in it but dark-coloured ashes, 
with fragments of the larger bones. Poles were now put under the red- 
hot furnace, and it was gradually cooled in the sea. I gathered together 
the human ashes, and placed them in a small oak-box, bearing an inscrip- 
tion on a brass plate, screwed it down, and placed it in Byron’s carriage. 
He returned with Hunt to Pisa, promising to be with us on the following 
day at Via Reggio. I returned with my party in the same way we came, 
and supped and slept at the inn. On the following morning we went on 
board the same boats, with the same things and party, and rowed down 
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the little river near Via Reggio to the sea, pulled along the coast towards 
Massa, then landed, and began our preparations as before. 

Three white wands had been stuck in the sand to mark the Poet’s 
grave, but as they were at some distance from each other, we had to cut 
a trench thirty yards in length, in the line of the sticks, to ascertain the 
exact spot, and it was nearly an hour before we came upon the grave. 

In the meantime Byron and Leigh Hunt arrived in the carriage, 
attended by soldiers, and the Health Officer, as before. The lonely and 
grand scenery that surrounded us so exactly harmonised with Shelley’s 
genius, that I could imagine his spirit soaring over us. The sea, with 
the islands of Gorgona, Capraji, and Elba, was before us; old battle- 
mented watch-towers stretched along the coast, backed by the marble- 
crested Apennines glistening in the sun, picturesque from their diversified 
outlines, and not a human dwelling was in sight. As I thought of the 
delight Shelley felt in such scenes of loneliness and grandeur whilst 
living, I felt we were no better than a herd of wolves or a pack of wild 
dogs, in tearing out his battered and naked body from the pure yellow 
sand that lay so lightly over it, to drag him back to the light of day; but 
the dead have no voice, nor had I power to check the sacrilege—the work 
went on silently in the deep and unresisting sand, not a word was spoken, 
for the Italians have a touch of sentiment, and their feelings are easily 
excited into sympathy. Even Byron was silent and thoughtful. We were 
startled and drawn together by a dull hollow sound that followed the 
blow of a mattock; the iron had struck a skull, and the body was soon 
uncovered. Lime had been strewn on it; this, or decomposition, had the 
effect of staining it of a dark and ghastly indigo colour. Byron asked 
me to preserve the skull for him; but remembering that he had formerly 
used one as a drinking-cup, I was determined Shelley’s should not be so 
profaned. The limbs did not separate from the trunk, as in the case of 
Williams’s body, so that the corpse was removed entire into the furnace. 
I had taken the precaution of having more and larger pieces of timber, 
in consequence of my experience of the day before of the difficulty of con- 
suming a corpse in the open air with our apparatus. After the fire was 
well kindled we repeated the ceremony of the previous day; and more 
wine was poured over Shelley’s dead body than he had consumed during 
his life. This with the oil and salt made the yellow flames glisten and 
quiver. The heat from the sun and fire was so intense that the atmos- 
phere was tremulous and wavy. The corpse fell open and the heart was 
laid bare. The frontal bone of the skull, where it had been struck with 
the mattock, fell off; and, as the back of the head rested on the red-hot 
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bottom bars of the furnace, the brains literally seethed, bubbled, and 
boiled as in a cauldron, for a very long time. 

Byron could not face this scene, he withdrew to the beach and swam 
off to the Bolivar. Leigh Hunt remained in the carriage. The fire was 
so fierce as to produce a white heat on the iron, and to reduce its contents 
to grey ashes. The only portions that were not consumed were some 
fragments of bones, the jaw, and the skull, but what surprised us all, 
was that the heart remained entire. In snatching this relic from the fiery 
furnace, my hand was severely burnt; and had any one seen me do the act 


I should have been put into quarantine. 


JOHN KEATS (1795-1821) 


On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer 


Mucu have I travell’d in the realms of 
gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms 
seen; 

Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his 
demesne; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and 
bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle 
eyes 

He star’d at the Pacific—and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild sur- 
mise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


On the Grasshopper and the 
Cricket 


THE poetry of earth is never dead: 

When all the birds are faint with the 
hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will 
run 

From hedge to hedge about the new- 
mown mead. 


That is the grasshopper’s—he takes the 
lead 

In summer luxury,—he has never done 

With his delights, for when tired out 
with fun, 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant 
weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 

On a lone winter evening, when the 
frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove 
there shrills 

The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing 
ever, 

And seems to one in drowsiness half- 
lost, 


The Grasshopper’s among some grassy 
hills. 


The Eve of St. Agnes 


St. Acngs’ Eve—Ah, bitter chill it was! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 
The hare limp’d trembling through the 
frozen grass, 
silent was the 
fold: 
Numb were the 
while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seem’d taking flight for heaven, without 
a death, 
Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his 
prayer he saith. 


And 


flock in woolly 


Beadsman’s fingers, 
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His prayer he saith, this patient, holy 


man 

Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his 
knees, 

And back returneth, meagre, barefoot, 
wan, 


Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees: 

The sculptur’d dead, on each side, seem 
to freeze, 

Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails: 

Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries, 

He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 

To think how they may ache in icy hoods 
and mails. 


Northward he turneth through a little 
door, 

And scarce three 
golden tongue 

Flatter’d to tears this aged man and 
poor; 

But no—already had his deathbell rung; 

The joys of all his life were said and 
sung: 

His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ 
Eve: 

Another way he went, and soon among 

Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve, 

And all night kept awake, for sinners’ 
sake to grieve. 


steps, ere Music’s 


‘That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude 
soft; 

And so it chanc’d, for many a door was 
wide, 

From hurry to and fro. Scon, up aloft, 

The silver, snarling trumpets ‘gan to 
chide: 

The level chambers, ready with their 
pride, 

Were glowing to receive a thousand 
guests: 

The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 

Star’d where upon their heads the cor- 
nice rests, 

With hair blown back, and wings put 
cross-wise on their breasts. 


At length burst in the argent revelry, 
With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 
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Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 

The brain, new stuff’d, in youth, with 
triumphs gay 

Of old romance. 
away, 

And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady 
there, 

Whose heart had brooded, all that win- 
try day, 

On love, and wing’d St. Agnes’ saintly 
care, 

As she had heard old dames full many 


times declare. 


These let us wish 


They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 

Young virgins might have visions of de- 

light, 

soft adorings 

receive 

Upon the honey’d middle of the night 

If ceremonies due they did aright; 

As, supperless to bed they must retire, 

And couch supine their beauties, lily 
white; 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but re- 
quire 

Of Heaven with upward eyes for all 
that they desire. 


And 


from their loves 


Full of this 
Madeline; 

The music, yearning like a God in pain, 

She scarcely heard: her maiden eyes 
divine, 

Fix’d on the floor, saw many a sweeping 


whim was thoughtful 


train 
Pass by—she heeded not at all: in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 
And back retir’d; not cool’d by high 
disdain, 
But she saw not: her heart was other- 
where: 
sigh’d for Agnes’ 
sweetest of the year. 


She 


dreams, the 


She danc’d along with vague, regardless 
eyes, 

Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and 
short: 
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The hallow’d hour was near at hand: 
she sighs 

Amid the timbrels, and the throng’d re- 
sort 


Of whisperings in anger, or in sport; 

’Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and 
scorn, 

Hoodwink’d with faery fancy; all amort, 

Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn, 

And all the bliss to be before to-morrow 
morn. 


So, purposing each moment to retire, 

She linger’d still. Meantime, across the 
moors, 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart on 
fire 

For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 

Buttress’'d from moonlight, stands he, 
and implores 

All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 

But for one moment in the tedious hours, 

That he might gaze and worship all 
unseen ; 

Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss—in 
sooth such things have been. 


He ventures in: let no buzz’d whisper 
tell: 

All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 

Will storm his heart, Love’s fev’rous 
citadel: 

For him, those chambers held barbarian 
hordes, 

Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 

Whose very dogs would execrations howl 

Against his lineage: not one breast 
affords 

Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 

Save one old beldame, weak in body and 
in soul. 


Ah, happy chance! the aged creature 
came, - 

Shuffing along with ivory-headed wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the torch’s 
flame, 


Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 
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The sound of merriment and chorus 
bland. 

He startled her; but soon she knew his 
face, 

And grasp’d his fingers in her palsied 
hand, 

Saying, “Mercy, Porphyro! hie thee from 
this place; 

They are all here to-night, the whole 
blood-thirsty race! 


“Get hence! get hence! there’s dwarfish 
Hildebrand; 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 

He curséd thee and thine, both house 
and land: 

Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not 
a whit 

More tame for his gray hairs—Alas me! 
flit! 

Flit like a ghost away.”’—‘Ah, Gossip 
dear, 

We're safe enough; here in this arm- 
chair sit, 

And tell me how”’—“Good Saints! not 
here, not here; 

Follow me, child, or else these stones 
will be thy bier.” 


He follow’d through a lowly archéd way, 

Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty 
plume; 

And as she mutter’d “Well-a—Well-a- 
day!” 

He found him in a little moonlight room, 

Pale, lattic’d, chill, and silent as a tomb. 

“Now tell me where is Madeline,” said 
he, 

“O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 

Which none but secret sisterhood may 
see, 

When they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving 
piously.” 


“St. Agnes! Ah! it is St. Agnes’ Eve— 

Yet men will murder upon holy days: 

Thou must hold water in a witch’s sieve, 

And be liege-lord of all the Elves and 
Fays, 
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To venture so: it fills me with amaze 

To see thee, Porphyro!—St. Agnes’ Eve! 

God’s help! my lady fair the conjurer 
plays 

This very night; good angels her deceive! 

But let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time 
to grieve.” 


Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 

While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

Like puzzled urchin on an agéd crone 

Who keepeth clos’d a wond’rous riddle- 
book, 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when 
she told 

His lady’s purpose; and he scarce could 
brook 

Tears, at the thought of those enchant- 
ments cold, 

And Madeline asleep in lap of legends 
old. 


Sudden a thought came like a full-blown 
rose, 

Flushing his brow, and in his painéd 
heart 

Made purple riot: then doth he propose 

A stratagem, that makes the beldame 
start: 

“A cruel man and impious thou art: 

Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep, and 
dream 

Alone with her good angels, far apart 

From wicked men like thee. Go, go!— 
I deem 

Thou canst not surely be the same that 
thou didst seem.” 


“T will not harm her, by all saints I 
swear,” 

Quoth Porphyro: “O may I ne’er find 
grace 

When my weak voice shall whisper its 
last prayer, 

Tf one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face: 

Good Angela, believe me by these tears; 

Or I will, even in a moment’s space, 
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Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s 
ears, 

And beard them, though they be more 
fang’d than wolves and bears.” 


“Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble 
soul? 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken church-yard 
thing, 

Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight 
toll; 

Whose prayers for thee, each morn and 
evening, 

Were never miss’d. 
she bring 

A gentler speech from burning Porphyro; 

So woful, and of such deep sorrowing, 

That Angela gives promise she will do 

Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal 


Or woe. 


” 


Thus plaining, doth 


Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 

Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there 
hide 

Him in a closet, of such privacy 

That he might see her beauty unespied, 

And win perhaps that night a peerless 
bride, 

While legion’d fairies pac’d the cover- 
let, 

And pale enchantment held her sleepy- 
eyed. 

Never on such a night have lovers met, 

Since Merlin paid his Demon all the 
monstrous debt. 


“Tt shall be as thou wishest,” said the 
Dame: 

“All cates and dainties shall be storéd 
there 

Quickly on this feast-night: by the tam- 
bour frame 

Her own lute thou wilt see: no time to 
spare, 

For I am slow and feeble, and scarce 
dare 

On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 

Wait here, my child, with patience; kneel 
in prayer 
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The while: Ah! thou must needs the lady 
wed, 

Or may I never leave my grave among 
the dead.” 


So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear. 


The lover’s endless minutes slowly 
pass’d; 

The dame return’d, and whisper’d in his 
ear 


To follow her; with agéd eyes aghast 

From fright of dim espial. Safe at last, 

Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 

The maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d, 
and chaste; 

Where Porphyro took covert, pleas’d 
amain. 

His poor guide hurried back with agues 
in her brain. 


Her falt’ring hand upon the balustrade, 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 

When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charméd 

maid, 

Rose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware: 

With silver taper’s light, and pious care, 
She turn’d, and down the agéd gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed; 
She comes, she comes again, like ring- 


dove fray’d and fled. 


Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, 
died: 

She clos’d the door, she panted, all akin 

To spirits of the air, and visions wide: 

No uttered syllable, or, woe betide! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 

As though a tongueless nightingale should 
swell 

Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, 
in her dell. 


A casement high and triple arch’d there 
was, 

All garlanded with carven imag’ries 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of 
knot-grass, 
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And diamonded with panes of quaint de- 
vice, 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d 


wings; 

And in the midst, ’mong thousand her- 
aldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazon- 
ings, i 


A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood 


of queens and kings. 


Full on this casement shone the wintry 
moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s 
fair breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace 
and boon; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together 
prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven: Porphyro grew 
faint: 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from 
mortal taint. 


Anon his heart revives: her vespers done, 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she 
frees; 

Unclasps her warméd jewels one by one, 

Loosens her fragrant bodice; by degrees 

Her rich attire creeps rustling to her 
knees; 

Half-hidden, like a mermaid in seaweed, 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and 
sees, 

In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the 
charm is fled. 


Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly 
nest, 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she 
lay. 

Until the poppied warmth of sleep op- 
press’d 

Her soothéd limbs, and soul fatigued 
away; 
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Flown, like a thought, until the morrow- 
day ; ; 

Blissfully haven’d both from joy and 
pain; 

Clasp’d like a missal where swart Pay- 
nims pray; 

Blinded alike from sunshine and from 
rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a 
bud again. : 


Stol’n to this paradise, and so entranced, 

Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 

And listen’d to her breathing, if it 
chanced 

To wake into a slumberous tenderness; 

Which when he heard, that minute did he 
bless, 

And breath’d himself: 
closet crept, 

Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 

And over the hush’d 
stepped, 

And ’tween the curtains peep’d, where, 
lo!—how fast she slept. 


Then by the bedside, where the faded 
moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 


then from the 


carpet, silent, 


A table, and, half-anguish’d, threw 
thereon 

A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and 
jet:— 


O for some drowsy Morphean amulet! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 

The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet, 

Affray his ears, though but in dying 
tone :— 

The hall door shuts again, and all the 


noise is gone. 


And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanchéd linen, smooth, and laven- 
der’d, 

Whil- he from forth the closet brought 
a heap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and 
gourd; 

With jellies soother than the creamy 
curd, 
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And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 

From Fez; and spicéd dainties, every one, 

From silken Samarcand to cedar’d 
Lebanon. 


These delicates he heap’d with glowing 
hand 

On golden dishes and in baskets bright 

Of wreathéd silver: sumptuous they 
stand 

In the retired quiet of the night, 

Filling the chilly room with perfume 
light.— 

“And now, my love, my seraph fair, 
awake! 

Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite: 

Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ 
sake, 

Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul 
doth ache.” 


Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved 


arm 

Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her 
dream 

By the dusk curtains:—’twas a midnight 
charm 


Impossible to melt as iced stream: 

The lustrous salvers in the moonlight 
gleam: 

Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies: 

It seem’d he never, never could redeem 

From such a stedfast spell his lady’s 
eyes; 

So mus’d awhile, 


entoil’d in wooféd 


phantasies. 


Awakening up, he took her hollow lute,— 

Tumultuous,—and, in chords that ten- 
derest be, 

He play’d an ancient ditty, long since 
mute, 

In Provence call’d, “La belle dame sans 
merci:” 

Close to her ear touching the melody; 

Wherewith disturb’d, she utter’d a soft 
moan: 

He ceased—she panted quick—and sud- 
denly 
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Her blue affrayéd eyes wide open shone: 
Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth- 
sculptured stone. 


Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: 

There was a painful change, that nigh 
expell’d 

The blisses of her dream so pure and 
deep 

At which fair Madeline began to weep, 

And moan forth witless words with many 
a sigh; 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would 
keep; 

Who knelt, with joinéd hands and piteous 
eye, 

Fearing to move or speak, she look’d so 
dreamingly. 


“Ah, Porphyro!” said she, “but even now 

Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine 
ear, 

Made tunable with every sweetest vow: 

And those sad eyes were spiritual and 
clear. 

How chang’d thou art! how pallid, chill, 
and drear! 

Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 

Those looks immortal, those complain- 
ings dear! 

Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 

For if thou diest, my Love, I know not 
where to go.” 


Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far 

At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 

Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing 
star 

Seen mid the sapphire heaven’s deep re- 
pose; 

Into her dream he melted, as the rose 

Blendeth its odour with the violet,— 

Solution sweet: meantime the frost wind 
blows 

Like Love’s alarum pattering the sharp 
sleet 

Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ 
moon hath set. 
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’Tis dark: quick pattereth the flaw-blown 
sleet: 

“This is no dream, my bride, my Made- 
line!” 

’Tis dark: the icéd gusts still rave and 
beat: 

“No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! 


Porphyro will leave me here to fade and 


pine.— 

Cruel! what traitor could thee hither 
bring? 

I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 

Though thou forsakest a  deceivéd 
thing ;— 


A dove forlorn and lost with sick un- 
prunéd wing.” 


“My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely 
bride! 

Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 

The beauty’s shield, heart-shap’d and ver- 
meil dyed? 

Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my 
rest 

After so many hours of toil and quest, 

A famish’d pilgrim,—saved by miracle. 

Though I have found, I will not rob thy 
nest 

Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think’st 
well 

To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude 
infidel. 


“Hark! ’tis an elfin-storm from faery 
land, 

Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 

Arise—arise! the morning is at hand ;— 

The bloated wassaillers 
heed :— 

Let us away, my love, with happy speed: 

There are no ears to hear, or eyes to 
see,— 

Drown’d all in Rhenish and the sleepy 
mead: 
Awake! arise! 

be, 
For o’er the southern moors I have a 
home for thee.” 


will never 


my love, and fearless 
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She hurried at his words, beset with 
fears, 

For there were sleeping dragons all 
around, 

At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready 
spears— 

Down the wide stairs a darkling way they 
found.— 

In all the house was heard no human 
sound, 

A chain-droop’d lamp was flickering by 
each door; 

The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, 
and hound, 

Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s uproar; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty 
floor. 


They glide, like phantoms, into the wide 
hall; 

Like phantoms, to the iron porch, they 
glide; 

Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his side: 

‘The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook 
his hide, 

But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy 
slide :— 

The chains lie silent on the footworn 
stones ;— 

The key turns, and the door upon its 
hinges groans. 


And they are gone: ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 
That night the Baron dreamt of many a 


woe, 

And all his warrior-guests, with shade 
and form 

Of witch, and demon, and large coffin- 
worm, 

Were long be-nightmar’d. Angela the 
old 

Died palsy-twitch’d, with meagre face 
deform; 


The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 
For aye unsought for slept among his 
ashes cold. 


I5I 
Ode to a Nightingale 


My weart aches, and a drowsy numb- 
ness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had 
drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the 
drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had 
sunk: 
Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happi- 


ness,— 
That thou, light-wingéd Dryad of 
the trees, 


In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows num- 
berless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated 
ease. 


O, for a draught of vintage, that hath 
been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delvéd 
earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sun- 
burnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippo- 
crene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the 
brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth; 
That I might drink, and leave the 
world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the 
forest dim: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou amongst the leaves hast 
never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each 
other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray 
hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre- 
thin, and dies; 
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Where but to think is to be full of 
sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs, 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous 
eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond 
to-morrow. 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and 
retards: 
Already with thee! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her 
throne, 
Cluster’d around by all her starry 
Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the 
breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms 
winding mossy ways. 


and 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the 
boughs, 
But, in embalméd darkness, guess each 
sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month en- 
dows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree 
wild; 
White hawthorn, 
eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets cover’d up in 


and the pastoral 


leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy 
wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on 
summer eves. 


Darkling I listen; and, for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful 
Death, 

Call’d him soft names in many a muséd 
rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath; 
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Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no 
pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy 
soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears 
in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal 


Bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee 
down; 

The voice I hear this passing night was 
heard 


In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a 
path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, 
sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien 
corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on 
the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands 
forlorn. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole 
self! 

Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is fam’d to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still 

stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried 
deep 
In the next valley-glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music:—Do I wake or 
sleep? 


Ode on a Grecian Urn 


Tuov still unravish’d bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow 
time, 
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Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our 
rhyme: 
What leaf-fring’d legend haunts about 
thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? What 
maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to 
escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? 
wild ecstasy ? 


What 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those un- 


heard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, 
play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more en- 
dear’d, 


Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst 


not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be 
bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou 
kiss 


Though winning near the goal—yet, do 
not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not 
thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she b 
fair! 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot 
shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring 
adieu ; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy 
love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 
For ever panting, and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful 
and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching 
tongue. 
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Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious 
priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the 
skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands 
dressed ? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious 
morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er 
return. 


O Attic shape! 
brede 
Of marble men and maidens over- 
wrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden 
weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of 
thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation 
waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other 
woe 


Fair attitude! with 


Than ours, a friend to man, to whom 
thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that 
is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need 
to know. 


Ode to Psyche 


O coppess! hear these tuneless numbers, 
wrung 
By sweet enforcement and remem- 
brance dear, 
And pardon that thy secrets should be 
sung, 
Even into thine own soft-conchéd ear: 
Surely I dreamt to-day, or did I see 
The winged Psyche with awaken’d 
eyes? 
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I wander’d in a forest thoughtlessly, 
And, on the sudden, fainting with sur- 


prise, 
Saw two fair creatures, couchéd side by 
side 
In deepest grass, beneath the whisper- 
ing roof 
Of leaves and trembled blossoms, 


where there ran 
A brooklet, scarce espied: 
’Mid hush’d, cool-rooted flowers fragrant- 
eyed, 
Blue, silver-white, and budded Tyrian, 
They lay calm-breathing on the bedded 
grass; 
Their arms  embracéd, 
pinions too; 
Their lips touch’d not, but had not 
bade adieu 
As if disjoinéd by soft-handed slumber, 
And ready still past kisses to outnum- 
ber 
At tender eye-dawn of aurorean love: 
The wingéd boy I knew; 
But who wast thou, O happy, happy 
dove? 
His Psyche true! 


and their 


O latest-born and loveliest vision far 
Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy! 
Fairer than Phoebe’s sapphire-region’d 


star, 
Or Vesper, amorous glow-worm of the 
sky; 
Fairer than these, though temple thou 
hast none, 


Nor altar heap’d with flowers; 
Nor Virgin-choir to make delicious moan 
Upon the midnight hours; 
No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense 
sweet 
From chain-swung censer teeming; 

No shrine, no grove, no oracle, no heat 
Of pale-mouth’d prophet dreaming. 
O brightest! though too late for antique 

vows, 
Too, too late for the fond believing 
lyre, 
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When holy were the haunted forest 
boughs, 
Holy the air, the water, and the fire; 
Yet even in these days so far retired 
From happy pieties, thy lucent fans, 
Fluttering among the faint Olympians, 
I see, and sing, by my own eyes in- 
spired. 
So let me be thy choir, and make a 
moan 
Upon the midnight hours! 
Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense 
sweet 
From swingéd censer teeming: 
Thy shrine, thy grove, thy oracle, thy 
heat 
Of pale-mouth’d prophet dreaming. 


Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a 
fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 
Where branchéd thoughts, new-grown 
with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the 
wind: 
Far, far around shall those dark-cluster’d 
trees 
Fledge the wild-ridgéd mountains steep 
by steep; 
And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, 
and bees, 
The moss-lain Dryads shall be lull’d to 
sleep; 
And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
With the wreath’d trellis of a working 
brain, 
With buds, and bells, and stars without 
a name, 
With all the gardener Fancy e’er could 
feign, 
Who breeding flowers, will never breed 
the same: 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 
A bright torch, and a casement ope at 
night, 
To let the warm Love in! 
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Lines on the Mermaid Tavern 


Souts of poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 
Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host’s Canary wine? 
Or are fruits of Paradise 

Sweeter than those dainty pies 

Of venison? O generous food! 
Drest as though bold Robin Hood 
Would, with his maid Marian, 
Sup and bowse from horn and can. 


I have heard that on a day 
Mine host’s sign-board flew away, 
Nobody knew whither, till 
An Astrologer’s old quill 
To a sheepskin gave the story,— 
Said he saw you in your glory, 
Underneath a new old-sign 
Sipping beverage divine, 

And pledging with contented smack 
The Mermaid in the Zodiac. 


Souls of poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern? 


Robin Hood 


No! those days are gone away, 

And their hours are old and gray, 
And their minutes buried all 

Under the down-trodden pall 

Of the leaves of many years: 
Many times have Winter’s shears, 
Frozen North, and chilling East, 
Sounded tempests to the feast 

Of the forest’s whispering fleeces, 
Since men knew nor rent nor leases. 


No, the bugle sounds no more, 
And the twanging bow no more; 
Silent is the ivory shrill 
Past the heath and up the hill; 
There is no mid-forest laugh, 
Where lone Echo gives the half 


To some wight, amazed to hear 
Jesting, deep in forest drear. 


On the fairest time of June 
You may go, with sun or moon, 
Or the seven stars to light you, 
Or the polar ray to right you; 
But you never may behold 
Little John, or Robin bold; 
Never one, of all the clan, 
Thrumming on an empty can 
Some old hunting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile 
To fair hostess Merriment, 
Down beside the pasture Trent; 
For he left the merry tale, 
Messenger for spicy ale. 


Gone, the merry morris din; 
Gone, the song of Gamelyn; 
Gone, the tough-belted outlaw 
Idling in the “grené shawe”; 
All are gone away and past! 
And if Robin should be cast 
Sudden from his tufted grave, 
And if Marian should have 
Once again her forest days, 
She would weep, and he would craze; 
He would swear, for all his oaks, 
Fall’n beneath the dock-yard strokes, 
Have rotted on the briny seas; 
She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her—strange! that honey 
Can’t be got without hard money! 


So it is; yet let us sing 
Honour to the old bow-string! 
Honour to the bugle-horn! 
Honour to the woods unshorn! 
Honour to the Lincoln green! 
Honour to the archer keen! 
Honour to tight Little John, 
And the horse he rode upon! 
Honour to bold Robin Hood, 
Sleeping in the underwood: 
Honour to Maid Marian, 
And to all the Sherwood clan! 
Though their days have hurried by 
Let us two a burden try. 
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To Autumn 


SEASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing 
sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and 
bless 
With fruit the vines that round the 
thatch-eaves run; 


To bend with apples the mossed cottage- 
trees, 


And fill all fruit with ripeness to the 
core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the 
hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding 
more, 
And still more, later flowers for the 
bees, 
Until they think warm days will never 
cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimmed their 
clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy 
store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may 
find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing 
wind; 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, 
while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its 
twinéd flowers: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost 
keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours 
by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? 
where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music 
too,— 
While barréd clouds bloom the soft-dying 
day, 


Ay, 
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And touch the stubble-plains with rosy 
hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats 
mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or 
dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from 
hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with 
treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a 
garden-croft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in 


the skies. 


Ode on Melancholy 


No, no! go not to Lethe, neither twist 
Wolf’s-bane, tight-rooted, for its poi- 
sonous wine; 
Nor suffer thy pale forehead to be kiss’d 
By nightshade, ruby grape of Proser- 
pine; 
Make not your rosary of yew-berries, 
Nor let the beetle nor the death-moth 
be 
Your mournful Psyche, 
downy owl 


nor the 


A partner in your sorrow’s mysteries; 
For shade to shade will come too 
drowsily, 
And drown the wakeful anguish of 
the soul. 


But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping 
cloud, 
That fosters the droop-headed flowers 
all, 
And hides the green hill -in an April 
shroud; 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning 
rose, 
Or on the rainbow of the salt sand- 
wave, 
Or on the wealth of globéd peonies; 
Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
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Emprison her soft hand, and let her 
rave, 
And feed deep, deep upon her peer- 
less eyes. 


She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that 
must die; 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth 
sips: 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran 
shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose 
strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate 


fine: 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her 
might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies 
hung. 


When I have fears that I may 
cease to be 


WHEN I have fears that I may cease to 
be 

Before my pen has glean’d my teeming 
brain, 

Before high-piled books, in charact’ry, 

Hold like full garners the full-ripen’d 
grain; 

When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d 
face, 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

And feel that I may never live to trace 

Their shadows, with the magic hand of 
chance; 

And when I feel, fair creature of an 
hour! 

That I shall never look upon thee more, 

Never have relish in the faery power 

Of unreflecting love ;—then on the shore 

Of the wide world I stand alone, and 
think, 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do 

sink. 
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The Eve of St. Mark 


Upon a Sabbath-day it fell; 

Twice holy was the Sabbath-bell, 

That call’d the folk to evening prayer; 
The city streets were clean and fair 
From wholesome drench of April rains; 
And, on the western window panes, 
The chilly sunset faintly told 

Of unmatured green, vallies cold, 

Of the green thorny bloomless hedge, 
Of rivers new with spring-tide sedge, 
Of primroses by shelter’d rills, 

And daisies en the aguish hills. 

Twice holy was the Sabbath-bell: 

The silent streets were crowded well 
With staid and pious companies, 
Warm from their fire-side orat’ries; 
And moving, with demurest air, 

To even-song, and vesper prayer, 

Each archéd porch, and entry low, 

Was fill’d with patient folk and slow, 
With whispers hush, and shuffling feet, 
While play’d the organ loud and sweet. 
The bells had ceased, the prayers begun, 
And Bertha had not yet half done 

A curious volume, patch’d and torn, 
That all day long, from earliest morn, 
Had taken captive her two eyes, 

Among its golden broideries ; 

Perplex’d her with a thousand things,— 
The stars of heaven, and angels’ wings, 
Martyrs in a fiery blaze, 

Azure saints and silver rays, 

Moses’ breastplate, and the seven 
Candlesticks John saw in heaven, 

The wingéd Lion of Saint Mark, 

And the Covenantal Ark, 

With its many mysteries, 

Cherubim and golden mice. 


Bertha was a maiden fair, 

Dwelling in th’ old minster-square ; 
From her fire-side she could see, 
Sidelong, its rich antiquity, 

Far as the Bishop’s garden-wall ; 
Where sycamores and elm-trees tall, 
Full-leaved, the forest had outstript, 
By no sharp north-wind ever nipt, 
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So shelter’d by the mighty pile. 

Bertha arose, and read awhile, 

With forehead ’gainst the window-pane. 
Again she tried, and then again, 

Until the dusk eve left her dark 

Upon the legend of St. Mark. 

From plaited lawn-frill, fine and thin, 
She lifted up her soft warm chin, 

With aching neck and swimming eyes, 
And dazed with saintly imag’ries. 


All was gloom, and silent all, 

Save now and then the still foot-fall 

Of one returning homewards late, 

Past the echoing minster-gate. 

The clamorous daws, that all the day 

Above tree-tops and towers play, 

Pair by pair had gone to rest, 

Each in its ancient belfry-nest, 

Where asleep they fall betimes, 

To music and the drowsy chimes. 

All was silent, all was gloom, 

Abroad and in the homely room: 

Down she sat, poor cheated soul! 

And struck a lamp from the dismal coal; 

Lean’d forward, with bright drooping 
hair 

And slant book, full against the glare. 

Her shadow, in uneasy guise, 

Hover’d about, a giant size, 

On ceiling-beam and old oak chair, 

The parrot’s cage, and panel square; 

And the warm angled winter-screen, 

On which were many monsters seen, 

Call’d doves of Siam, Lima mice, 

And legless birds of Paradise, 

Macaw, and tender Av’davat, 

And silken-furr’d Angora cat. 

Untired she read, her shadow still 

Glower’d about, as it would fill 

The room with wildest forms and shades, 

As though some ghostly queen of spades 

Had come to mock behind her back, 

And dance, and ruffle her garments black. 

Untired she read the legend page, 

Of holy Mark, from youth to age, 

On land, on sea, in pagan chains, 

Rejoicing for his many pains. 

Sometimes the learnéd eremite, 
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With golden star, or dagger bright, 

Referr’d to pious poesies 

Written in smallest crow-quill size 

Beneath the text; and thus the rhyme 

Was parcell’d out from time to time: 

“Als writith he of swevenis, 

Men han beforne they wake in bliss, 

Whanne that hir friendes thinke him 
bound 

In crimpéd shroude farre under grounde; 

And how a litling child mote be 

A saint er its nativitie, 

Gif that the modre (God her blesse!) 

Kepen in solitarinesse, 

And kissen devoute the holy croce. 

Of Goddes love, and Sathan’s force,— 

He writith; and thinges many mo 

Of swiche thinges I may not shew. 

Bot I must tellen verilie 

Somdel of Sainté Cicilie, 

And chieflie what he auctorethe 

Of Sainté Markis life and dethe:” 


At length her constant eyelids come 
Upon the fervent martyrdom; 
Then lastly to his holy shrine, 
Exalt amid the tapers’ shine 

At Venice,— 


La Belle Dame Sans Merci 


O wHAT can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering! 

The sedge has wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms! 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 


I see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 

Fast withereth too. 


I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful—a faery’s child, 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 
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I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 
She look’d at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 


I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long. 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 


She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild, and manna dew, 
And sure in language strange she said— 
“T love thee true.” 


She took me to her elfin grot, 
And there she wept, and sigh’d full 
sore, 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 
With kisses four. 


And there she lulléd me asleep, 
And there I dream’d—Ah! woe betide! 
The latest dream I ever dream’d 


On the cold hill’s side. 


I saw pale kings and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they 
all; 
They cried—‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall!” 


I saw their starv’d lips in the gloom, 
With horrid warning gaped wide, 
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And I awoke and found me here, 
On the cold hill’s side. 


And this is why I sojourn here, 
Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is wither’d from the 
lake 
And no birds sing. 


Written on a Blank Page in Shake- 
speare’s Poems, facing “A 
Lover’s Complaint” 


BricuT star! would I were steadfast as 
thou art— 

Not in lone splendour hung aloft the 
night, 

And watching, with eternal lids apart, 

Like Nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 

The moving waters at their priestlike 
task 

Of pure ablution round earth’s human 
shores, 

Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 

Of snow upon the mountains and the 
moors— 

No—yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 

Pillow’d upon my fair love’s ripening 
breast, 

To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 

Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 

Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 

And so live ever—or else swoon to death. 


THOMAS CARLYLE (1795-1881) 


From THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The Fall of the Bastille 


To pEScRIBE this Siege of the Bastille (thought to be one of the most 
important in History) perhaps transcends the talent of mortals. Could 
one but, after infinite reading, get to understand so much as the plan of 
the building! But there is the open Esplanade, at the end of the Rue 
Saint-Antoine ; there are such Forecourts, Cour Avancée, Cour del Orme, 
arched Gateway (where Louis Tournay now fights); then new draw- 
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bridges, dormant-bridges, rampart-bastions, and the grim Eight Towers; 
a labyrinthic Mass, high-frowning there, of all ages from twenty years 
to four hundred and twenty ;—beleaguered, in this its last hour, as we 
said, by mere Chaos come again! Ordnance of all calibres; throats of all 
capacities; men of all plans, every man his own engineer: seldom since 
the war of Pygmies and Cranes was there seen so anomalous a thing. 
Half-pay Elie is home for a suit of regimentals; no one would heed him 
in coloured clothes; half-pay Hulin is haranguing Gardes Frangaises 
in the Place de Gréve. Frantic Patriots pick up the grapeshots; bear 
them, still hot (or seemingly so), to the Hotel-de-Ville ;—Paris, you per- 
ceive, is to be burnt! Flesselles is “pale to the very lips,’ for the roar of 
the multitude grows deep. Paris wholly has got to the acme of its 
frenzy; whirled, all ways, by panic madness. At every street-barricade, 
there whirls simmering a minor whirlpool,—strengthening the barricade, 
since God knows what is coming; and all minor whirlpools play dis- 
tractedly into that grand Fire-Mahlstrom which is lashing round the 
Bastille. 

And so it lashes and it roars. Cholat the wine-merchant has become 
an impromptu cannoneer. See Georget, of the Marine Service, fresh 
from Brest, ply the King of Siam’s cannon. Singular (if we were not 
used to the like): Georget lay, last night, taking his ease at his inn; 
the King of Siam’s cannon also lay, knowing nothing of him, for a 
hundred years. Yet now, at the right instant, they have got together, 
and discourse eloquent music. For, hearing what was toward, Georget 
sprang from the Brest Diligence, and ran. Gardes Frangaises also will 
be here, with real artillery: were not the walls so thick!—Upwards from 
the Esplanade, horizontally from all neighbouring roofs and windows, 
flashes one irregular deluge of musketry, without effect. The Invalides 
lie flat, firing comparatively at their ease from behind stone; hardly 
through portholes, show the tip of a nose. We fall, shot; and make no 
impression ! 

Let conflagration rage; of whatsoever is combustible! Guard-rooms 
are burnt, Invalides mess-rooms. A distracted ‘“Peruke-maker with two 
fiery torches” is for burning “the saltpetres of the Arsenal ;’—had not a 
woman run screaming; had not a Patriot, with some tincture of Natural 
Philosophy, instantly struck the wind out of him (butt of musket on 
pit of stomach), overturned barrels, and stayed the devouring element. 
A young beautiful lady, seized escaping in these Outer Courts, and 
thought falsely to be De Launay’s daughter, shall be burnt in De Launay’s 
sight; she lies swooned on a paillasse: but again a Patriot, it is brave 
Aubin Bonnemére the old soldier, dashes in, and rescues her. Straw is 
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burnt ; three cartloads of it, hauled thither, go up in white smoke: almost 
to the choking of Patriotism itself; so that Elie had, with singed brows, 
to drag back one cart; and Réole the “gigantic haberdasher” another. 
Smoke as of Tophet; confusion as of Babel; noise as of the Crack of 
Doom! 

Blood flows; the aliment of new madness. The wounded are carried 
into houses of the Rue Cerisaie; the dying leave their last mandate not to 
yield till the accursed Stronghold fall. And yet, alas, how fall? The 
walls are so thick! Deputations, three in number, arrive from the Hotel- 
de-Ville; Abbé Fauchet (who was of one) can say, with what almost 
superhuman courage of benevolence. These wave their Town-flag in the 
arched Gateway; and stand, rolling their drum; but to no purpose. In 
such Crack of Doom, De Launay cannot hear them, dare not believe them: 
they return, with justified rage, the whew of lead still singing in their 
ears. What todo? The Firemen are here, squirting with their fire-pumps 
on the Invalides cannon, to wet the touchholes ; they unfortunately cannot 
squirt so high; but produce only clouds of spray. Individuals of classical 
knowledge propose catapults. Santerre, the sonorous Brewer of the 
Suburb Saint-Antoine, advises rather that the place be fired, by a “mixture 
of phosphorus and oil-of-turpentine spouted up through forcing pumps :” 
O Spinola-Santerre, hast thou the mixture ready? Every man his own 
engineer! And still the fire-deluge abates not: even women are firing, 
and Turks; at least one woman (with her sweetheart), and one Turk. 
Gardes Francaises have come: real cannon, real cannoneers. Usher 
Maillard is busy; half-pay Elie, half-pay Hulin rage in the midst of 
thousands. 

How the great Bastille Clock ticks (inaudible) in its Inner Court 
there, at its ease, hour after hour; as if nothing special, for it or the 
world, were passing! It tolled One when the firing began; and is now 
pointing towards Five, and still the firing slakes not—Far down, in their 
vaults, the seven Prisoners hear muffled din as of earthquakes; their 
Turnkeys answer vaguely. 

Wo to thee, De Launay, with thy poor hundred Invalides! Broglie 
is distant, and his ears heavy: Besenval hears, but can send no help. 
One poor troop of Hussars has crept, reconnoitering, cautiously along the 
Quais, as far as the Pont Neuf. “We are come to join you,” said the 
Captain; for the crowd seems shoreless. A large-headed dwarfish in- 
dividual of smoke-bleared aspect, shambles forward, opening his blue 
lips, for there is sense in him; and croaks: “Alight then, and give up 
your arms!” The Hussar-Captain is too happy to be escorted to the 
Barriers, and dismissed on parole. Who the squat individual was? Men 
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answer, It is M. Marat, author of the excellent pacific Avis au Peuple! 
Great truly, O thou remarkable Dogleech, is this thy day of emergence 
and new-birth: and yet this same day come four years ——!—But let the 
curtains of the Future hang. 

What shall De Launay do? One thing only De Launay could have 
done : what he said he would do. Fancy him sitting, from the first, with 
lighted taper, within arm’s length of the Powder-Magazine; motionless, 
like old Roman Senator, or Bronze Lamp-holder; coldly apprising 
Thuriot, and all men, by a slight motion of his eye, what his resolution 
was :—Harmless, he sat there, while unharmed; but the King’s Fortress, 
meanwhile, could, might, would, or should, in nowise be surrendered, save 
to the King’s Messenger : one old man’s life is worthless, so it be lost with 
honour; but think, ye brawling canaille, how will it be when a whole 
Bastille springs skyward!—In such statuesque, taper-holding attitude, 
one fancies De Launay might have left Thuriot, the red Clerks of the 
Basoche, Curé of Saint Stephen and all the tag-rag-and-bobtail of the 
world, to work their will. 

And yet, withal, he could not do it. Hast thou considered how each 
man’s heart is so tremulously responsive to the hearts of all men; hast 
thou noted how omnipotent is the very sound of many men? How their 
shriek of indignation palsies the strong soul; their howl of contumely 
withers with unfelt pangs? The Ritter Gluck confessed that the ground- 
tone of the noblest passage, in one of his noblest Operas, was the voice 
of the Populace he had heard at Vienna, crying to their Kaiser: Bread! 
Bread! Great is the combined voice of men; the utterance of their 
instincts, which are truer than their thoughts: it is the greatest a man en- 
counters, among the sounds and shadows which make up this World 
of Time. He who can resist that, has his footing somewhere beyond 
Time. De Launay could not do it. Distracted, he hovers between two; 
hopes in the middle of despair; surrenders not his Fortress; declares that 
he will blow it up, seizes torches to blow it up, and does not blow it. 
Unhappy old De Launay, it is the death-agony of thy Bastille and thee! 
Jail, Jailoring, and Jailor, all three, such as they may have been, must 
finish, 

For four hours now has the World-Bedlam roared: call it the World- 
Chimeera, blowing fire! The poor Invalides have sunk under their battle- 
ments, or rise only with reversed muskets: they have made a white flag 
of napkins; go beating the chamade, or seeming to beat, for one can 
hear nothing. The very Swiss at the Portcullis look weary of firing; 
disheartened in the fire-deluge: a porthole at the drawbridge is opened, 
as by one that would speak. See MHuissier Maillard, the shifty 
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man! On his plank, swinging over the abyss of that stone Ditch; 
plank resting on parapet, balanced by weight of Patriots,—he hovers 
perilous : such a Dove towards such an Ark! Deftly, thou shifty Usher : 
one man already fell; and lies smashed, far down there, against the 
masonry; Usher Maillard falls not: deftly, unerring he walks, with out- 
spread palm. The Swiss holds a paper through his porthole; the shifty 
Usher snatches it, and returns. Terms of surrender: Pardon, immunity 
to all! Are they accepted ?—“Foi d’officier, On the word of an officer,” 
answers half-pay Hulin,—or half-pay Elie, for men do not agree on it, 
“they are!’ Sinks the drawbridge,—Usher Maillard bolting it when 
down; rushes-in the living deluge: the Bastille is fallen! Victoire! La 
Bastille est prise! 


From HErRoes AND HeEro-WorsHIP 
Samuel Johnson 


As For Johnson, I have always considered him to be, by nature, one 
of our great English souls. A strong and noble man; so much left un- 
developed in him to the last: in a kindlier element what might he not have 
been,—Poet, Priest, sovereign Ruler! On the whole, a man must not 
complain of his “element,” of his “time,”’ or the like; it is thriftless work 
doing so. His time is bad: well then, he is there to make it better !— 
Johnson’s youth was poor, isolated, hopeless, very miserable. Indeed, 
it does not seem possible that, in any the favourablest outward circum- 
stances, Johnson’s life could have been other than a painful one. The 
world might have had more of profitable work out of him, or less; but 
his effort against the world’s work could never have been a light one. 
Nature, in return for his nobleness, had said to him, Live in an element 
of diseased sorrow. Nay, perhaps the sorrow and the nobleness were 
intimately and even inseparably connected with each other. At all events, 
poor Johnson had to go about girt with continual hypochondria, physical 
and spiritual pain. Like a Hercules with the burning Nessus’-shirt on 
him, which shoots-in on him dull incurable misery: the Nessus’-shirt not 
to be stript-off, which is his own natural skin! In this manner he had 
to live. Figure him there, with his scrofulous diseases, with his great 
greedy heart, and unspeakable chaos of thoughts; stalking mournful as 
a stranger in this Earth; eagerly devouring what spiritual thing he could 
come at: school-languages and other merely grammatical stuff, if there 
were nothing better! The largest soul that was in all England; and 
provision made for it of “fourpence-halfpenny a day.” Yet a giant 
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invincible soul; a true man’s. One remembers always that story of the 
shoes at Oxford: the rough, seamy-faced, rawboned College Servitor 
stalking about, in winter-season, with his shoes worn-out; how the 
charitable Gentleman Commoner secretly places a new pair at his door; 
and the rawboned Servitor, lifting them, looking at them near, with his 
dim eyes, with what thoughts,—pitches them out of window! Wet feet, 
mud, frost, hunger or what you will; but not beggary: we cannot stand 
beggary! Rude stubborn self-help here; a whole world of squalor, rude- 
ness, confused misery and want, yet of nobleness and manfulness withal. 
It is a type of the man’s life, this pitching-away of the shoes. An original 
man ;—not a secondhand, borrowing or begging man. Let us stand on 
our own basis, at any rate! On such shoes as we ourselves can get. On 
frost and mud, if you will, but honestly on that;—on the reality and 
substance which Nature gives us, not on the semblance, on the thing she 
has given another than us!— 

And yet with all this rugged pride of manhood and self-help was there 
ever soul more tenderly affectionate, loyally submissive to what was really 
higher than he? Great souls are always loyally submissive, reverent to 
what is over them; only small mean souls are otherwise. I could not 
find a better proof of what I said the other day, That the sincere man 
was by nature the obedient man; that only in a World of Heroes was 
there loyal Obedience to the Heroic. The essence of originality is not 
that it be new: Johnson believed altogether in the old; he found the old 
opinions credible for him, fit for him; and ina right heroic manner lived 
under them. He is well worth study in regard to that. For we are to 
say that Johnson was far other than a mere man of words and formulas; 
he was a man of truths and facts. He stood by the old formulas; the 
happier was it for him that he could so stand: but in all formulas that 
he could stand by, there needed to be a most genuine substance. Very 
curious how, in that poor Paper-age, so barren, artificial, thick-quilted 
with Pedantries, Hearsays, the great Fact of this Universe glared in, 
forever wonderful, indubitable, unspeakable, divine-infernal, upon this 
man too! How he harmonised his Formulas with it, how he managed 
at all under such circumstances: that is a thing worth seeing. A thing 
“to be looked at with reverence, with pity, with awe.” That Church of 
St. Clement Danes, where Johnson still worshipped in the era of Voltaire, 
is to me a venerable place. 

It was in virtue of his sincerity, of his speaking still in some sort 
from the heart of Nature, though in the current artificial dialect, that 
Johnson was a Prophet. Are not all dialects “artificial”? Artificial 
things are not all false ;—nay every true Product of Nature will infallibly 
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shape itself; we may say all artificial things are, at the starting of them, 
true, What we call “Formulas” are not in their origin bad; they are 
indispensably good. Formula is method, habitude; found wherever man 
is found. Formulas fashion themselves as Paths do, as beaten Highways, 
leading towards some sacred or high object, whither many men are bent. 
Consider it. One man, full of heartfelt earnest impulse, finds-out a way 
of doing somewhat,—were it of uttering his soul’s reverence for the 
Highest, were it but of fitly saluting his fellow-man. An inventor was 
needed to do that, a poet; he has articulated the dim-struggling thought 
that dwelt in his own and many hearts. This is his way of doing that; 
these are his footsteps, the beginning of a “Path.” And now see: the 
second man travels naturally in the footsteps of his foregoer, it is the 
easiest method. In the footsteps of his foregoer ; yet with improvements, 
with changes where such seem good; at all events with enlargements, the 
Path ever widening itself as more travel it ;—till at last there is a broad 
Highway whereon the whole world may travel and drive. While there 
remains a City or Shrine, or any Reality to drive to, at the farther end, 
the Highway shall be right welcome! When the City is gone, we will 
forsake the Highway. In this manner all Institutions, Practices, 
Regulated Things in the world have come into existence, and gone out 
of existence. Formulas all begin by being full of substance; you may 
call them the skin, the articulation into shape, into limbs and skin, of a 
substance that is already there: they had not been there otherwise. Idols, 
as we said, are not idolatrous till they become doubtful, empty for the 
worshipper’s heart. Much as we talk against Formulas, I hope no one 
of us is ignorant withal of the high significance of true Formulas; that 
they were, and will ever be, the indispensablest furniture of our habitation 
in this world. 

Mark, too, how little Johnson boasts of his “sincerity.” He has no 
suspicion of his being particularly sincere,—of his being particularly 
anything! A hard-struggling, weary-hearted man, or “scholar” as he 
calls himself, trying hard to get some honest livelihood in the world, not 
to starve, but to live—without stealing! A noble unconsciousness is in 
him. He does not “engrave Truth on his watch-seal;” no, but he stands 
by truth, speaks by it, works and lives by it. Thus it ever is. Think 
of it once more. The man whom Nature has appointed to do great 
things is, first of all, furnished with that openness to Nature which 
renders him incapable of being insincere! To his large, open, deep- 
feeling heart Nature is a Fact: all hearsay is hearsay; the unspeak- 
able greatness of this Mystery of Life, let him acknowledge it or not, 
nay even though he seem to forget it or deny it, is ever present to him,— 
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fearful and wonderful, on this hand and on that. He has a basis of 
sincerity; unrecognised, because never questioned or capable of question. 
Mirabeau, Mahomet, Cromwell, Napoleon: all the Great Men I ever 
heard-of have this as the primary material of them. Innumerable com- 
monplace men are debating, are talking everywhere their commonplace 
doctrines, which they have learned by logic, by rote, at secondhand: 
to that kind of man all this is still nothing. He must have truth, truth 
which he feels to be true. How shall he stand otherwise? His whole 
soul, at all moments, in all ways, tells him that there is no standing. He 
is under the noble necessity of being true. Johnson’s way of thinking 
about this world is not mine, any more than Mahomet’s was: but I 
recognise the everlasting element of heart-sincerity in both; and see with 
pleasure how neither of them remains ineffectual. Neither of them is as 
chaff sown; in both of them is something which the seed-field will grow. 

Johnson was a Prophet to his people; preached a Gospel to them,— 
as all like him always do. The highest Gospel he preached we may de- 
scribe as a kind of Moral Prudence: ‘‘in a world where much is to be 
done, and little is to be known,” see how you will do it! A thing well 
worth preaching. “A world where much is to be done, and little is to be 
known:” do not sink yourselves in boundless bottomless abysses of Doubt, 
of wretched god-forgetting Unbelief ;—-you were miserable then, power- 
less, mad: how could you do or work at all? Such Gospel Johnson 
preached and taught ;—coupled, theoretically and practically, with this 
other great Gospel, “Clear your mind of Cant!’ Have no trade with 
Cant: stand on the cold mud in the frosty weather, but let it be in your 
own real torn shoes: “that will be better for you,” as Mahomet says! I 
call this, I call these two things joined together, a great Gospel, the 
greatest perhaps that was possible at that time. 

Johnson’s Writings, which once had such currency and celebrity, are 
now, as it were, disowned by the young generation. It is not wonderful; 
Johnson’s opinions are fast becoming obsolete: but his style of thinking 
and of living, we may hope, will never become obsolete. I find in John- 
son’s Books the indisputablest traces of a great intellect and great heart :— 
ever welcome, under what obstructions and perversions soever. They 
are sincere words, those of his; he means things by them. A wondrous 
buckram style,—the best he could get to them ; a measured grandiloquence, 
stepping or rather stalking along in a very solemn way, grown obsolete 
now ; sometimes a tumid size of phraseology not in proportion to the con- 
tents of it: all this you will put-up with. For the phraseology, tumid or 
not, has always something within it. So many beautiful styles and books, 
with nothing in them ;—a man is a male-factor to the world who writes 
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such! They are the avoidable kind!—Had Johnson left nothing but his 
Dictionary, one might have traced there a great intellect, a genuine man. 
Looking to its clearness of definition, its general solidity, honesty, insight, 
and successful method, it may be called the best of all Dictionaries. 
There is in it a kind of architectural nobleness; it stands there like a 
great solid square-built edifice, finished, symmetrically complete: you 
judge that a true Builder did it. 

One word, in spite of our haste, must be granted to poor Bozzy. 
He passes for a mean, inflated, gluttonous creature; and was so in many 
senses. Yet the fact of his reverence for Johnson will ever remain note- 
worthy. The foolish conceited Scotch Laird, the most conceited man 
of his time, approaching in such awestruck attitude the great dusty 
irascible Pedagogue in his mean garret there: it is a genuine reverence 
for Excellence; a worship for Heroes, at a time when neither Heroes 
nor worship were surmised to exist. Heroes, it would seem, exist always, 
and a certain worship of them! We will also take the liberty to deny 
altogether that of the witty Frenchman, that no man is a Hero to his 
valet-de-chambre. Or if so, it is not the Hero’s blame, but the Valet’s: 
that his soul, namely, is a mean walet-soul! He expects his Hero to 
advance in royal stage-trappings, with measured step, trains borne be- 
hind him, trumpets sounding before him. It should stand rather, No 
man can be a Grand-Monarque to his valet-de-chambre. Strip your Louis 
Quatorze of his king-gear, and there is left nothing but a poor forked 
radish with a head fantastically carved ;—admirable to no valet. The 
Valet does not know a Hero when he sees him! Alas, no: it requires 
a kind of Hero to do that ;—and one of the world’s wants, in this as in 
other senses, is for the most part want of such. 

On the whole, shall we not say, that Boswell’s admiration was well 
bestowed ; that he could have found no soul in all England so worthy of 
bending down before? Shall we not say, of this great mournful Johnson 
too, that he guided his difficult confused existence wisely ; led it well, like 
a right-valiant man? That waste chaos of Authorship by trade; that 
waste chaos of Scepticism in religion and politics, in life-theory and life- 
practice; in his poverty, in his dust and dimness, with the sick body and 
the rusty coat: he made it do for him, like a brave man. Not wholly 
without a loadstar in the Eternal; he had still a loadstar, as the brave all 
need to have: with his eye set on that, he would change his course for 
nothing in these confused vortices of the lower sea of Time. “To the 
Spirit of Lies, bearing death and hunger, he would in no wise strike his 
flag.” Brave old Samuel: ultimus Romanorum! 
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From OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES 
The Battle of Dunbar 


Anp so the soldiers stand to their arms, or lie within instant reach 
of their arms, all night; being upon an engagement very difficult indeed. 
The night is wild and wet ;—2nd of September means 12th by our calen- 
dar : the Harvest Moon wades deep among clouds of sleet and hail. Who- 
ever has a heart for prayer, let him pray now, for the wrestle of death » 
is at hand. Pray,—and withal keep his powder dry! And be ready 
for extremities, and quit himself like a man!—Thus they pass the night; 
making that Dunbar Peninsula and Brock Rivulet long memorable to me. 
We English have some tents; the Scots have none. The hoarse sea moans 
bodeful, swinging low and heavy against these whinstone bays; the sea 
and the tempests are abroad, all else asleep but we,—and there is One 
that rides on the wings of the wind. 

Towards three in the morning the Scotch foot, by order of a Major- 
General say some, extinguish their matches, all but two in a company; 
cower under the corn-shocks, seeking some imperfect shelter and sleep. 
Be wakeful, ye English; watch, and pray, and keep your powder dry. 
About four o’clock comes order to my puddingheaded Yorkshire friend, 
that his regiment must mount and march straightway; his and various 
other regiments march, pouring swiftly to the left to Brocksmouth House, 
to the Pass over the Brock. With overpowering force let us storm the 
Scots’ right wing there; beat that, and all is beaten. Major Hodgson 
riding along, heard, he says ‘a Cornet praying in the night”; a company 
of poor men, I think, making worship there, under the void Heaven, be- 
fore battle joined: Major Hodgson, giving his charge to a brother Officer, 
turned aside to listen for a minute, and worship and pray along with 
them ; haply his last prayer on this Earth, as it might prove to be. But 
no: this Cornet prayed with such effusion as was wonderful; and im- 
parted strength to my Yorkshire friend, who strengthened his men by 
telling them of it. And the Heavens, in their mercy, I think, have opened 
us a way of deliverance!—The Moon gleams out, hard and blue, riding 
among hail-clouds; and over St. Abb’s Head, a streak of dawn is rising. 

And now is the hour when the attack should be, and no Lambert is yet 
here, he is ordering the line far to the right yet; and Oliver occasionally, 
in Hodgson’s hearing, is impatient for him. The Scots too, on this wing, 
are awake: thinking to surprise us; there is their trumpet sounding, we 
heard it once; and Lambert, who was to lead the attack, is not here. 
The Lord General is impatient ;—behold Lambert at last! The trumpets 
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peal, shattering with fierce clangour Night’s silence; the cannons awaken 
along all the Line: “The Lord of Hosts! The Lord of Hosts!” On, my 
brave ones, on!— 

The dispute “on this right wing was hot and stiff, for three quarters 
of an hour.” Plenty of fire, from fieldpieces, snaphances, matchlocks, en- 
tertains the Scotch main-battle across the Brock ;—poor stiffened men, 
roused from the corn-shocks with their matches all out! But here on 
the right, their horse, “with lancers in the front rank,” charge desperately ; 
drive us back across the hollow of the Rivulet;—back a little; but the 
Lord gives us courage, and we storm home again, horse and foot, upon 
them, with a shock like tornado tempests; break them, beat them, 
drive them all adrift. “Some fled towards Copperspath, but most 
across their own foot.” Their own poor foot, whose matches were 
hardly well alight yet! Poor men, it was a terrible awakening for them: 
fieldpieces and charge of foot across the Brocksburn; and now here is 
their own horse in mad panic trampling them to death. Above Three- 
thousand killed upon the place: “I never saw such a charge of foot and 
horse,” says one; nor did I. Oliver was still near to Yorkshire Hodgson 
when the shock succeeded ; Hodgson heard him say, “They run! I profess 
they run!” And over St. Abb’s Head and the German Ocean, just then, 
bursts the first gleam of the level Sun upon us, “and I heard Nol say, in 
the words of the Psalmist, ‘Let God arise, let His enemies be scattered.’ ” 
—or in Rous’s metre, 


Let God arise, and scattered 
Let all his enemies be; 

And let all those that do him hate 
Before his presence flee ! 


Even so. The Scotch Army is shivered to utter ruin; rushes in 
tumultuous wreck, hither, thither; to Belhaven, or, in their distraction, 
even to Dunbar, the chase goes as far as Haddington; led by Hacker. 
“The Lord General made a halt,” says Hodgson, “and sang the Hundred- 
and-seventeenth Psalm,” till our horse could gather for the chase. 
Hundred-and-seventeenth Psalm, at the foot of the Doon Hill; there we 
uplift it, to the tune of Bangor, or some still higher score, and roll it 
strong and great against the sky: 


O give ye praise unto the Lord, 
All nati-ons that be; 

Likewise ye people all, accord 
His name to magnify! 
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For great to-us-ward ever are 
His lovingkindnesses ; 

His truth endures forevermore: 
The Lord O do ye bless! 


And now, to the chase again. 

The Prisoners are Ten-thousand,—all the foot in a mass. Many 
Dignitaries are taken; not a few are slain; of whom see Printed Lists,— 
full of blunders. Provost Jaffray of Aberdeen, Member of the Scots 
Parliament, one of the Committee of Estates, was very nearly slain: a 
trooper’s sword was in the air to sever him, but one cried, He is a man 
of consequence; he can ransom himself!—and the trooper kept him 
prisoner. The first of the Scots Quakers, by and by; and an official person 
much reconciled to Oliver. Ministers also of the Kirk Committee were 
slain; two Ministers I find taken, poor Carstairs of Glasgow, poor Waugh 
of some other place,—of whom we shall transiently hear again, 

General David Lesley, vigorous for flight as for other things, got to 
Edinburgh by nine o’clock; poor old Leven, not so light of movement, did 
not get till two. Tragical enough. What a change since January 1644, 
when we marched out of this same Dunbar up to the knees in snow! 
It was to help and save these very men that we then marched; with the 
Covenant in all our hearts. We have stood by the Letter of the Covenant ; 
fought for our Covenanted Stuart King as we could ;—they again, they 
stand by the substance of it, and have trampled us and the letter of it into 
this ruinous state!—Yes, my poor friends ;—and now be wise, be taught! 
The Letter of your Covenant, in fact, will never rally again in this world. 
The spirit and substance of it, please God, will never die in this or in any 
world! 

Such is Dunbar Battle; which might also be called Dunbar Drove, 
for it was a frightful rout. Brought on by miscalculation; misunder- 
standing of the difference between substances and semblances ;—by mis- 
management, and the chance of war. My Lord General’s next Seven 
Letters, all written on the morrow, will now be intelligible to the reader. 
First, however, take the following 


PROCLAMATION 


ForasMucH as I understand there are several Soldiers of the Enemy’s 
Army yet abiding in the Field, who by reason of their wounds could not 
march from thence: 

These are therefore to give notice to the Inhabitants of this Nation 
That they may and hereby have free liberty to repair to the Field afore- 
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said, and, with their carts or “in” any other peaceable way, to carry away 
the said Soldiers to such places as they shall think fit —provided they 
meddle not with, or take away, any the Arms there. And all Officers and 
Soldiers are to take notice that the same is permitted. 
Given under my hand, at Dunbar, 4th September 1650. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 
To be proclaimed by beat of drum, 


From REMINISCENCES 
Frank Dickson 


FRANK was a notable kind of man, and one of the memorabilities, to 
Irving as well as me; a most quizzing, merry, entertaining, guileless, and 
unmalicious man; with very considerable logic, reading, contemptuous 
observation and intelligence, much real tenderness too, when not ob- 
structed, and a mournful true affection especially for the friends he had 
lost by death! No mean impediment there any more (that was it), for 
Frank was very sensitive, easily moved to something of envy, and as if 
surprised when contempt was not possible; easy banter was what he 
habitually dwelt in; for the rest an honourable, bright, amiable man; 
alas, and his end was very tragic! I have hardly seen a man with more 
opulence of conversation, wit, fantastic bantering, ingenuity, and genial 
human sense of the ridiculous in men and things. Charles Buller, per- 
haps, but he was of far more refined, delicately managed, and less copious 
tone; finer by nature, I should say, as well as by culture, and had nothing 
of the fine Annandale Rabelais turn which had grown up, partly of will 
and at length by industry as well, in poor Frank Dickson in the valley 
of Dryfe amid his little stock of books and rustic phenomena. A slightly 
built man, nimble-looking and yet lazy-looking, our Annandale Rabelais ; 
thin, neatly expressive aquiline face, grey genially laughing eyes, some- 
thing sternly serious and resolute in the squarish fine brow, nose specially 
aquiline, thin and rather small. I well remember the play of point and 
nostrils there, while his wild home-grown Gargantuisms went on. He 
rocked rather, and negligently wriggled in walking or standing, some- 
thing slightly twisted in the spine, I think; but he made so much small 
involuntary tossing and gesticulating while he spoke or listened, you 
never noticed the twist. What a childlike and yet half imp-like volume 
of laughter lay in Frank; how he would fling back his fine head, left 
cheek up, not himself laughing much or loud even, but showing you such 
continents of inward gleesome mirth and victorious mockery of the dear 
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stupid ones who had crossed his sphere of observation. A wild roll of 
sombre eloquence lay in him too, and I have seen in his sermons some- 
times that brow and aquiline face grow dark, sad, and thunderous like 
the eagle of Jove. I always liked poor Frank, and he me heartily. After 
having tried to banter me down and recognised the mistake, which he 
loyally did for himself and never repeated, we had much pleasant talk 
together first and last. 


De Quincey 


He was a pretty little creature, full of wire-drawn ingenuities, bank- 
rupt enthusiasms, bankrupt pride, with the finest silver-toned low voice, 
and most elaborate gently-winding courtesies and ingenuities in conver- 
sation. “What wouldn’t one give to have him in a box, and take him 
out to talk!” That was Her criticism of him, and it was right good. A 
bright, ready, and melodious talker, but in the end an inconclusive and 
long-winded. One of the smallest man figures I ever saw; shaped like 
a pair of tongs, and hardly above five feet in all. When he sate, you 
would have taken him, by candlelight, for the beautifullest little child; 
blue-eyed, sparkling face, had there not been a something, too, which 
said “Eccovi—this child has been in hell.” 


Wordsworth 


Durinc the last seven or ten years of his life, Wordsworth felt him- 
self to be a recognised lion, in certain considerable London circles, and 
was in the habit of coming up to town with his wife for a month or two 
every season, to enjoy his quiet triumph and collect his bits of tribute 
tales quales. The places where I met him oftenest, were Marshall’s (the 
great Leeds linen manufacturer, an excellent and very opulent man), 
Spring-Rice’s (7.e., Lord Monteagle’s, who and whose house was strangely 
intermarried with this Marshall’s), and the first Lord Stanley’s of Alderly 
(who then, perhaps, was still Sir Thomas Stanley). Wordsworth took 
his bit of lionism very quietly, with a smile sardonic rather than trium- 
phant, and certainly got no harm by it, if he got or expected little good. 
His wife, a small, withered, puckered, winking lady, who never spoke, 
seemed to be more in earnest about the affair, and was visibly and 
sometimes ridiculously assiduous to secure her proper place of precedence 
at table. One evening at Lord Monteagle’s—Ah, who was it that then 
made me laugh as we went home together: Ah me! Wordsworth gen- 
erally spoke a little with me on those occasions; sometimes, perhaps, we 
sat by one another; but there came from him nothing considerable, and 
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happily at least nothing with an effort. “If you think me dull, be it just 
so!’’—this seemed to a most respectable extent to be his inspiring humour. 
Hardly above once (perhaps at the Stanleys’) do I faintly recollect some- 
thing of the contrary on his part for a little while, which was not pleasant 
or successful while it lasted. The light was always afflictive to his eyes; 
he carried in his pocket something like a skeleton brass candlestick, in 
which, setting it on the dinner table, between him and the most afflictive 
or nearest of the chief lights, he touched a little spring, and there flirted 
out, at the top of his brass implement, a small vertical green circle which 
prettily enough threw his eyes into shade, and screened him from that 
sorrow. In proof of his equanimity as lion I remember, in connection 
with this green shade, one little glimpse which shall be given presently 
as finis. But first let me say that all these Wordsworth phenomena 
appear to have been indifferent to me, and have melted to steamy oblivion 
in a singular degree. Of his talk to others in my hearing I remember 
simply nothing, not even a word or gesture. To myself it seemed once 
or twice as if he bore suspicions, thinking I was not a real worshipper, 
which threw him into something of embarrassment, till I hastened to 
get them laid, by frank discourse on some suitable thing; nor, when 
we did talk, was there on his side or on mine the least utterance worth 
noting. The tone of his voice when I got him afloat on some Cumber- 
land or other matter germane to him, had a braced rustic vivacity, willing- 
ness, and solid precision, which alone rings in my ear when all else is 
gone. Of some Druid-circle, for example, he prolonged his response to 
me with the addition, ““And there is another some miles off, which the 
country people call Long Meg and her Daughters”; as to the now owner- 
ship of which “Tt” etc.; “and then it came into the hands of a Mr. 
Crackenthorpe ;” the sound of those two phrases is still lively and present 
with me; meaning or sound of absolutely nothing more. Still more mem- 
orable is an ocular glimpse I had in one of these Wordsworthian lion- 
dinners, very symbolic to me of his general deportment there, and far 
clearer than the little feature of opposite sort, ambiguously given above 
(recollection of that viz. of unsuccessful exertion at a Stanley dinner 
being dubious and all but extinct, while this is still vivid to me as of 
yesternight). Dinner was large, luminous, sumptuous; I sat a long way 
from Wordsworth; dessert I think had come in, and certainly there 
reigned in all quarters a cackle as of Babel (only politer perhaps), which 
far up in Wordsworth’s quarter (who was leftward on my side of the 
table) seemed to have taken a sententious, rather louder, logical and 
quasi-scientific turn, heartily unimportant to gods and men, so far as I 
could judge of it and of the other babble reigning. I look upwards, 
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leftwards, the coast being luckily for a moment clear; then, far Off, 
beautifully screened in the shadow of his vertical green circle, which 
was on the farther side of him, sate Wordsworth, silent, slowly but 
steadily gnawing some portion of what I judged to be raisins, with his 
eye and attention placidly fixed on these and these alone. The sight of 
whom, and of his rock-like indifference to the babble, quasi-scientific and 
other, with attention turned on the small practical alone, was comfort- 
able and amusing to me, who felt like him but could not eat raisins. 
This little glimpse I could still paint, so clear and bright is it, and this 
shall be symbolical of all. 

In a few years, I forget in how many and when, these Wordsworth 
appearances in London ceased; we heard, not of ill-health perhaps, but 
of increasing love of rest; at length of the long sleep’s coming; and never 
saw Wordsworth more. One felt his death as the extinction of a public 
light, but not otherwise. The public itself found not much to say of 


him, and staggered on to meaner but more pressing objects. 


THOMAS HOOD (1799-1845) 


Ode to Autumn 


I saw old Autumn in the misty morn 

Stand shadowless like Silence, listening 

To silence, for no lonely bird would 
sing 

Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn, 

Nor lowly hedge nor solitary thorn ;— 

Shaking his languid locks all dewy bright 

With tangled gossamer that fell by 
night, 

Pearling his coronet of golden corn. 


Where are the songs of Summer ?—With 
the sun, 
Oping the dusky eyelids of the south, 
Till shade and silence waken up as one, 
And Morning sings with a warm odorous 
mouth. 
Where are the merry birds?—Away, 
away, 
On panting wings through the inclement 
skies, 
Lest owls should prey 
Undazzled at noonday, 
And tear with horny beak their lustrous 
eyes. 


Where are the blooms of Summer?—In 
the west, 

Blushing their last to the last sunny 
hours, 

When the mild Eve by sudden Night is 
prest 

Like tearful Proserpine, snatch’d from 
her flow’rs 

To a most gloomy breast. 

Where is the pride of Summer,—the 
green prime, 

The many, many leaves all twinkling ?— 
Three 

On the moss’d elm; three on the naked 
lime 

Trembling,—and one upon the old oak- 
tree! 

Where is the Dryad’s immortality ?— 

Gone into mournful cypress and dark 
yew, 

Or wearing the long gloomy Winter 
through 

In the smooth holly’s green eternity. 


The squirrel gloats on his accomplish’d 
hoard, 
The ants have brimm’d their garners with 
ripe grain, 
And honey bees have stored 
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The sweets of Summer in their luscious 
cells; 
The swallows all have wing’d across the 
main; 
But here the Autumn melancholy dwells, 
And sighs her tearful spells 
Amongst the sunless shadows of the plain. 
Alone, alone, 
Upon a mossy stone, 
She sits and reckons up the dead and gone 
With the last leaves for a love-rosary, 
Whilst all the wither’d world looks 
drearily, 
Like a dim picture of the drownéd past 
In the hush’d mind’s mysterious far 
away, 
Doubtful what ghostly thing will steal 
the last 
Into that distance, gray upon the gray. 


O go and sit with her, and be o’ershaded 

Under the languid downfall of her hair: 

She wears a coronal of flowers faded 

Upon her forehead, and a face of care ;— 

There is enough of wither’d everywhere 

To make her bower,—and enough of 
gloom; 

There is enough of sadness to invite, 

If only for the rose that died, whose 
doom 

Is Beauty’s,—she that with the living 
bloom 

Of conscious cheeks most beautifies the 
light: 

There is enough of sorrowing, and quite 

Enough of bitter fruits the earth doth 
bear,— 

Enough of chilly droppings for her bowl; 

Enough of fear and shadowy despair, 

To frame her cloudy prison for the 
soul! 


175 
I Remember, I Remember 


I 


I REMEMBER, I remember, 

The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 

He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day, 

But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away! 


II 


I remember, I remember, 

The roses, red and white, 

The vi'lets, and the lily-cups, 
Those flowers made of light! 
The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 

The laburnum on his birthday,— 
The tree is living yet! 


III 


I remember, I remember, 

Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing; 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 

That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow! 


IV 


I remember, I remember, 

The fir trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky: 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heav’n 
Than when I was a boy. 
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THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY (1800-1859) 


From Tue History oF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES THE SECOND 


The Church 


To this day the constitution, the doctrines, and the services of the | 
Church, retain the visible marks of the compromise from which she 
sprang. She occupies a middle position between the Churches of Rome 
and Geneva. Her doctrinal confessions and discourses, composed by 
Protestants, set forth principles of theology in which Calvin or Knox 
would have found scarcely a word to disapprove. Her prayers and 
thanksgivings, derived from the ancient Breviaries, are very generally 
such that Cardinal Fisher or Cardinal Pole might have heartily joined in 
them. A controversialist who puts an Arminian sense on her Articles 
and Homilies will be pronounced by candid men to be as unreasonable 
as a controversialist who denies that the doctrine of baptismal regener- 
ation can be discovered in her Liturgy. 

The Church of Rome held that episcopacy was of divine institution, 
and that certain supernatural graces of a high order had been trans- 
mitted by the imposition of hands through fifty generations, from the 
Eleven who received their commission on the Galilean mount, to the 
bishops who met at Trent. A large body of Protestants, on the other 
hand, regarded prelacy as positively unlawful, and persuaded themselves 
that they found a very different form of ecclesiastical government pre- 
scribed in Scripture. The founders of the Anglican Church took a middle 
course. They retained episcopacy; but they did not declare it to be an 
institution essential to the welfare of a Christian society, or to the 
efficacy of the sacraments. Cranmer, indeed, on one important occasion, 
plainly avowed his conviction that, in the primitive times, there was no 
distinction between bishops and priests, and that the laying on of hands 
was altogether superfluous. 

Among the Presbyterians, the conduct of public worship is, to a 
great extent, left to the minister. Their prayers, therefore, are not 
exactly the same in any two assemblies on the same day, or on any two 
days in the same assembly. In one parish they are fervent, eloquent, 
and full of meaning. In the next parish they may be languid or absurd. 
The priests of the Roman Catholic Church, on the other hand, have, 
during many generations, daily chaunted the same ancient confessions, 
supplications, and thanksgivings, in India and Lithuania, in Ireland and 
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Peru. The service, being in a dead language, is intelligible only to the 
learned; and the great majority of the congregation may be said to 
assist as spectators rather than as auditors. Here, again, the Church 
of England took a middle course. She copied the Roman Catholic forms 
of prayer, but translated them into the vulgar tongue, and invited the 
illiterate multitude to join its voice to that of the minister. 

In every part of her system the same policy may be traced. Utterly 
rejecting the doctrine of transubstantiation, and condemning as idolatrous 
all adoration paid to the sacramental bread and wine, she yet, to the 
disgust of the Puritan, required her children to receive the memorials 
of divine love, meekly kneeling upon their knees. Discarding many rich 
vestments which surrounded the altars of the ancient faith, she yet re- 
tained, to the horror of weak minds, a robe of white linen, typical of 
the purity which belonged to her as the mystical spouse of Christ. Dis- 
carding a crowd of pantomimic gestures which, in the Roman Catholic 
worship, are substituted for intelligible words, she yet shocked many 
rigid Protestants by marking the infant just sprinkled from the font 
with the sign of the cross. The Roman Catholic addressed his prayers 
to a multitude of Saints, among whom were numbered many men of 
doubtful, and some of hateful, character. The Puritan refused the addi- 
tion of Saint even to the apostle of the Gentiles, and to the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. The Church of England, though she asked for the inter- 
cession of no created being, still set apart days for the commemoration 
of some who had done and suffered great things for the faith. She 
retained confirmation and ordination as edifying rites; but she degraded 
them from the rank of sacraments. Shrift was no part of her system. 
Yet she gently invited the dying penitent to confess his sins to a divine, 
and empowered her ministers to soothe the departing soul by an abso- 
lution, which breathes the very spirit of the old religion. In general it 
may be said, that she appeals more to the understanding, and less to the 
senses and the imagination, than the Church of Rome, and that she 
appeals less to the understanding, and more to the senses and imagina- 
tion, than the Protestant Churches of Scotland, France, and Switzerland. 


The Extreme Puritans 


Wuite a section of the Anglican clergy quitted, in one direction, the 
position which they had originally occupied, a section of the Puritan 
body departed, in a direction diametrically opposite, from the principles 
and practices of their fathers. The persecution which the separatists had 
undergone had been severe enough to irritate, but not severe enough to 
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destroy. They had not been tamed into submission, but baited into sav- 
ageness and stubbornness. After the fashion of oppressed sects, they 
mistook their own vindictive feelings for emotions of piety, encouraged 
in themselves by reading and meditation a disposition to brood over 
their wrongs, and, when they had worked themselves up into hating 
their enemies, imagined that they were only hating the enemies of heaven. 
In the New Testament there was little indeed which, even when per- 
verted by the most disingenuous exposition, could seem to countenance 
the indulgence of malevolent passions. But the Old Testament contained 
the history of a race selected by God to be witnesses of his unity and 
ministers of his vengeance, and specially commanded by him to do many 
things which, if done without his special command, would have been 
atrocious crimes. In such a history it was not difficult for fierce and 
gloomy spirits to find much that might be distorted to suit their wishes. 
The extreme Puritans therefore began to feel for the Old Testament a 
preference, which, perhaps, they did not distinctly avow even to them- 
selves; but which showed itself in all their sentiments and habits. They 
paid to the Hebrew language a respect which they refused to that tongue 
in which the discourses of Jesus and the epistles of Paul have come down 
to us. They baptized their children by the names, not of Christian saints, 
but of Hebrew patriarchs and warriors. In defiance of the express and 
reiterated declarations of Luther and Calvin, they turned the weekly fes- 
tival by which the Church had, from the primitive times, commemorated 
the resurrection of her Lord, into a Jewish Sabbath. They sought for 
principles of jurisprudence in the Mosaic law, and for precedents to guide 
their ordinary conduct in the books of Judges and Kings. Their thoughts 
and discourse ran much on acts which were assuredly not recorded as 
examples for our imitation. The prophet who hewed in pieces a captive 
king, the rebel general who gave the blood of a queen to the dogs, the 
matron who, in defiance of plighted faith, and of the laws of eastern 
hospitality, drove the nail into the brain of the fugitive ally who had 
just fed at her board, and who was sleeping under the shadow of her 
tent, were proposed as models to Christians suffering under the tyranny 
of princes and prelates. Morals and manners were subjected to a code 
resembling that of the synagogue, when the synagogue was in its worst 
state. The dress, the deportment, the language, the studies, the amuse- 
ments of the rigid sect were regulated on principles resembling those 
of the Pharisees who, proud of their washed hands and broad phylac- 
teries, taunted the Redeemer as a sabbath breaker and a wine bibber. 
It was a sin to hang garlands on a Maypole, to drink a friend’s health, 
to fly a hawk, to hunt a stag, to play at chess, to wear lovelocks, to put 
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starch into a ruff, to touch the virginals, to read the Fairy Queen. Rules 
such as these, rules which would have appeared insupportable to the free 
and joyous spirit of Luther, and contemptible to the serene and philo- 
sophical intellect of Zwingli, threw over all life a more than monastic 
gloom. The learning and eloquence by which the great reformers had 
been eminently distinguished, and to which they had been, in no small 
measure, indebted for their success, were regarded by the new school of 
Protestants with suspicion, if not with aversion. Some precisians had 
scruples about teaching the Latin grammar because the names of Mars, 
Bacchus, and Apollo occurred in it. The fine arts were all but proscribed. 
The solemn peal of the organ was superstitious. The light music of Ben 
Jonson’s masques was dissolute. Half the fine paintings in England were 
idolatrous, and the other half indecent. The extreme Puritan was at once 
known from other men by his gait, his garb, his lank hair, the sour solem- 
nity of his face, the upturned white of his eyes, the nasal twang with 
which he spoke, and, above all, by his peculiar dialect. He employed, on 
every occasion, the imagery and style of Scripture. Hebraisms violently 
introduced into the English language, and metaphors borrowed from 
the boldest lyric poetry of a remote age and country, and applied to the 
common concerns of English life, were the most striking peculiarities 
of this cant, which moved, not without cause, the derision both of 
prelatists and libertines. 


The Character of Charles I 


Just at this conjuncture James died. Charles the First succeeded to 
the throne. He had received from nature a far better understanding, 
a far stronger will, and a far keener and firmer temper than his father’s. 
He had inherited his father’s political theories, and was much more dis- 
posed than his father to carry them into practice. He was, like his 
father, a zealous episcopalian. He was, moreover, what his father had 
never been, a zealous Arminian, and, though no Papist, liked a Papist 
much better than a Puritan. It would be unjust to deny that Charles 
had some of the qualities of a good, and even of a great prince. He wrote 
and spoke, not, like his father, with the exactness of a professor, but 
after the fashion of intelligent and well educated gentlemen. His taste 
in literature and art was excellent, his manner dignified though not 
gracious, his domestic life without blemish. Faithlessness was the chief 
cause of his disasters, and is the chief stain on his memory. He was, 
in truth, impelled by an incurable propensity to dark and crooked ways. 
It may seem strange that his conscience, which, on occasions of little 
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moment, was sufficiently sensitive, should never have reproached him 
with this great vice. But there is reason to believe that he was perfidious, 
not only from constitution and from habit, but also on principle. He 
seems to have learned from the theologians whom he most esteemed that 
between him and his subjects there could be nothing of the nature of 
mutual contract; that he could not, even if he would, divest himself of 
his despotic authority; and that, in every promise which he made, there 
was an implied reservation that such promise might be broken in case 
of necessity, and that of the necessity he was the sole judge. 


The Relief of Londonderry 


By this time July was far advanced; and the state of the city was, 
hour by hour, becoming more frightful. The number of the inhabitants 
had been thinned more by famine and disease than by the fire of the 
enemy. Yet that fire was sharper and more constant than ever. One of 
the gates was beaten in: one of the bastions was laid in ruins; but the 
breaches made by day were repaired by night with indefatigable activity. 
Every attack was still repelled. But the fighting men of the garrison 
were so much exhausted that they could scarcely keep their legs. Several 
of them, in the act of striking at the enemy, fell down from mere weak- 
ness. A very small quantity of grain remained, and was doled out by 
mouthfuls. The stock of salted hides was considerable, and by gnawing 
them the garrison appeased the rage of hunger. Dogs, fattened on the 
blood of the slain who lay unburied round the town, were luxuries which 
few could afford to purchase. The price of a whelp’s paw was five shill- 
ings and sixpence. Nine horses were still alive, and but barely alive. 
They were so lean that little meat was likely to be found upon them. 
It was, however, determined to slaughter them for food. The people 
perished so fast that it was impossible for the survivors to perform the 
rites of sepulture. There was scarcely a cellar in which some corpse 
was not decaying. Such was the extremity of distress, that the rats 
who came to feast in those hideous dens were eagerly hunted and greedily 
devoured. A small fish, caught in the river, was not to be purchased 
with money. The only price for which such a treasure could be obtained 
was some handfuls of oatmeal. Leprosies, such as strange and unwhole- 
some diet engenders, made existence a constant torment. The whole city 
was poisoned by the stench exhaled from the bodies of the dead and of 
the half dead. That there should be fits of discontent and insubordina- 
tion among men enduring such misery was inevitable. At one moment 
it was suspected that Walker had laid up somewhere a secret store of 
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food, and was revelling in private, while he exhorted others to suffer res- 
olutely for the good cause. His house was strictly examined: his inno- 
cence was fully proved: he regained his popularity; and the garrison, 
with death in near prospect, thronged to the cathedral to hear him preach, 
drank in his earnest eloquence with delight, and went forth from the 
house of God with haggard faces and tottering steps, but with spirit still 
unsubdued. There were, indeed, some secret plottings. A very few 
obscure traitors opened communications with the enemy. But it was 
necessary that all such dealings should be carefully concealed. None 
dared to utter publicly any words save words of defiance and stubborn 
resolution. Even in that extremity the general cry was “No surrender.” 
And there were not wanting voices which, in low tones, added, ‘First 
the horses and hides; and then the prisoners; and then each other.” It 
was afterwards related, half in jest, yet not without a horrible mixture 
of earnest, that a corpulent citizen, whose bulk presented a strange con- 
trast to the skeletons which surrounded him, thought it expedient to 
conceal himself from the numerous eyes which followed him with can- 
nibal looks whenever he appeared in the streets. 

It was no slight aggravation of the sufferings of the garrison that 
all this time the English ships were seen far off in Lough Foyle. Com- 
munication between the fleet and the city was almost impossible. One 
diver who had attempted to pass the boom was drowned. Another was 
hanged. The language of signals was hardly intelligible. On the thir- 
teenth of July, however, a piece of paper sewed up in a cloth button came 
to Walker’s hands. It was a letter from Kirke, and contained assurances 
of speedy relief. But more than a fortnight of intense misery had since 
elapsed; and the hearts of the most sanguine were sick with deferred 
hope. By no art could the provisions which were left be made to hold 
out two days more. 

Just at this time Kirke received a despatch from England, which 
contained positive orders that Londonderry should be relieved. He 
accordingly determined to make an attempt which, as far as appears, he 
might have made, with at least an equally fair prospect of success, six 
weeks earlier. 

Among the merchant ships which had come to Lough Foyle under 
his convoy was one called the Mountjoy. The master, Micaiah Brown- 
ing, a native of Londonderry, had brought from England a large cargo 
of provisions. He had, it is said, repeatedly remonstrated against the 
inaction of the armament. He now eagerly volunteered to take the first 
risk of succouring his fellow citizens; and his offer was accepted. An- 
drew Douglas, master of the Phcenix, who had on board a great quan- 
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tity of meal from Scotland, was willing to share the danger and the 
honour. The two merchantmen were to be escorted by the Dartmouth 
frigate of thirty-six guns, commanded by Captain John Leake, after- 
wards an admiral of great fame. 

It was the thirtieth of July. The sun had just set: the evening ser- 
mon in the cathedral was over; and the heartbroken congregation had 
separated, when the sentinels on the tower saw the sails of three vessels 
coming up the Foyle. Soon there was a stir in the Irish camp. The 
besiegers were on the alert for miles along both shores. The ships were 
in extreme peril: for the river was low; and the only navigable channel 
ran very near to the left bank, where the head quarters of the enemy 
had been fixed, and where the batteries were most numerous. Leake 
performed his duty with a skill and spirit worthy of his noble profes- 
sion, exposed his frigate to cover the merchantmen, and used his guns 
with great effect. At length the little squadron came to the place of peril. 
Then the Mountjoy took the lead, and went right at the boom. The 
huge barricade cracked and gave way: but the shock was such that the 
Mountjoy rebounded, and stuck in the mud. A yell of triumph rose 
from the banks: the Irish rushed to their boats, and were preparing to 
board; but the Dartmouth poured on them a well directed broadside, 
which threw them into disorder. Just then the Phcenix dashed at the 
breach which the Mountjoy had made, and was in a moment within the 
fence. Meantime the tide was rising fast. The Mountjoy began to 
move, and soon passed safe through the broken stakes and floating 
spars. But her brave master was no more. A shot from one of the 
batteries had struck him; and he died by the most enviable of all deaths, 
in sight of the city which was his birthplace, which was his home, and 
which had just been saved by his courage and self-devotion from the 
most frightful form of destruction. The night had closed in before the 
conflict at the boom began; but the flash of the guns was seen, and the 
noise heard, by the lean and ghastly multitude which covered the walls 
of the city. When the Mountjoy grounded, and when the shout of 
triumph rose from the Irish on both sides of the river, the hearts of 
the besieged died within them. One who endured the unutterable anguish 
of that moment has told us that they looked fearfully livid in each other’s 
eyes. Even after the barricade had been passed, there was a terrible 
half hour of suspense. It was ten o’clock before the ships arrived at 
the quay. The whole population was there to welcome them. A screen 
made of casks filled with earth was hastily thrown up to protect the 
landing place from the batteries on the other side of the river; and then 
the work of unloading began. First were rolled on shore barrels con- 
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taining six thousand bushels of meal. Then came great cheeses, casks 
of beef, flitches of bacon, kegs of butter, sacks of pease and biscuit, 
ankers of brandy. Not many hours before, half a pound of tallow and 
three quarters of a pound of salted hide had been weighed out with 
niggardly care to every fighting man. The ration which each now re- 
ceived was three pounds of flour, two pounds of beef, and a pint of 
pease. It is easy to imagine with what tears grace was said over the 
suppers of that evening. There was little sleep on either side of the wall. 
The bonfires shone bright along the whole circuit of the ramparts. The 
Irish guns continued to roar all night; and all night the bells of the 
rescued city made answer to the Irish guns with a peal of joyous defiance. 
Through the whole of the thirty-first of July the batteries of the enemy 
continued to play. But, soon after the sun had again gone down, flames 
were seen arising from the camp; and, when the first of August dawned, 
a line of smoking ruins marked the site lately occupied by the huts of 
the besiegers; and the citizens saw far off the long column of pikes and 
standards retreating up the left bank of the Foyle towards Strabane. 

So ended this great siege, the most memorable in the annals of the 
British isles. It had lasted a hundred and five days. The garrison had 
been reduced from about seven thousand effective men to about three 
thousand. The loss of the besiegers cannot be precisely ascertained. 
Walker estimated it at eight thousand men. It is certain from the 
despatches of Avaux that the regiments which returned from the block- 
ade had been so much thinned that many of them were not more than 
two hundred strong. Of thirty-six French gunners who had super- 
intended the cannonading, thirty-one had been killed or disabled. The 
means both of attack and of defence had undoubtedly been such as would 
have moved the great warriors of the Continent to laughter; and this 
is the very circumstance which gives so peculiar an interest to the his- 
tory of the contest. It was a contest, not between engineers, but between 
nations; and the victory remained with the nation which, though inferior 
in number, was superior in civilisation, in capacity for self-government, 
and in stubbornness of resolution. 
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JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN 
(1803-1849) 


Dark Rosaleen 


O my Dark Rosaleen, 
Do not sigh, do not weep! 

The priests are on the ocean green, 
They march along the deep. 

There’s wine from the royal Pope, 
Upon the ocean green; 

And Spanish ale shall give you hope, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen! 

Shall glad your heart, shall give you hope, 

Shall give you health, and help, and hope, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 


Over hills, and thro’ dales, 
Have I roam’d for your sake; 
All yesterday I sail’d with sails 
On river and on lake. 
The Erne, at its highest flood, 
I dash’d across unseen, 
For there was lightning in my blood, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen! 
O, there was lightning in my blood, 
Red lightning lighten’d thro’ my blood, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 


All day long, in unrest, 
To and fro, do I move. 
The very soul within my breast 
Is wasted for you, love! 
The heart in my bosom faints 
To think of you, my Queen, 
My life of life, my saint of saints, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen! 
To hear your sweet and sad complaints, 
My life, my love, my saint of saints, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 


Woe and pain, pain and woe, 
Are my lot, night and noon, 

To see your bright face clouded so, 
Like to the mournful moon. 
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But yet will I rear your throne 
Again in golden sheen; 
’Tis. you shall reign, shall reign alone, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen! 
Tis you shall have the golden throne, 
Tis you shall reign, and reign alone, 


My Dark Rosaleen! 


Over dews, over sands, 
Will I fly, for your weal: 

Your holy delicate white hands 
Shall girdle me with steel. 

At home, in your emerald bowers, 
From morning’s dawn till e’en, 

You'll pray for me, my flower of flowers, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My fond Rosaleen! 

You'll think of me through daylight 

hours, 

My virgin flower, my flower of flowers, 

My Dark Rosaleen! 


I could scale the blue air, 
I could plough the high hills, 

O, I could kneel all night in prayer, 
To heal your many ills! 

And one beamy smile from you 
Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, my true, 

My Dark Rosaleen! 

My fond Rosaleen! 
Would give me life and soul anew, 
A second life, a soul anew, 

My Dark Rosaleen! 


O, the Erne shall run red, 
With redundance of blood, 

The earth shall rock beneath our tread, 
And flames wrap hill and wood, 

And gun-peal and slogan-cry 
Wake many a glen serene, 

Ere you shall fade, ere you shall die, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen! 

The Judgement Hour must first be nigh, 

Ere you can fade, ere you can die, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
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GEORGE BORROW (1803-1881) 


From LAVENGRO 
The Spirit of De Foe 


I now took up the third book: it did not resemble the others, being 
longer and considerably thicker; the binding was of dingy calf-skin. 
I opened it, and as I did so another strange thrill of pleasure shot through 
my frame. The first object on which my eyes rested was a picture; it 
was exceedingly well executed, at least the scene which it represented 
made a vivid impression upon me, which would hardly have been the case 
had the artist not been faithful to nature. A wild scene it was—a heavy 
sea and rocky shore, with mountains in the background, above which the 
moon was peering. Not far from the shore, upon the water, was a boat 
with two figures in it, one of which stood at the bow, pointing with what 
I knew to be a gun at a dreadful shape in the water; fire was flashing 
from the muzzle of the gun, and the monster appeared to be transfixed. 
I almost thought I heard its cry. I remained motionless, gazing upon 
the picture, scarcely daring to draw my breath, lest the new and won- 
drous world should vanish of which I had now obtained a glimpse: 
“Who are those people, and what could have brought them into that 
strange situation?’ I asked of myself; and now the seed of curiosity, 
which had so long lain dormant, began to expand, and I vowed to 
myself to become speedily acquainted with the whole history of the peo- 
ple in the boat. After looking on the picture till every mark and line 
in it were familiar to me, I turned over various leaves till I came to 
another engraving; a new source of wonder—a low sandy beach on 
which the furious sea was breaking in mountain-like billows; cloud and 
rack deformed the firmament, which wore a dull and leaden-like hue; 
gulls and other aquatic fowls were toppling upon the blast, or skimming 
over the tops of the maddening waves—‘‘Mercy upon him! he must be 
drowned!’ I exclaimed, as my eyes fell upon a poor wretch who ap- 
peared to be striving to reach the shore; he was upon his legs, but was 
evidently half smothered with the brine; high above his head curled a 
horrible billow, as if to engulf him for ever. “He must be drowned! 
he must be drowned!” I almost shrieked, and dropped the book. I soon 
snatched it up again, and now my eye lighted on a third picture; again 
a shore, but what a sweet and lovely one, and how I wished to be tread- 
ing it; there were beautiful shells lying on the smooth white sand, some 
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were empty like those I had occasionally seen on marble mantelpieces, 
but out of others peered the heads and bodies of wondrous crayfish; a 
wood of thick green trees skirted the beach and partly shaded it from 
the rays of the sun, which shone hot above, while blue waves slightly 
crested with foam were gently curling against it; there was a human 
figure upon the beach, wild and uncouth, clad in the skins of animals, 
with a huge cap on his head, a hatchet at his girdle, and in his hand a 
gun; his feet and legs were bare; he stood in an attitude of horror and 
surprise ; his body was bent far back, and his eyes, which seemed start- 
ing out of his head, were fixed upon a mark on the sand—a large dis- 
tinct mark—a human footprint! 

Reader, is it necessary to name the book which now stood open in 
my hand, and whose very prints, feeble expounders of its wondrous 
lines, had produced within me emotions strange and novel? Scarcely, 
for it was a book which has exerted over the minds of Englishmen an 
influence certainly greater than any other of modern times, which has 
been in most people’s hands, and with the contents of which even those 
who cannot read are to a certain extent acquainted; a book from which 
the most luxuriant and fertile of our modern prose writers have drunk 
inspiration; a book, moreover, to which, from the hardy deeds which 
it narrates, and the spirit of strange and romantic enterprise which it 
tends to awaken, England owes many of her astonishing discoveries both 
by sea and land, and no inconsiderable part of her naval glory. 

Hail to thee, spirit of De Foe! What does not my own poor self 
owe to thee? England has better bards than either Greece or Rome, 
yet I could spare them easier far than De Foe, ‘‘unabashed De Foe,” as 
the hunchbacked rhymer styled him. 


Wind on the Heath 


I now wandered along the heath, until I came to a place where, 
beside a thick furze, sat a man, his eyes fixed intently on the red ball of 
the setting sun. 

“That’s not you, Jasper?” 

“Indeed, brother!’ 

“T’ve not seen you for years.” 

“How should you, brother ?” 

“What brings you here?” 

“The fight, brother.” 

“Where are the tents?” 

“On the old spot, brother.” 
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“Any news since we parted?” 

“Two deaths, brother.” 

“Who are dead, Jasper?” 

“Father and mother, brother.” 

“Where did they die?” 

“Where they were sent, brother.” 

“And Mrs. Herne?” 

“She’s alive, brother.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“In Yorkshire, brother.” 

“What is your opinion of death, Mr. Petulengro?” said I, as I sat 
down beside him. 

“My opinion of death, brother, is much the same as that in the old 
song of Pharaoh, which I have heard my grandam sing— 


Canna marel o manus chivios andé puv, 
Ta rovel pa leste o chavo ta romi. 


When a man dies, he is cast into the earth, and his wife and child sorrow 
over him. If he has neither wife nor child, then his father and mother, 
I suppose; and if he is quite alone in the world, why, then, he is cast into 
the earth, and there is an end of the matter.” 

“And do you think that is the end of man?” 

“There’s an end of him, brother, more’s the pity.” 

“Why do you say so?” 

“Life is sweet, brother.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Think so!—There’s night and day, brother, both sweet things; sun, 
moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things; there’s likewise a wind on 
the heath. Life is very sweet, brother; who would wish to die?” 

“T would wish to die i 

“You talk like a gorgio—which is the same as talking like a fool— 
were you a Rommany Chal you would talk wiser. Wish to die, indeed !— 
A Rommany Chal would wish to live for ever!” 

“Tn sickness, Jasper?” 

“There’s the sun and the stars, brother.” 

“In blindness, Jasper?” 

“There’s the wind on the heath, brother; if I could only feel that, 
I would gladly live for ever. Dosta, we'll now go to the tents and put 
on the gloves; and I'll try to make you feel what a sweet thing it is to 
be alive, brother!” 
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On London Bridge 


SLtowLy advancing along the bridge, I came to the highest point, 
and there stood still, close beside one of the stone bowers, in which, 
beside a fruitstall, sat an old woman, with a pan of charcoal at her feet, 
and a book in her hand, in which she appeared to be reading intently. 
There I stood, just above the principal arch, looking through the balus- 
trade at the scene that presented itself—and such a scene! Towards the 
left bank of the river, a forest of masts, thick and close, as far as the 
eye could reach; spacious wharfs, surmounted with gigantic edifices ; and, 
far away, Cesar’s Castle, with its White Tower. To the right, another 
forest of masts, and a maze of buildings, from which, here and there, 
shot up to the sky chimneys taller than Cleopatra’s Needle, vomiting 
forth huge wreaths of that black smoke which forms the canopy— 
occasionally a gorgeous one—of the more than Babel city. Stretching 
before me, the troubled breast of the mighty river, and, immediately 
below, the main whirlpool of the Thames—the Maélstrom of the bul- 
warks of the middle arch—a grisly pool, which, with its superabundance 
of horror, fascinated me. Who knows but I should have leapt into its 
depths ?—I have heard of such things—but for a rather startling occur- 
rence which broke the spell. As I stood upon the bridge, gazing into the 
jaws of the pool, a small boat shot suddenly through the arch beneath 
my feet. There wtre three persons in it; an oarsman in the middle, 
whilst a man and woman sat at the stern. I shall never forget the thrill 
of horror which went through me at this sudden apparition. What!— 
a boat—a small boat—passing beneath that arch into yonder roaring 
gulf! Yes, yes, down through that awful water-way, with more than 
the swiftness of an arrow, shot the boat, or skiff, right into the jaws of 
the pool. A monstrous breaker curls over the prow—there is no hope; 
the boat is swamped, and all drowned in that strangling vortex. No! 
the boat, which appeared to have the buoyancy of a feather, skipped over 
the threatening horror, and the next moment was out of danger, the boat- 
man—a true boatman of Cockaigne, that—elevating one of his sculls in 
sign of triumph, the man hallooing, and the woman, a true English- 
woman that—of a certain class—waving her shawl. Whether any one 
observed them save myself, or whether the feat was a common one, I 
know not; but nobody appeared to take any notice of them. As for 
myself, I was so excited, that I strove to clamber up the balustrade of 
the bridge, in order to obtain a better view of the daring adventurers. 
Before I could accomplish my design, however, I felt myself seized by 
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the body, and, turning my head, perceived the old fruit-woman, who was 
clinging to me. . 

“Nay, dear! don’t—don’t!” said she. “Don’t fling yourself over— 
perhaps you may have better luck next time!’ 

“I was not going to fling myself over,” said I, dropping from the 
balustrade; “how came you to think of such a thing?” 

“Why, seeing you clamber up so fiercely, I thought you might have 
had ill luck, and that you wished to make away with yourself.” 

“Til luck,” said I, going into the stone bower and sitting down. 
“What do you mean? ill luck in what?” 

“Why, no great harm, dear! cly-faking, perhaps.” 

“Are you coming over me with dialects,” said I, “speaking unto me 
in fashions I wot nothing of ?” 

“Nay, dear! don’t look so strange with those eyes of your’n, nor 
talk so strangely; I don’t understand you.” 

“Nor I you; what do you mean by cly-faking?” 

“Lor’, dear! no harm; only taking a handkerchief now and then.”’ 

“Do you take me for a thief?” 

“Nay, dear! don’t make use of bad language; we never calls them 
thieves here, but prigs and fakers: to tell you the truth, dear, seeing 
you spring at that railing put me in mind of my own dear son, who is 
now at Bot’ny: when he had bad luck, he always used to talk of flinging 
himself over the bridge; and, sure enough, when the traps were after him, 
he did fling himself into the river, but that was off.the bank; neverthe- 
less, the traps pulled him out, and he is now suffering his sentence; 
SO you see you may speak out, if you have done anything in the harm- 
less line, for I am my son’s own mother, I assure you.” 

“So you think there’s no harm in stealing?” 

“No harm in the world, dear! Do you think my own child would 
have been transported for it, if there had been any harm in it? and 
what’s more, would the blessed woman in the book here have written 
her life as she has done, and given it to the world, if there had been 
any harm in faking? She, too, was what they call a thief and a cut- 
purse; ay, and was transported for it, like my dear son; and do you 
think she would have told the world so, if there had been any harm in 
the thing? Oh, it is a comfort to me that the blessed woman was trans- 
ported, and came back—for come back she did, and rich too—for it is 
an assurance to me that my dear son, who was transported too, will 
come back like her.” 

“What was her name?” 

“Her name, blessed Mary Flanders.” 
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“Will you let me look at the book?” 

“Yes, dear, that I will, if you promise me not to run away with it.” 

I took the book from her hand; a short, thick volume, at least a cen- 
tury old, bound with greasy black leather. I turned the yellow and 
dog’s-eared pages, reading here and there a sentence. Yes, and no mis- 
take! His pen, his style, his spirit might be observed in every line of 
the uncouth-looking old volume—the air, the style, the spirit of the 
writer of the book which first taught me to read. I covered my face 
with my hand, and thought of my childhood 

“This is a singular book,” said I at last; “but it does not appear to 
have been written to prove that thieving is no harm, but rather to show 
the terrible consequences of crime: it contains a deep moral.” 

“A deep what, dear?” 

but no matter, I will give you a crown for this volume.” 

“No, dear, I will not sell the volume for a crown.” 

“I am poor,” said I; “but I will give you two silver crowns for 
your volume.” 

“No, dear, I will not sell my volume for two silver crowns; no, nor 
for the golden one in the king’s tower down there; without my book I 
should mope and pine, and perhaps fling myself into the river; but I am 
glad you like it, which shows that I was right about you, after all; 
you are one of our party, and you have a flash about that eye of yours 
which puts me just in mind of my dear son. No, dear, I won’t sell you 
my book; but, if you like, you may have a peep into it whenever you 
come this way. I shall be glad to see you; you are one of the right 
sort, for if you had been a common one, you would have run away with 
the thing; but you scorn such behaviour, and, as you are so flash of your 
money, though you say you are poor, you may give me a tanner to buy 
a little baccy with; I love baccy, dear, more by token that it comes from 
the plantations to which the blessed woman was sent.” 

“What's a tanner?” said I. 

“Lor’! don’t you know, dear? Why, a tanner is sixpence; and, as 
you were talking just now about crowns, it will be as well to tell you 
that those of our trade never calls them crowns, but bulls; but I am 
talking nonsense, just as if you did not know that already, as well as 
myself; you are only shamming—I’m no trap, dear, nor more was the 
blessed woman in the book. Thank you, dear—thank you for the tanner; 
if I don’t spend it, I’ll keep it in remembrance of your sweet face. What, 
you are going :—well, first let me whisper a word to you. If you have 
any clies to sell at any time, I’ll buy them of you; all safe with me; 
I never ’peach, and scorns a trap; so now, dear, God bless you! and give 
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you good luck. Thank you for your pleasant company, and thank you 
for the tanner.” 


The Funeral of Byron 


OnE day, after a scene with the publisher similar to that which I 
have described above, I found myself about noon at the bottom of Oxford 
Street, where it forms a right angle with the road which leads or did 
lead to Tottenham Court. Happening to cast my eyes around, it sud- 
denly occurred to me that something was expected; people were stand- 
ing in groups on the pavement—the upstair windows of the houses were 
thronged with faces, especially those of women, and many of the shops 
were partly, and not a few entirely closed. What could be the reason 
of all this? All at once I bethought me that this street of Oxford was 
no other than the far-famed Tyburn way. Oh, oh, thought I, an execu- 
tion; some handsome young robber is about to be executed at the farther 
end; just so, see how earnestly the women are peering; perhaps another 
Harry Simms—Gentleman Harry as they called him—is about to be 
carted along this street to Tyburn tree; but then I remembered that 
Tyburn tree had long since been cut down, and that criminals, whether 
young or old, good-looking or ugly, were executed before the big stone 
gaol, which I had looked at with a kind of shudder during my short ram- 
bles in the city. What could be the matter? Just then I heard various 
voices cry “There it comes!” and all heads were turned up Oxford Street, 
down which a hearse was slowly coming: nearer and nearer it drew; 
presently it was just opposite the place where I was standing, when, 
turning to the left, it proceeded slowly along Tottenham Road; imme- 
diately behind the hearse were three or four mourning coaches, full of 
people, some of which, from the partial glimpse which I caught of them, 
appeared to be foreigners; behind these came a very long train of splen- 
did carriages, all of which, without one exception, were empty. 

“Whose body is in that hearse?” said I to a dapper-looking individual, 
seemingly a shopkeeper, who stood beside me on the pavement, looking 
at the procession. 

“The mortal relics of Lord Byron,” said the dapper-looking individual, 
mouthing his words and smirking—“the illustrious poet, which have 
been just brought from Greece, and are being conveyed to the family 
vault in shire.” 

“An illustrious poet, was he?” said I. 

“Beyond all criticism,” said the dapper man; “all we of the rising 
generation are under incalculable obligation to Byron; I myself, in par- 
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ticular, have reason to say so; in all my correspondence my Style is 
formed on the Byronic model.” 

I looked at the individual for a moment, who smiled and smirked to 
himself applause, and then I turned my eyes upon the hearse proceeding 
slowly up the almost endless street. This man, this Byron, had for many 
years past been the demigod of England, and his verses the daily food 
of those who read, from the peer to the draper’s assistant; all were 
admirers, or rather worshippers, of Byron, and all doated on his verses; 
and then I thought of those who, with genius as high as his, or higher, 
had lived and died neglected. I thought of Milton abandoned to poverty 
and blindness; of witty and ingenious Butler consigned to the tender 
mercies of bailiffs; and starving Otway: they had lived, neglected and 
despised, and, when they died, a few poor mourners only had followed 
them to the grave; but this Byron had been made a half god of when 
living, and now that he was dead he was followed by worshipping crowds, 
and the very sun seemed to come out on purpose to grace his funeral. 
And, indeed, the sun, which for many days past had hidden its face in 
clouds, shone out that morning with wonderful brilliancy, flaming upon 
the black hearse and its tall ostrich plumes, the mourning coaches, and 
the long train of aristocratic carriages which followed behind. 

“Great poet, sir,” said the dapper-looking man, “great poet, but 
unhappy.” 

Unhappy? yes, I had heard that he had been unhappy; that he had 
roamed about a fevered, distempered man, taking pleasure in nothing— 
that I had heard; but was it true? was he really unhappy? was not this 
unhappiness assumed, with the view of increasing the interest which the 
world took in him? and yet who could say? He might be unhappy, 
and with reason. Was he a real poet, after all? might he not doubt 
himself? might he not have a lurking consciousness that he was unde- 
serving of the homage which he was receiving? that it could not last? 
that he was rather at the top of fashion than of fame? He was a lord- 
ling, a glittering, gorgeous lordling: and he might have had a con- 
sciousness that he owed much of his celebrity to being so; he might have 
felt that he was rather at the top of fashion than of fame. Fashion soon 
changes, thought I, eagerly to myself—a time will come, and that speed- 
ily, when he will be no longer in the fashion; when this idiotic admirer 
of his, who is still grinning at my side, shall have ceased to mould his 
style on Byron’s; and this aristocracy, squirearchy, and what not, who 
now send their empty carriages to pay respect to the fashionable corpse, 
shall have transferred their empty worship to some other animate or 
inanimate thing, Well, perhaps after all it was better to have been 
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mighty Milton in his poverty and blindness—witty and ingenious Butler 
consigned to the tender mercies of bailiffs, and starving Otway; they 
might enjoy more real pleasure than this lordling; they must have been 
aware that the world would one day do them justice—fame after death 
is better than the top of fashion in life. They have left a fame behind 
them which shall never die, whilst this lordling—a time will come when 
he will be out of fashion and forgotten. And yet I don’t know; didn’t 
he write Childe Harold and that ode? Yes, he wrote Childe Harold and 
that ode. Then a time will scarcely come when he will be forgotten. 
Lords, squires, and cockneys may pass away, but a time will scarcely 
come when Childe Harold and that ode will be forgotten. He was a 
poet, after all, and he must have known it; a real poet, equal to 
to—what a destiny! Rank, beauty, fashion, immortality,—he could 
not be unhappy; what a difference in the fate of men—I wish I could 
think he was unhappy— 

I turned away. 

“Great poet, sir,” said the dapper man, turning away too, “but 
unhappy—fate of genius, sir; I, too, am frequently unhappy.” 

Hurrying down a street to the right, I encountered Francis Ardry. 

“What means the multitude yonder?” he demanded. 

“They are looking after the hearse which is carrying the remains of 
Byron up Tottenham Road.” 

“T have seen the man,” said my friend, as he turned back the way 
he had come, “‘so I can dispense with seeing the hearse—I saw the living 
man at Venice—ah, a great poet.” 

“Yes,” said I, “a great poet, it must be so, everybody says so—what 
a destiny! What a difference in the fate of men; but ’tis said he was 
unhappy; you have seen him, how did he look?” 

“Oh, beautiful!” 

“But did he look happy?” 

“Why, I can’t say he looked very unhappy; I saw him with two 
very fair ladies.” 


The Apple-Woman 


So I went to London Bridge, and again took my station on the spot 
by the booth where I had stood on the former occasion. The booth, how- 
ever, was empty; neither the apple-woman nor her stall was to be seen. 
I looked over the balustrade upon the river; the tide was now, as before, 
rolling beneath the arch with frightful impetuosity. As I gazed upon 
the eddies of the whirlpool, I thought within myself how soon human 
life would become extinct there; a plunge, a convulsive flounder, and 
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all would be over. When I last stood over that abyss I had felt a kind 
of impulse—a fascination; I had resisted it—I did not plunge into it. 
At present I felt a kind of impulse to plunge; but the impulse was of a 
different kind; it proceeded from a loathing of life. I looked wistfully 
at the eddies—what had I to live for?—-what, indeed! I thought of 
Brandt and Struensee, and Yeoman Patch—should I yield to the im- 
pulse—why not? My eyes were fixed on the eddies. All of a sudden 
I shuddered; I thought I saw heads in the pool; human bodies wallowing 
confusedly; eyes turned up to heaven with hopeless horror; was that 
water, or Where was the impulse now? I raised my eyes from the 
pool, I looked no more upon it—I looked forward, far down the stream 
in the far distance. ‘Ha! what is that?’ I thought I saw a kind of 
Fata Morgana, green meadows, waving groves, a rustic home; but in 
the far distance—I stared—I stared—a Fata Morgana—it was gone 

I left the balustrade and walked to the farther end of the bridge, 
where I stood for some time contemplating the crowd; I then passed 
over to the other side with the intention of returning home; just half 
way over the bridge, in a booth immediately opposite to the one in 
which I had formerly beheld her, sat my friend, the old apple-woman, 
huddled up behind her stall. 

“Well, mother,” said I, “how are you?” The old woman lifted her 
head with a startled look. 

“Don’t you know me?” said I. 

“Yes, I think I do. Ah, yes,” said she, as her features beamed with 
recollection, “I know you, dear; you are the young lad that gave me the 
tanner. Well, child, got anything to sell?” 

“Nothing at ali,” said I. 

pe aCeniCk ca 

“Yes,” said I, “bad enough, and ill usage.” 

“Ah, I suppose they caught ye; well, child, never mind, better luck 
next time; I am glad to see you.” 

“Thank you,” said I, sitting down on the stone bench; “I thought 
you had left the bridge—why have you changed your side?” 

The old woman shook. 

“What is the matter with you,” said I, “are you ill?” 

“No, child, no; onl ie 

“Only what? Any bad news of your son?” 

“No, child, no; nothing about my son. Only low, child—every heart 
has its bitters.” 

“That’s true,” said I; “well, I don’t want to know your sorrows; 
come, where’s the book?” 
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The apple-woman shook more violently than before, bent herself 
down, and drew her cloak more closely about her than before. ‘Book, 
child, what book?” 

“Why blessed Mary, to be sure.” 

“Oh, that; I ha’n’t got it, child—I have lost it, have left it at home.” 

“Lost it,” said I; “left it at home—what do you mean? Come, let 
me have it.” 

“T ha’n’t got it, child.” 

“T believe you have got it under your cloak.” 

“Don’t tell any one, dear; don’t—don’t,” and the apple-woman burst 
into tears. 

“What's the matter with you?” said I, staring at her. 

“You want to take my book from me?” 

“Not I, I care nothing about it; keep it, if you like, only tell me 
what’s the matter?” 

“Why, all about that book.” 

“The book?” . 

“Yes, they wanted to take it from me.” 

“Who did?” 

“Why, some wicked boys. I'll tell you all about it. Eight or ten 
days ago, I sat behind my stall, reading my book; all of a sudden I felt 
it snatched from my hand; up I started, and see three rascals of boys 
grinning at me; one of them held the book in his hand. ‘What book is 
this?’ said he, grinning at it. ‘What do you want with my book?’ 
said I, clutching at it over my stall, ‘give me my book.’ ‘What do you 
want a book for?’ said he, holding it back; ‘I have a good mind to fling 
it into the Thames.’ ‘Give me my book,’ I shrieked; and, snatching at 
it, I fell over my stall, and all my fruit was scattered about. Off ran the 
boys—off ran the rascal with my book. Oh dear, I thought I should 
have died; up I got, however, and ran after them as well as I could; 
I thought of my fruit, but I thought more of my book. I left my fruit 
and ran after my book. ‘My book! my book!’ I shrieked, ‘murder! 
theft! robbery!’ I was near being crushed under the wheels of a cart; 
but I didn’t care—I followed the rascals. ‘Stop them! stop them! I ran 
nearly as fast as they—they couldn’t run very fast on account of the 
crowd. At last some one stopped the rascal, whereupon he turned round, 
and flinging the book at me, it fell into the mud; well, I picked it up 
and kissed it, all muddy as it was. ‘Has he robbed you?’ said the man. 
‘Robbed me, indeed; why, he had got my book.” ‘Oh, your book,’ 
said the man, and laughed, and let the rascal go. Ah, he might laugh. 
but of 
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“Well, go on.” 

“My heart beats so. Well, I went back to my booth and picked up 
my stall and my fruits, what I could find of them. I couldn’t keep my 
stall for two days I got such a fright, and when I got round I couldn't 
bide the booth where the thing had happened, so I came over to the 
other side. Oh, the rascals, if I could but see them hanged.” 

“For what?” 

“Why, for stealing my book.” 

“I thought you didn’t dislike stealing,—that you were ready to buy 
things—there was your son, you know fs 

“Yes, to be sure.” 

“He took things.” 

“To be sure he did.” 

“But you don’t like a thing of yours to be taken.” 

“No, that’s quite a different thing; what’s stealing handkerchiefs, 
and that kind of thing, to do with taking my book; there’s a wide differ- 
ence—don’t you see?” 

“Yes, I see.” 

“Do you, dear? well, bless your heart, I’m glad you do. Would you 
like to look at the book?” 

“Well, I think I should.” 

“Honour bright?” said the apple-woman, looking me in the eyes. 

“Honour bright,” said I, looking the apple-woman in the eyes. 

“Well then, dear, here it is,” said she, taking it from under her 
cloak; “read it as long as you like, only get a little farther into the 
booth Don’t sit so near the edge you might . 

I went deep into the booth, and the apple-woman, bringing her chair 
round, almost confronted me. I commenced reading the book, and was 
soon engrossed by it; hours passed away, once or twice I lifted up my 
eyes, the apple-woman was still confronting me: at last my eyes began 
to ache, whereupon I returned the book to the apple-woman, and giving 
her another tanner, walked away. 


The Fight with the Flaming Tinman 


Two mornings after the period to which I have brought the reader 
in the preceding chapter, I sat by my fire at the bottom of the dingle; 
I had just breakfasted, and had finished the last morsel of food which 
I had brought with me to that solitude. 

“What shall I now do?” said I, to myself; “shall I continue here, 
or decamp—this is a sad lonely spot—perhaps I had better quit it; but 
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whither should I go? the wide world is before me, but what can I do 
therein? I have been in the world already without much success. No, 
I had better remain here; the place is lonely, it is true, but here I am 
free and independent, and can do what I please; but I can’t remain here 
without food. Well, I will find my way to the nearest town, lay in a 
fresh supply of provision, and come back, turning my back upon the 
world, which has turned its back upon me. I don’t see why I should 
not write a little sometimes; I have pens and an inkhorn, and for a 
writing-desk I can place the Bible on my knee. I shouldn’t wonder if 
I could write a capital satire on the world on the back of that Bible; 
but first of all I must think of supplying myself with food.” 

I rose up from the stone on which I was seated, determining to go 
to the nearest town, with my little horse and cart, and procure what I 
wanted—the nearest town, according to my best calculation, lay about 
five miles distant; I had no doubt, however, that by using ordinary dili- 
gence, I should be back before evening. In order to go lighter, I deter- 
mined to leave my tent standing as it was, and all the things which I 
had purchased of the tinker, just as they were. “I need not be appre- 
hensive on their account,” said I, to myself; “nobody will come here to 
meddle with them—the great recommendation of this place is its perfect 
solitude—I dare say that I could live here six months without seeing a 
single human visage. I will now harness my little gry and be off to 
the town.” 

At a whistle which I gave, the little gry, which was feeding on the 
bank near the uppermost part of the dingle, came running to me, for 
by this time he had become so accustomed to me, that he would obey 
my call for all the world as if he had been one of the canine species. 
“Now,” said I to him, “we are going to the town to buy bread for my- 
self, and oats for you—I am in a hurry to be back; therefore, I pray 
you to do your best, and to draw me and the cart to the town with all 
possible speed, and to bring us back; if you do your best, I promise you 
oats on your return. You know the meaning of oats, Ambrol?”’ 

Ambrol whinnied as if to let me know that he understood me per- 
fectly well, as indeed he well might, as I had never once fed him dur- 
ing the time he had been in my possession without saying the word in 
question to him. Now, Ambrol, in the Gypsy tongue, signifieth a pear. 

So I caparisoned Ambrol, and then, going to the cart, I removed 
two or three things from out it into the tent; I then lifted up the 
shafts, and was just going to call to the pony to come and be fastened 
to them, when I thought I heard a noise. 

I stood stock still supporting the shafts of the little cart in my hand, 
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and bending the right side of my face slightly towards the ground ; 
but I could hear nothing; the noise which I thought I had heard was 
not one of those sounds which I was accustomed to hear in that solitude, 
the note of a bird, or the rustling of a bough; it was—there I heard it 
again, a sound very much resembling the grating of a wheel amongst 
gravel. Could it proceed from the road? Oh no, the road was too far 
distant for me to hear the noise of anything moving along it. Again 
I listened, and now I distinctly heard the sound of wheels, which seemed 
to be approaching the dingle; nearer and nearer they drew, and pres- 
ently the sound of wheels was blended with the murmur of voices. 
Anon I heard a boisterous shout, which seemed to proceed from the 
entrance of the dingle. “Here are folks at hand,” said I, letting the shaft 
of the cart fall to the ground, “is it possible that they can be coming 
erern 

My doubts on that point, if I entertained any, were soon dispelled ; 
the wheels, which had ceased moving for a moment or two, were once 
again in motion, and were now evidently moving down the winding 
path which led to my retreat. Leaving my cart, I came forward and 
placed myself near the entrance of the open space, with my eyes fixed on 
the path down which my unexpected and I may say unwelcome visitors 
were coming. Presently I heard a stamping or sliding, as if of a horse 
in some difficulty; and then a loud curse, and the next moment appeared 
a man and a horse and cart; the former holding the head of the horse 
up to prevent him from falling, of which he was in danger, owing to 
the precipitous nature of the path. Whilst thus occupied, the head of 
the man was averted from me. When, however, he had reached the 
bottom of the descent, he turned his head, and perceiving me, as I 
stood bareheaded, without either coat or waistcoat, about two yards 
from him, he gave a sudden start, so violent, that the backward motion 
of his hand had nearly flung the horse upon his haunches. 

“Why don’t you move forward?” said a voice from behind, appar- 
ently that of a female, “you are stopping up the way, and we shall be 
all down upon one another;” and I saw the head of another horse over- 
topping the back of the cart. 

“Why don’t you move forward, Jack?” said another voice, also of 
a female, yet higher up the path. 

The man stirred not, but remained staring at me in the posture which 
he had assumed on first perceiving me, his body very much drawn back, 
his left foot far in advance of his right, and with his right hand still 
grasping the halter of the horse, which gave way more and more, till 
it was clean down on its haunches, 
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“What is the matter?” said the voice which I had last heard. 

“Get back with you, Belle, Moll,” said the man, still staring at me, 
“here’s something not over-canny or comfortable.” 

“What is it?’ said the same voice; “let me pass, Moll, and I’ll soon 
clear the way,” and I heard a kind of rushing down the path. 

“You need not be afraid,” said I, addressing myself to the man, 
“I mean you no harm; I am a wanderer like yourself—come here to seek 
for shelter—you need not be afraid; I am a Rome chabo by matricula- 
tion—one of the right sort, and no mistake—Good day to ye, brother; 
I bids ye welcome.” 

The man eyed me suspiciously for a moment—then, turning to his 
horse with a loud curse, he pulled him up from his haunches, and led 
him and the cart farther down to one side of the dingle, muttering as he 
passed me, “Afraid. Hm!’ 

I do not remember ever to have seen a more ruffianly-looking fellow; 
he was about six feet high, with an immensely athletic frame; his face 
was black and bluff, and sported an immense pair of whiskers, but with 
here and there a grey hair, for his age could not be much under fifty. 
He wore a faded blue frock coat, corduroys, and highlows—on his black 
head was a kind of red nightcap, round his bull neck a Barcelona hand- 
kerchief—I did not like the look of the man at all. 

“Afraid,” growled the fellow, proceeding to unharness his horse; 
“that was the word, I think.” 

But other figures were now already upon the scene. Dashing past 
the other horse and cart, which by this time had reached the bottom of 
the pass, appeared an exceedingly tall woman, or rather girl, for she 
could scarcely have been above eighteen; she was dressed in a tight bodice 
and a blue stuff gown; hat, bonnet, or cap she had none, and her hair, 
which was flaxen, hung down on her shoulders unconfined; her com- 
plexion was fair, and her features handsome, with a determined but 
open expression—she was followed by another female, about forty, 
stout and vulgar-looking, at whom I scarcely glanced, my whole atten- 
tion being absorbed by the tall girl. 

“What’s the matter, Jack?” said the latter, looking at the man. 

“Only afraid, that’s all,” said the man, still proceeding with his work. 

“Afraid of what—at that lad? why, he looks like a ghost—I would 
engage to thrash him with one hand.” 

“You might beat me with no hands at all,” said I, “fair damsel, only 
by looking at me—I never saw such a face and figure, both regal—why, 
you look like Ingeborg, Queen of Norway; she had twelve brothers, you 
know, and could lick them all, though they were heroes— 
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“On Dovrefeld in Norway, 
Were once together seen, 
The twelve heroic brothers 
Of Ingeborg the queen.’”’ 


“None of your chaffing, young fellow,” said the tall girl, “or I will 
give you what shall make you wipe your face; be civil, or you will rue it.” 

“Well, perhaps I was a peg too high,” said I, “I ask your pardon— 
here’s something a bit lower— 


“As I was jawing to the gav yeck divvus 
I met on the drom miro Rommany chi ue 


“None of your Rommany chies, young fellow,” said the tall girl, 
looking more menacingly than before, and clenching her fist, “you had 
better be civil, I am none of your chies; and, though I keep company 
with gypsies, or, to speak more proper, half and halfs, I would have 
you to know that I come of Christian blood and parents, and was born 
in the great house of Long Melford.” 

“T have no doubt,” said I, “that it was a great house; judging from 
your size, I shouldn’t wonder if you were born in a church.” 

“Stay, Belle,” said the man, putting himself before the young virago, 
who was about to rush upon me, “my turn is first—then, advancing to 
me in a menacing attitude, he said, with a look of deep malignity, 
“ *Afraid’ was the word, wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was,” said I, “but I think I wronged you; I should have said, 
aghast, you exhibited every symptom of one labouring under uncontroll- 
able fear.” 

The fellow stared at me with a look of stupid ferocity, and appeared 
to be hesitating whether to strike or not: ere he could make up his 
mind, the tall girl stepped forward, crying, “He’s chaffing; let me at 
him ;” and, before I could put myself on my guard, she struck me a 
blow on the face which had nearly brought me to the ground. 

“Enough,” said I, putting my hand to my cheek; “you have now 
performed your promise, and made me wipe my face: now be pacified, 
and tell me fairly the ground of this quarrel.” 

“Grounds!” said the fellow; “didn’t you say I was afraid; and if 
you hadn’t, who gave you leave to camp on my ground?” 

“Ts it your ground?” said I. 

“A pretty question,” said the fellow; “as if all the world didn’t 
know that. Do you know who I am?” 

“I guess I do,” said I; “unless I am much mistaken, you are he 
whom folks call the ‘Flaming Tinman.’ To tell you the truth, I’m glad 
we have met, for I wished to see you. These are your two wives, I 
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suppose; I greet them. There’s no harm done—there’s room enough 
here for all of us—we shall soon be good friends, I dare say; and when 
we are a little better acquainted, I’ll tell you my history.” 

“Well, if that doesn’t beat all,” said the fellow. 

“T don’t think he’s chaffing now,” said the girl, whose anger seemed 
to have subsided on a sudden; “the young man speaks civil enough.” 

“Civil,” said the fellow, with an oath; “but that’s just like you; 
with you it is a blow, and all over. Civil! I suppose you would have 
him stay here, and get into all my secrets, and hear all I may have to 
say to my two morts.” 

“Two morts,” said the girl, kindling up, “where are they? Speak 
for one, and no more. I am no mort of yours, whatever some one else 
may be. I tell you one thing, Black John, or Anselo, for t’other an’t 
your name, the same thing I told the young man here, be civil, or you 
will rue it.” 

The fellow looked at the girl furiously, but his glance soon quailed 
before hers; he withdrew his eyes, and cast them on my little horse, 
which was feeding amongst the trees. ‘“What’s this?” said he, rushing 
forward and seizing the animal. ‘Why, as I am alive, this is the horse 
of that mumping villain Slingsby.” 

“Tt’s his no longer; I bought it and paid for it.” 

“Tt’s mine now,” said the fellow; “I swore I would seize it the next 
time I found it on my beat; ay, and beat the master too.” 

“T am not Slingsby.” 

“All’s one for that.” 

“You don’t say you will beat me?” 

“Afraid was the word.” 

“I’m sick and feeble.’ 

“Hold up your fists.” 

“Won't the horse satisfy you?” 

“Horse nor bellows either.” 

“No mercy, then.” 

“Here’s at you.” 

“Mind your eyes, Jack. There, you’ve got it. I thought so,” 
shouted the girl, as the fellow staggered back from a sharp blow in the 
eye. “I thought he was chaffing at you all along.” 

“Never mind, Anselo. You know what to do—go in,” said the 
vulgar woman, who had hitherto not spoken a word, but who now came 
forward with all the look of a fury; “go in apopli; you'll smash ten 
like he.” 
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The Flaming Tinman took her advice, and came in bent on smashing, 
but stopped short on receiving a left-handed blow on the nose. 

“You'll never beat the Flaming Tinman in that way,” said the 
girl, looking at me doubtfully. 

And so I began to think myself, when, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the Flaming Tinman, disengaging himself of his frock-coat, and dash- 
ing off his red night-cap, came rushing in more desperately than ever. 
To a flush hit which he received in the mouth he paid as little attention 
as a wild bull would have done; in a moment his arms were around me, 
and in another, he had hurled me down, falling heavily upon me. The 
fellow’s strength appeared to be tremendous. 

“Pay him off now,” said the vulgar woman. The Flaming Tinman 
made no reply, but planting his knee on my breast, seized my throat with 
two huge horny hands. I gave myself up for dead, and probably should 
have been so in another minute but for the tall girl, who caught hold 
of the handkerchief which the fellow wore round his neck with a grasp 
nearly as powerful as that with which he pressed my throat. 

“Do you call that fair play?” said she. 

“Hands off, Belle,’ said the other woman; “do you call it fair play 
to interfere? hands off, or [’ll be down upon you myself.” 

But Belle paid no heed to the injunction, and tugged so hard at the 
handkerchief, that the Flaming Tinman was nearly throttled; suddenly 
relinquishing his hold of me, he started on his feet, and aimed a blow 
at my fair preserver, who avoided it, but said coolly— 

“Finish t’other business first, and then I’m your woman whenever 
you like; but finish it fairly—no foul play when I’m by—I’ll be the boy’s 
second, and Moll can pick up you when he happens to knock you down.” 

The battle during the next ten minutes raged with considerable fury, 
but it so happened that during this time I was never able to knock the 
Flaming Tinman down, but on the contrary received six knock-down 
blows myself. “I can never stand this,’ said I, as I sat on the knee of 
Belle, “I am afraid I must give in; the Flaming Tinman hits very hard,” 
and I spat out a mouthful of blood. 

“Sure enough you'll never beat the Flaming Tinman in the way 
you fight—it’s of no use flipping at the Flaming Tinman with your 
left hand; why don’t you use your right?” 

“Because I’m not handy with it,” said 1; and then getting up, I once 
more confronted the Flaming Tinman, and struck him six blows for 
his one, but they were all left-handed blows, and the blow which the 
Flaming Tinman gave me knocked me off my legs. 

“Now, will you use Long Melford?” said Belle, picking me up. 
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“I don’t know what you mean by Long Melford,” said I, gasping 
for breath. 

“Why, this long right of yours,” said Belle, feeling my right arm— 
“Z£ you do, I shouldn’t wonder if you yet stand a chance.” 

And now the Flaming Tinman was once more ready, much more 
ready than myself. I, however, rose from my second’s knee as well as 
my weakness would permit me; on he came, striking left and right, 
appearing almost as fresh as to wind and spirit as when he first com- 
menced the combat, though his eyes were considerably swelled, and his 
nether lip was cut in two; on he came, striking left and right, and I did 
not like his blows at all, or even the wind of them, which was anything 
but agreeable, and I gave way before him. At last he aimed a blow, 
which, had it taken full effect, would doubtless have ended the battle, 
but owing to his slipping, the fist only grazed my left shoulder, and came 
with terrific force against a tree, close to which I had been driven; before 
the tinman could recover himself, I collected all my strength, and struck 
him beneath the ear, and then fell to the ground completely exhausted, 
and it so happened that the blow which I struck the Tinker beneath the ear 
was a right-handed blow. 

“Hurrah for Long Melford!” I heard Belle exclaim; “there is nothing 
like Long Melford for shortness all the world over.” 

At these words, I turned round my head as I lay, and perceived the 
Flaming Tinman stretched upon the ground apparently senseless. “He 
is dead,” said the vulgar woman, as she vainly endeavoured to raise him 
up; “he is dead; the best man in all the north country, killed in this 
fashion, by a boy.” Alarmed at these words, I made shift to get on my 
feet; and, with the assistance of the woman, placed my fallen adversary 
in a sitting posture. I put my hand to his heart, and felt a slight pulsa- 
tion—“He’s not dead,” said I, “only stunned; if he were let blood, he 
would recover presently.” I produced a penknife which I had in my 
pocket, and, baring the arm of the Tinman, was about to make the 
necessary incision, when the woman gave me a violent blow, and, pushing 
me aside, exclaimed, “I’ll tear the eyes out of your head, if you offer to 
touch him. Do you want to complete your work, and murder him out- 
right, now he’s asleep? you have had enough of his blood already.” “You 
are mad,” said I, “I only seek to do him service. Well, if you won't let 
him be blooded, fetch some water and fling it into his face, you know 
where the pit is.” 

“A pretty manceuvre,” said the woman; “leave my husband in the 
hands of you and that limmer, who has never been true to us; I should 
find him strangled or his throat cut when I came back.” “Do you go,” 
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said I, to the tall girl, “take the can and fetch some water from the pit.” 
“You had better go yourself,” said the girl, wiping a tear as she looked 
on the yet senseless form of the tinker; “you had better go yourself, 
if you think water will do him good.” I had by this time somewhat 
recovered my exhausted powers, and, taking the can, I bent my steps as 
fast as I could to the pit; arriving there, I lay down on the brink, took 
a long draught, and then plunged my head into the water; after which I 
filled the can, and bent my way back to the dingle. Before I could reach 
the path which led down into its depths, I had to pass some way along 
its side; I had arrived at a part immediately over the scene of the last 
encounter, where the bank, overgrown with trees, sloped precipitously 
down. Here I heard a loud sound of voices in the dingle; I stopped, and 
laying hold of a tree, leaned over the bank and listened. The two women 
appeared to be in hot dispute in the dingle. “It was all owing to you, you 
limmer,” said the vulgar woman to the other; “had you not interfered, 
the old man would soon have settled the boy.” 

“I’m for fair play and Long Melford,” said the other. “If your old 
man, as you call him, could have settled the boy fairly, he might, for all 
I should have cared, but no foul work for me; and as for sticking the 
boy with our gulleys when he comes back, as you proposed, I am not 
so fond of your old man or you that I should oblige you in it, to my 
soul’s destruction.” ‘Hold your tongue, or ’Il—’”; I listened no further, 
but hastened as fast as I could to the dingle. My adversary had just 
begun to show signs of animation; the vulgar woman was still supporting 
him, and occasionally cast glances of anger at the tall girl who was 
walking slowly up and down. I lost no time in dashing the greater part 
of the water into the Tinman’s face, whereupon he sneezed, moved his 
hands, and presently looked round him. At first his looks were dull and 
heavy, and without any intelligence at all; he soon, however, began to 
recollect himself, and to be conscious of his situation; he cast a scowling 
glance at me, then one of the deepest malignity at the tall girl, who was 
still walking about without taking much notice of what was going for- 
ward. At last he looked at his right hand, which had evidently suffered 
from the blow against the tree, and a half-stifled curse escaped his lips. 
The vulgar woman now said something to him in a low tone, whereupon 
he looked at her for a moment, and then got upon his legs. Again the 
vulgar woman said something to him; her looks were furious, and she 
appeared to be urging him on to attempt something. I observed that 
she had a clasped knife in her hand. The fellow remained standing for 
some time as if hesitating what to do, at last he looked at his hand, and, 
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shaking his head, said something to the woman which I did not under- 
stand. The tall girl, however, appeared to overhear him and, probably 
repeating his words, said, “No, it won’t do; you are right there, and now 
hear what I have to say,—let bygones be bygones, and let us all shake 
hands, and camp here, as the young man was saying just now.” The 
man looked at her, and then, without any reply, went to his horse, which 
was lying down among the trees, and kicking it up, led it to the cart, 
to which he forthwith began to harness it. The other cart and horse 
had remained standing motionless during the whole affair which I have 
been recounting, at the bottom of the pass. The woman now took the 
horse by the head, and leading it with the cart into the open part of the 
dingle turned both round, and then led them back, till the horse and 
cart had mounted a little way up the ascent; she then stood still and ap- 
peared to be expecting the man. During this proceeding Belle had stood 
looking on without saying anything; at last, perceiving that the man 
had harnessed his horse to the other cart, and that both he and the woman 
were about to take their departure, she said, “You are not going, are 
you?” Receiving no answer, she continued: “TI tell you what, both of 
you, Black John, and you Moll, his mort, this is not treating me over 
civilly,—however, I am ready to put up with it, and go with you if you 
like, for I bear no malice. I’m sorry for what has happened, but you 
have only yourselves to thank for it. Now, shall I go with you, only tell 
me?” The man made no manner of reply, but flogged his horse. The 
woman, however, whose passions were probably under less control, re- 
plied, with a screeching tone, “Stay where you are, you jade, and may 
the curse of Judas cling to you,—stay with the bit of a mullo whom you 
helped, and my only hope is that he may gulley you before he comes to 
be Have you with us indeed! after what’s past, no, nor nothing 
belonging to you. Fetch down your mailla go-cart and live here with your 
chabo.’”’ She then whipped on the horse, and ascended the pass, followed 
by the man. The carts were light, and they were not long in ascending 
the winding path. I followed to see that they took their departure. 
Arriving at the top, I found near the entrance a small donkey-cart, which 
I concluded belonged to the girl. The tinker and his mort were already 
at some distance; I stood looking after them for some little time, then 
taking the donkey by the reins I led it with the cart to the bottom of 
the dingle. Arrived there, I found Belle seated on the stone by the fire- 
place. Her hair was all dishevelled, and she was in tears. 

“They were bad people,” she said, “and I did not like them, but 
they were my only acquaintance in the wide world.” 
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Isopel’s Refusal 


I ser out for the dingle alone. It was a dark night when I reached it, 
and descending I saw the glimmer of a fire from the depths of the dingle ; 
my heart beat with fond anticipation of a welcome. “Isopel Berners is 
waiting for me,” said I, “and the first words that I shall hear from her 
lips is that she has made up her mind. We shall go to America, and be 
so happy together.”’ On reaching the bottom of the dingle, however, 
I saw seated near the fire, beside which stood the kettle simmering, not 
Isopel Berners, but a gypsy girl, who told me that Miss Berners when 
she went away had charged her to keep up the fire, and have the kettle 
boiling against my arrival. Startled at these words, I inquired at what 
hour Isopel had left, and whither she was gone, and was told that she 
had left the dingle, with her cart, about two hours after I departed; but 
where she was gone she, the girl, did not know. I then asked whether 
she had left no message, and the girl replied that she had left none, but 
had merely given directions about the kettle and fire, putting, at the same 
time, sixpence into her hand. “Very strange,” thought I; then dismissing 
the gypsy girl I sat down by the fire. I had no wish for tea, but sat 
looking on the embers, wondering what could be the motive of the sudden 
departure of Isopel. “Does she mean to return?” thought I to myself. 
“Surely she means to return,” Hope replied, “or she would not have 
gone away without leaving any message’’—“and yet she could scarcely 
mean to return,” muttered Foreboding, “‘or she assuredly would have left 
some message with the girl.”’ I then thought to myself what a hard thing 
it would be, if, after having made up my mind to assume the yoke of 
matrimony, I should be disappointed of the woman of my choice. .“‘Well, 
after all,” thought I, “I can scarcely be disappointed; if such an ugly 
scoundrel as Sylvester had no difficulty in getting such a nice wife as 
Ursula, surely I, who am not a tenth part so ugly, cannot fail to obtain 
the hand of Isopel Berners, uncommonly fine damsel though she be. 
Husbands do not grow upon hedgerows; she is merely gone after a 
little business and will return to-morrow.” 

Comforted in some degree by these hopeful imaginings, I retired to 
my tent, and went to sleep. 


Nothing occurred to me of any particular moment during the follow- 
ing day. Isopel Berners did not return; but Mr. Petulengro and his 
companions came home from the fair early in the morning. When I saw 
him, which was about midday, I found him with his face bruised and 
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swelled. It appeared that, some time after I had left him, he himself 
perceived that the jockeys with whom he was playing cards were cheating 
him and his companion; a quarrel ensued, which terminated in a fight 
between Mr. Petulengro and one of the jockeys, which lasted some time, 
and in which Mr. Petulengro, though he eventually came off victor, was 
considerably beaten. His bruises, in conjunction with his pecuniary loss, 
which amounted to about seven pounds, were the cause of his being much 
out of humour; before night, however, he had returned to his usual 
philosophic frame of mind, and, coming up to me as I was walking about, 
apologized for his behaviour on the preceding day, and assured me that 
he was determined from that time forward, never to quarrel with a friend 
for giving him good advice. 

Two more days passed, and still Isopel Berners did not return. Gloomy 
thoughts and forebodings filled my mind. During the day I wandered 
about the neighbouring roads in the hopes of catching an early glimpse 
of her and her returning vehicle; and at night lay awake, tossing about 
on my hard couch, listening to the rustle of every leaf, and occasionally 
thinking that I heard the sound of her wheels upon the distant road. Once 
at midnight, just as I was about to fall into unconsciousness, I suddenly 
started up, for I was convinced that I heard the sound of wheels. I 
listened most anxiously, and the sound of wheels striking against stones 
was certainly plain enough. “She comes at last,’ thought I, and for a 
few moments I felt as if a mountain had been removed from my breast ;— 
“here she comes at last, now, how shall I receive her? Oh,” thought I, 
“T will receive her rather coolly, just as if I was not particularly anxious 
about her—that’s the way to manage these women.” The next moment 
the sound became very loud, rather too loud, I thought, to proceed from 
her wheels, and then by degrees became fainter. Rushing out of my 
tent, I hurried up the path to the top of the dingle, where I heard the 
sound distinctly enough, but it was going from me, and evidently pro- 
ceeded from something much larger than the cart of Isopel. I could, 
moreover, hear the stamping of a horse’s hoof at a lumbering trot. 
Those only whose hopes have been wrought up to a high pitch, and then 
suddenly cast down, can imagine what I felt at that moment; and yet 
when I returned to my lonely tent, and lay down on my hard pallet, 
the voice of conscience told me that the misery I was then undergoing 
I had fully merited, for the unkind manner in which I had intended to 
receive her, when for a brief moment I supposed that she had returned. 

It was on the morning after this affair, and the fourth, if I forget not, 
from the time of Isopel’s departure, that, as I was seated on my stone at 
the bottom of the dingle, getting my breakfast, I heard an unknown 
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voice from the path above—apparently that of a person descending—ex- 
claim, “Here’s a strange place to bring a letter to;” and presently an old 
woman, with a belt round her middle, to which was attached a leathern 
bag, made her appearance, and stood before me. 

“Well, if I ever!” said she, as she looked about her. “My good 
gentlewoman,” said I, “pray what may you please to want?’ “Gentle- 
woman!” said the old dame, “please to want—well, I call that speaking 
civilly, at any rate. It is true, civil words cost nothing; nevertheless, 
we do not always get them. What I please to want is to deliver a letter 
to a young man in this place; perhaps you be he?” “What’s the name 
on the letter?” said I, getting up, and going to her. “There’s no name 
upon it,” said she, taking a letter out of her scrip, and looking at it. “Tt 
is directed to the young man in Mumper’s Dingle.” ‘Then it is for me, 
I make no doubt,” said I, stretching out my hand to take it. “Please 
to pay me ninepence first,” said the old woman. “However,” said she, 
after a moment’s thought, “civility is civility, and, being rather a scarce 
article, should meet with some return. Here’s the letter, young man, 
and I hope you will pay for it; for if you do not I must pay the postage 
myself.” ‘You are the postwoman, I suppose,” said I, as I took the 
letter. “I am the postman’s mother,” said the old woman; “but as he 
has a wide beat, I help him as much as I can, and I generally carry 
letters to places like this, to which he is afraid to come himself.” “You 
say the postage is ninepence,” said I, “here’s a shilling.” “Well, I call 
that honourable,” said the old woman, taking the shilling, and putting it 
into her pocket—‘‘here’s your change, young man,” said she, offering 
me threepence. “Pray keep that for yourself,’ said I; “you deserve 
it for your trouble.” “Well, I call that genteel,’ said the old woman; 
“and as one good turn deserves another, since you look as if you couldn’t 
read, I will read your letter for you. Let’s see it; it’s from some young 
woman or other, I dare say.” “Thank you,” said I, “but I can read.” 
“All the better for you,” said the old woman; “your being able to read 
will frequently save you a penny, for that’s the charge I generally make 
for reading letters; though, as you behaved so genteelly to me, I should 
have charged you nothing. Well, if you can read, why don’t you open 
the letter, instead of keeping it hanging between your finger and thumb?” 
“I am in no hurry to open it,” said I, with a sigh. The old woman 
looked at me for a moment—“Well, young man,” said she, “there are 
some—especially those who can read—who don’t like to open their letters 
when anybody is by, more especially when they come from young women. 
Well, I won’t intrude upon you, but leave you alone with your letter. 
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I wish it may contain something pleasant. God bless you,” and with these 
words she departed. 

I sat down on my stone, with my letter in my hand. I knew perfectly 
well that it could have come from no other person than Isopel Berners; 
but what did the letter contain? I guessed tolerably well what its pur- 
port was—an eternal farewell! yet I was afraid to open the letter, lest my 
expectation should be confirmed. There I sat with the letter, putting 
off the evil moment as long as possible. At length I glanced at the direc- 
tion, which was written in a fine bold hand, and was directed, as the old 
woman had said, to the young man in ‘““Mumpers’ Dingle,” with the 
addition, near , in the county of Suddenly the idea occurred 
to me, that, after all, the letter might not contain an eternal farewell; 
and that Isopel might have written, requesting me to join her. Could 
it be so? “Alas! no,” presently said Foreboding. At last I became 
ashamed of my weakness. The letter must be opened sooner or later. 
Why not at once? So as the bather who, for a considerable time, has 
stood shivering on the bank, afraid to take the decisive plunge, suddenly 
takes it, I tore open the letter almost before I was aware. I had no 
sooner done so than a paper fell out. I examined it; it contained a lock 
of bright flaxen hair. ‘This is no good sign,” said I, as I thrust the lock 
and paper into my bosom, and proceeded to read the letter, which ran as 
follows :— 


“TO THE YOUNG MAN IN MUMPERS’ DINGLE. 


“Si1r,—I send these lines, with the hope and trust that they will find 
you well, even as I am myself at this moment, and in much better spirits, 
for my own are not such as I could wish they were, being sometimes 
rather hysterical and vapourish, and at other times, and most often, very 
low. Iam ata sea-port, and am just going on shipboard; and when you 
get these I shall be on the salt waters, on my way to a distant country, 
and leaving my own behind me, which I do not expect ever to see again. 

“And now, young man, I will, in the first place, say something about 
the manner in which I quitted you. It must have seemed somewhat 
singular to you that I went away without taking any leave, or giving you 
the slightest hint that I was going; but I did not do so without con- 
siderable reflection. I was afraid that I should not be able to support 
a leave-taking; and as you had said that you were determined to go 
wherever I did, I thought it best not to tell you at all; for I did not think 
it advisable that you should go with me, and I wished to have no dispute. 

“In the second place, I wish to say something about an offer of wed- 
lock which you made me; perhaps, young man, had you made it at the first 
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period of our acquaintance, I should have accepted it, but you did not, and 
kept putting off and putting off, and behaving in a very strange manner, 
till I could stand your conduct no longer, but determined upon leaving 
you and Old England, which last step I had been long thinking about ; 
so when you made your offer at last, everything was arranged—my cart 
and donkey engaged to be sold—and the greater part of my things dis- 
posed of. However, young man, when you did make it, I frankly tell 
you that I had half a mind to accept it; at last, however, after very much 
consideration, I thought it best to leave you for ever, because, for some 
time past, I had become almost convinced, that though with a wonderful 
deal of learning, and exceedingly shrewd in some things, you were—pray 
don’t be offended—at the root mad! and though mad people, I have been 
told, sometimes make very good husbands, I was unwilling that your 
friends, if you had any, should say that Belle Berners, the workhouse girl, 
took advantage of your infirmity; for there is no concealing that I was 
born and bred up in a workhouse; notwithstanding that, my blood is 
better than your own, and as good as the best; you having yourself 
told me that my name is a noble name, and once, if I mistake not, that 
it was the same word as baron, which is the same thing as bear; and that 
to be called in old times a bear was considered a great compliment—the 
bear being a mighty strong animal, on which account our forefathers 
called all their great fighting-men barons, which is the same as bears. 

“However, setting matters of blood and family entirely aside, many 
thanks to you, young man, from poor Belle, for the honour you did her 
in making that same offer; for, after all, it is an honour to receive an 
honourable offer, which she could see clearly yours was, with no floriness 
nor chaff in it; but, on the contrary, entire sincerity. She assures you 
that she shall always bear it and yourself in mind, whether on land or 
water ; and as a proof of the good-will she bears to you, she sends you a 
lock of the hair which she wears on her head, which you were often 
looking at, and were pleased to call flax, which word she supposes you 
meant as a compliment, even as the old people meant to pass a compliment 
to their great folks, when they called them bears; though she cannot 
help thinking that they might have found an animal as strong as a bear, 
and somewhat less uncouth, to call their great folks after: even as she 
thinks yourself, amongst your great store of words, might have found 
something a little more genteel to call her hair after than flax, which, 
though strong and useful, is rather a coarse and common kind of article. 

“And as another proof of the good-will she bears to you, she sends 
you, along with the lock, a piece of advice, which is worth all the hair in 
the world, to say nothing of the flax. 
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“Fear God, and take your own part. There’s Bible in that, young 
man: see how Moses feared God, and how he took his own part against 
everybody who meddled with him. And see how David feared God, and 
took his own part against all the bloody enemies which surrounded him— 
so fear God, young man, and never give in! The world can bully, and 
is fond, provided it sees a man in a kind of difficulty, of getting about 
him, calling him coarse names, and even going so far as to hustle him: 
but the world, like all bullies, carries a white feather in its tail, and no 
sooner sees the man taking off his coat, and offering to fight its best, than 
it scatters here and there, and is always civil to him afterwards. So 
when folks are disposed to ill-treat you, young man, say, ‘Lord have mercy 
upon me!’ and then tip them to Long Melford, which, as the saying goes, 
there is nothing comparable for shortness all the world over; and these 
last words, young man, are the last you will ever have from her who is 
nevertheless, 

“Your affectionate female servant, 
“TsOPEL BERNERS.” 


After reading the letter I sat for some time motionless, holding it in 
my hand. The daydream in which I had been a little time before indulg- 
ing, of marrying Isopel Berners, of going with her to America, and 
having by her a large progeny, who were to assist me in felling trees, 
cultivating the soil, and who would take care of me when I was old, 
was now thoroughly dispelled. Isopel had deserted me, and was gone 
to America by herself, where, perhaps, she would marry some other 
person, and would bear him a progeny, who would do for him what in my 
dream I had hoped my progeny by her would do for me. Then the 
thought came into my head that though she was gone, I might follow 
her to America, but then I thought that if I did I might not find her; 
America was a very large place, and I did not know the port to which 
she was bound; but I could follow her to the port from which she had 
sailed, and there possibly discover the port to which she was bound; but I 
did not even know the port from which she had set out, for Isopel had 
not dated her letter from any place. Suddenly it occurred to me that the 
post-mark on the letter would tell me from whence it came, so I forth- 
with looked at the back of the letter, and in the post-mark read the name 
of a well-known and not very distant sea-port. I then knew with tolerable 
certainty the port where she had embarked, and I almost determined to 
follow her, but I almost instantly determined to do no such thing. Isopel 
Berners had abandoned me, and I would not follow her; “Perhaps,” 
whispered Pride, “if I overtook her, she would only despise me for 
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running after her;” and it also told me pretty roundly, provided I ran 
after her, whether I overtook her or not, I should heartily despise myself. 
So I determined not to follow Isopel Berners; I took her lock of hair, 
and looked at it, then put it in her letter, which I folded up and carefully 
stowed away, resolved to keep both for ever, but I determined not to 
follow her. Two or three times, however, during the day, I wavered in 
my determination, and was again and again almost tempted to follow her, 
but every succeeding time the temptation was fainter. In the evening | 
left the dingle, and sat down with Mr. Petulengro and his family by the 
door of his tent; Mr. Petulengro soon began talking of the letter which 
I had received in the morning. “Is it not from Miss Berners, brother?” 
said he. I told him it was. “Is she coming back, brother?” “Never,” 
said I; “she is gone to America, and has deserted me.” “I always knew 
that you two were never destined for each other,” said he. “How did 
you know that?” I inquired. “The dook told me so, brother; you are 
born to be a great traveller.” “Well,” said I, “if I had gone with her to 
America, as I was thinking of doing, I should have been a great traveller.” 
“You are to travel in another direction, brother,” said he. “I wish you 
would tell me all about my future wanderings,” said I. “I can’t, brother,” 
said Mr. Petulengro, “there’s a power of clouds before my eye.” “You 
are a poor seer, after all,” said I; and getting up, I retired to my dingle 
and my tent, where I betook myself to my bed, and there, knowing the 
worst, and being no longer agitated by apprehension, nor agonized by 
expectation, I was soon buried in a deep slumber, the first which I had 
fallen into for several nights. 


ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER “If London Tower were Michael’s hold, 
(1803-1874) We'll set Trelawny free! 


The Song of the Western Men We'll cross the Tamar, land to land, 


The Severn is no stay, 
With ‘one and all,’ and hand in hand, 
And who shall bid us nay? 


A coop sword and a trusty hand! 
A merry heart and true! 
King James’s men shall understand 


What Cornish lads can do. And when we come to London Wall, 


A pleasant sight to view, 
Come forth! come forth! ye cowards all, 
Here’s men as good as you. 


And have they fixed the where and when? 
And shall Trelawny die? 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 


Will know the reason why! Trelawny he’s in keep and hold, 


Trelawny he may die: 
Out spake their captain brave and bold, But here’s twenty thousand Cornish bold 
A merry wight was he: Will know the reason why!” 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
(1809-1892) 


Song: A spirit haunts the year’s 
last hours 


I 


A spirit haunts the year’s last hours 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers: 
To himself he talks; 
For at eventide, listening earnestly, 
At his work you may hear him sob and 
sigh 
In the walks; 
Earthward he boweth the heavy 
stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers: 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 


II 


The air is damp, and hush’d, and close, 
As a sick man’s room when he taketh 
repose 
An hour before death; 
My very heart faints and my whole soul 
grieves 
At the moist rich smell of the rotting 
leaves, 
And the breath 
Of the fading edges of box beneath, 
And the year’s last rose. 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 


The Lady of Shalott 


PART I 


On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot; 
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And up and down the people go, 

Gazing where the lilies blow 

Round an island there below, 
The island of Shalott. 


Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 
Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray-walls, and four gray towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers. 
And the silent isle imbowers 
The Lady of Shalott. 


By the margin, willow-veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 

By slow horses; and unhail’d 

The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d 
Skimming down to Camelot; 

But who hath seen her wave her hand? 

Or at the casement seen her stand? 

Or is she known in all the land, 
The Lady of Shalott? 


Only reapers, reaping early 

In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 

From the river winding clearly, 
Down to tower’d Camelot; 

And by the moon the reaper weary, 

Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 

Listening, whispers “’T is the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.” 


PART II 


There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 
She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


And moving thro’ a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
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Shadows of the world appear. 

There she sees the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot; 

There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village-churls, 

And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 


Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 

An abbot on an ambling pad, 

Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 
Goes by to tower’d Camelot; 

And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 

The knights come riding two and two: 

She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


But in her web she still delights 

To weave the mirror’s magic sights, 

For often thro’ the silent nights 

A funeral, with plumes and lights 
And music, went to Camelot; 

Or when the moon was overhead, 

Came two young lovers lately wed: 

“T am half sick of shadows,” said 


The Lady of Shalott. 


PART III 


A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 
He rode between the barley-sheaves, 
The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 
A red-cross knight for ever kneel’d 
To a lady in his shield, 
That sparkled on the yellow field, 
Beside remote Shalott. 


The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 
The bridle bells rang merrily 
As he rode down to Camelot; 
And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 
And as he rode his armour rung, 
Beside remote Shalott. 
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All in the blue unclouded weather 

Thick-jewell’d shone the saddle-leather, 

The helmet and the helmet-feather 

Burn’d like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down to Camelot ; 

As often thro’ the purple night, 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 
Moves over still Shalott. 


His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d; 
On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath his helmet flow’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 
“Tirra lirra,” by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 


She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro’ the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 

She look’d down to Camelot. 

Out flew the web and floated wide; 
The mirror crack’d from side to side; 
“The curse is come upon me,” cried 


The Lady of Shalott. 


PART IV 


In the stormy east-wind straining, 
The pale yellow woods were waning, 
The broad stream in his banks com- 
plaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 
Over tower’d Camelot; 
Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 
And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 


And down the river’s dim expanse 
Like some bold seér in a trance, 
Seeing all his own mischance— 
With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Camelot. 
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And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 
The broad stream bore her far away, 


The Lady of Shalott. 


Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right— 
The leaves upon her falling light— 
Thro’ the noises of the night 
She floated down to Camelot; 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 
They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 
Till her blood was frozen slowly 
And her eyes were darken’d wholly 

Turn’d to tower’d Camelot. 
For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing in her song she died, 

The Lady of Shalott. 


Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

Dead-pale between the houses high, 
Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 


And round the prow they read her name, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Who is this? and what is here? 

And in the lighted palace near 

Died the sound of royal cheer, 

And they cross’d themselves for fear, 
All the Knights at Camelot: 

But Lancelot mused a little space; 

He said, “She has a lovely face; 

God in his mercy lend her grace, 


The Lady of Shalott.” 


Gnone 


Tuere lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 
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The swimming vapour slopes athwart the 


glen, 

Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine 
to pine, 

And loiters, slowly drawn. On either 
hand 

The lawns and meadow-ledges midway 
down 

Hang rich in flowers, and far below them 
roars 

The long brook falling thro’ the clov’n 
ravine 


In cataract after cataract to the sea. 
Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 
Stands up and takes the morning: but in 
front 

‘The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 
Troas, and Ilion’s column’d citadel, 
The crown of Troas. 

Hither came at noon 
Mournful CEnone, wandering forlorn 
Of Paris, once her playmate on the hills. 
Her cheek had lost the rose, and round 


her neck 

Floated her hair or seem’d to float in 
rest. 

She, leaning on a fragment twined with 
vine, 


Sang to the stillness, till the mountain- 
shade 

Sloped downward to her seat from the 
upper cliff. 


“O mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
For now the noonday quiet holds the hill: 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass: 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 
Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 
The purple flowers droop: the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled: I alone awake. 
My eyes are full of tears, my heart of 
love, 
My heart is breaking, and my eyes are 
dim, 
And I am all aweary of my life. 


“O mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
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Hear me O Earth, hear me O Hills, O 
Caves 

That house the cold crown’d snake! O 
mountain brooks, 

I am the daughter of a River-God, 

Hear me, for I will speak, and build up 
all 

‘My sorrow with my song, as yonder 
walls 

Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 

A cloud that gather’d shape: for it may be 

That, while I speak of it, a little while 

My heart may wander from its deeper 
woe. 


“O mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
I waited underneath the dawning hills, 
Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy-dark, 
And dewy-dark aloft the mountain pine: 
Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 
Leading a jet-black goat, white-horn’d, 

white-hooved, 

Came up from reedy Simois all alone. 


“O mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Far-off the torrent call’d me from the 
cleft: 

Far up the solitary morning smote 

The streaks of virgin snow. With down- 
dropt eyes 

I sat alone: white-breasted like a star 

Fronting the dawn he moved; a leopard 
skin 

Droop’d from his shoulder, but his sunny 
hair 

Cluster’d about his temples like a God’s; 

And his cheek brighten’d as the foam- 
bow brightens 

When the wind blows the foam, and all 
my heart 

Went forth to embrace him coming ere 
he came. 


“Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
He smiled, and opening out his milk- 
white palm 
Disclosed a fruit of pure Hesperian gold, 
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That smelt ambrosially, and while I 
look’d 

And listen’d, the full-flowing river of 
speech 

Came down upon my heart. 


“ “My own CEnone, 
Beautiful-brow’d CEnone, my own soul, 
Behold this fruit, whose gleaming rind 
ingravn 
“For the most fair,” would seem to 
award it thine, 
As lovelier than whatever Oread haunt 
The knolls of Ida, loveliest in all grace 
Of movement, and the charm of married 
brows.’ 


“Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
He prest the blossom of his lips to mine, 
And added “This was cast upon the 
board, 

When all the full-faced presence of the 
Gods 

Ranged in the halls of Peleus; whereupon 

Rose feud, with question unto whom 
*twere due: 

But light-foot Iris brought it yester-eve, 

Delivering, that to me, by common voice 

Elected umpire, Heré comes to-day, 

Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming each 

This meed of fairest. Thou, within the 
cave 

Behind yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, 

Mayst well behold them unbeheld, un- 
heard 

Hear all, and see thy Paris judge of 
Gods.’ 


“Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
It was the deep midnoon: 
cloud 


one silvery 


Had lost his way between the piney sides 

Of this long glen. Then to the bower 
they came, 

Naked they came to that smooth-swarded 
bower, 

And at their feet the crocus brake like 
fire, 


Violet, amaracus, and asphodel, 
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Lotos and lilies: and a wind arose, 

And overhead the wandering ivy and vine, 

This way and that, in many a wild fes- 
toon 

Ran riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs 

With bunch and berry and flower thro’ 
and thro’. 


“O mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

On the tree-tops a crested peacock lit, 

And o’er him flow’d a golden cloud, and 
lean’d 

Upon him, slowly dropping fragrant dew. 

Then first I heard the voice of her, to 
whom 

Coming thro’ Heaven, like a light that 
grows 

Larger and clearer, with one mind the 
Gods 

Rise up for reverence. 
made 

Proffer of royal power, ample rule 

Unquestion’d, overflowing revenue 

Wherewith to embellish state, 
many a vale 

And river-sunder’d champaign clothed 
with corn, 

Or labour’d mines undrainable of ore. 

Honour,’ she said, ‘and homage, tax and 
toll, 

From many an inland town and haven 
large, 

Mast-throng’d beneath her shadowing 
citadel 

In glassy bays among her tallest towers.’ 


She to Paris 


‘from 


“O mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Still she spake on and still she spake of 
power, 
‘Which in all action is the end of all; 
Power fitted to the season; wisdom-bred 
And throned of wisdom—from all neigh- 
bour crowns 
Alliance and allegiance, till thy hand 
Fail from the sceptre-staff. Such boon 
from me, 
From me, Heaven’s Queen, Paris, to 
thee king-born, 
A shepherd all thy life but yet king-born, 
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Should come most welcome, seeing men, 
in power 

Only, are likest gods, who have attain’d 

Rest in a happy place and quiet seats 

Above the thunder, with undying bliss 

In knowledge of their own supremacy.’ 


“Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
She ceased, and Paris held the costly fruit 
Out at arm’s-length, so much the thought 
of power 

Flatter’d his spirit; but Pallas where she 
stood 

Somewhat apart, her clear and baréd 
limbs 

O’erthwarted with the 
spear 

Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold, 

The while, above, her full and earnest 
eye 

Over her snow-cold breast and angry 
cheek 

Kept watch, waiting decision, made reply. 


brazen-headed 


“ “Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 

control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power. 

Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncall’d for), but to live by 
law, 

Acting the law we live by without fear; 

And, because right is right, to follow 
right 

Were wisdom in the scorn of conse- 
quence.’ 


“Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Again she said: ‘I woo thee not with 
gifts. 
Sequel of guerdon could not alter me 
To fairer. Judge thou me by what I am, 
So shalt thou find me fairest. 
Yet, indeed, 
If gazing on divinity disrobed 
Thy mortal eyes are frail to judge of 
fair, 
Unbiass’d by self-profit, oh! rest thee 
sure 
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That I shall love thee well and cleave to 
thee, 

So that my vigour, wedded to thy blood, 

Shall strike within thy pulses, like a 
God’s, 

To push thee forward thro’ a life of 
shocks, 

Dangers, and deed 
grow 

Sinew’d with action,' and the full-erown 
will, ae. 

Circled thro’ all experiencés; pure law, 

Commeasure perfect freedom.’ 

“Here she ceased, 

And Paris ponder’d, and'I cried, ‘O Paris, 

Give it to Pallas!’ but he heard me not, 

Or hearing would not hear me, woe is 
me! 


until endurance 


“O mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Idalian Aphrodite beautiful, 
Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in 
Paphian wells, 
With rosy slender fingers backward drew 
From her warm brows and bosom her 
deep hair 

Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 

And shoulder: from the violets her light 
foot 

Shone rosy-white, and o’er her rounded 
form 

Between the shadows of the vine-bunches 

Floated the glowing sunlights, as she 
moved. 


“Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
She with a subtle smile-in her mild eyes, 
The herald of her triumph, drawing nigh 
Half-whisper’d in his ear, ‘I promise thee 
The fairest and most loving wife in 


Greece,’ 

She spoke and laugh’d: I shut my sight 
for fear: 

But when I look’d, Paris had raised his 
arm, 


And I beheld great Heré’s angry eyes, 
As she withdrew into the golden cloud, 
And I was left alone within the bower; 
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And from that time to this I am alone, 
And I shall be alone until I die. 


- “Yet, mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Fairest—why fairest wife? am I not 
fair? 

| My love hath told me so a - thousand 
times. 

Methinks I must be.fair, for yesterday: 

When I past by, a wild and wanton pard, 

Eyed like the evening star, with playful 
tail 

Crouch’d fawning in the weed. 
loving is she? 

Ah me, my mountain shepherd, that my 
arms 

Were wound about thee, and my hot lips 
prest 

Close, close to thine in that quick-falling 
dew 

Of fruitful kisses, thick as Autumn rains 

Flash in the pools of whirling Simois. 


Most 


“O mother, hear me yet before I die. 
They came, they cut away my tallest 
pines, 
My dark tall pines, 
craggy ledge 
High over the blue gorge, and all be- 
tween 

The snowy peak and snow-white cataract. 

Foster’d the callow eaglet—fiom beneath 

Whose thick mysterious boughs in the 
dark morn 

The panther’s roar came muffled, while I 
sat ; 

Low in the valley. Never, never more 

Shall lone CEnone see the morning mist 

Sweep thro’ them; never see them over- 
laid 

With narrow moon-lit slips of silver 
cloud, 

Between the loud stream and the trem- 
bling stars. 


that plumed the . 


“O mother, hear me yet before I die. 
I wish that somewhere in the ruin’d folds, 
Among the fragments tumbled from the 
glens, 
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Or the dry thickets, I could meet with 
her, 
The Abominable, that uninvited Gain 
Into the fair Peleian banquet- hall, , 
And cast the golden fruit upon the board, . 
And bred this change tha I might speak 
my mind, ers € 
And tell her ‘to ‘her fate how much I Rute 
Her presence, Fused of ‘Gods and, « 


men. ‘ 


iy 


=O mother, hear 1 me yet t betcte I ae 
Hath he not sworn his love a thousand 


times, 
In this green valor under this green 
hill, 
_.Ev’n on this hand, and’ sitting on this. 
‘stone? 
‘Seal’d it with kisses? water’d it with 
; tears? 


O happy tears, and how unlike to these! 

O happy Heaven, how canst thou see ¢ my 
face? 

O happy earth, how canst thou best my 
weight ? 

O death, death, death, thou ee nomiae 
cloud, 

There are enough unhappy on this earth, 

Pass by the happy souls, that love to live: 

I pray thee, pass before my light of life,, 

' And shadow all my soul, that I may die. 
Thou weighest heavy on the heart 
within, J 

Weigh heavy on my eyelids: let m¢ die. 


“O mother, hear me yet before I die. 


I will not die alone, for fiery thoughts ; ‘, 


Do shape themselves within me, more and 
more, ; ‘ 
Whereof I catch the issue, as I hear 
Dead sounds at night come from the in- 
most hills, 
Like footsteps upon wool. I dimly see 
My far-off doubtful purpose, as a mother 
Conjectures of the features of her child 
Ere it is born: her child!—a shudder 
comes 
Across me: never child be born of me, 
Unblest, to vex me with his father’s eyes! 
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“O mother, hear me yet before I die. 
Hear me, O earth. I will not die alone, 
‘Lest their shrill happy laughter come to 

me 
Walking the cold and starless Bain of 
e Death ' 
‘Uncomforted, leaving my andient love 
With the Greek woman. I'will rise and » 


Zo | i Oe 
"Down dnto ‘Troy, and ere the stars come 
forth , 
Talk with “he wild. Cassandra, ie she 
isays:, 


A fire dances before her and’ a sound 

Rings ever/in her’ ears of armed men. 

ge this may be I know not, but I 
' know 


That, wheresoe’er. I am by night. and ae oie 


All earth’ and air seem’ only burning 
fire.” : 


"Of old sat Freedom on the heights 


OF old sat Freedom on the heights, 
The thunders breaking at her feet: 

-Above her shook the starry lights: 
She heard the torrents meet. 


i There in her place she did rejoice, 

) “Self-gather’d in her prophet-mind, 
But fragments of her mighty voice 

Came rolling on the wind. : 

Then: stept she down thro’ town and field 
To mingle with the human race, 

And part by part to men reveal’d 
The fullness of her face— 


Grave mother of majestic works, 

From her isle-altar gazing down, 
Who, God-like, grasps the triple forks, 
» And, King-like, wears the crown: 


Her open eyes desire the truth. 
The wisdom of a thousand years 

Is in them. May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears; 
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That her fair form may stand and shine, 
Make bright our days and light our 
dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes! 


Love thou thy land, with love 
far-brought 


Love thou thy land, with love far- 
brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of thought. 


True love turn’d round on fixéd poles, 
Love, that endures not sordid ends, 
For English natures, freemen, friends, 

Thy brothers and immortal souls. 


But pamper not a hasty time, 

Nor feed with crude imaginings 

The herd, wild hearts and feeble wings, 
That every sophister can lime. 


Deliver not the tasks of might 
To weakness, neither hide the ray 
From those, not blind, who wait for 
day, 
Tho’ sitting girt with doubtful light. 


Make knowledge circle with the winds; 
But let her herald, Reverence, fly 
Before her to whatever sky 

Bear seed of men and growth of minds. 


Watch what main-currents draw the 
years: 
Cut Prejudice against the grain: 
But gentle words are always gain: 
Regard the weakness of thy peers: 


Nor toil for title, place, or touch 
Of pension, neither count on praise: 
It grows to guerdon after-days: 
Nor deal in watch-words overmuch; 


Not clinging to some ancient saw; 
Not master’d by some modern term; 
Not swift nor slow to change, but firm 
And in its season bring the law; 
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That from Discussion’s lip may fall 
With Life, that, working strongly, 
binds— 
Set in all lights by many minds, 
To close the interests of all. 


For Nature also, cold and warm, 
And moist and dry, devising long, 
Thro’ many agents making strong, 

Matures the individual form. 


Meet is it changes should control 

Our being, lest we rust in ease. 

We all are changed by still degrees, 
All but the basis of the soul. 


So let the change which comes be free 
To ingroove itself with that which flies, 
And work, a joint of state, that plies 

Its office, moved with sympathy. 


A saying, hard to shape in act; 

For all the past of Time reveals 

A bridal dawn of thunder-peals, 
Wherever Thought hath wedded Fact. 


Ev’n now we hear with inward strife 
A motion toiling in the gloom— 
The Spirit of the years to come 

Yearning to mix himself with Life. 


A slow-develop’d strength awaits 
Completion in a painful school; 
Phantoms of other forms of rule, 

New Majesties of mighty States— 


The warders of the growing hour, 
But vague in vapour, hard to mark; 
And round them sea and air are dark 
With great contrivances of Power. 


Of many changes, aptly join’d, 
Is bodied forth the second whole. 
Regard gradation, lest the soul 
Of Discord race the rising wind; 


A wind to puff your idol-fires, 
And heap their ashes on the head; 
To shame the boast so often made, 
That we are wiser than our sires. 
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Oh yet, if Nature’s evil star 
Drive men in manhood, as in youth, 
To follow flying steps of Truth 
Across the brazen bridge of war— 


If New and Old, disastrous feud, 
Must ever shock, like arméd foes, 
And this be true, till Time shall close, 
That Principles are rain’d in blood; 


Not yet the wise of heart would cease 
To hold his hope thro’ shame and guilt, 
But with his hand against the hilt, 

Would pace the troubled land, like 

Peace; 


Not less, tho’ dogs of Faction bay, 
Would serve his kind in deed and 
word, 
Certain, if knowledge bring the sword, 
That knowledge takes the sword away— 


Would love the gleams of good that 
broke 
From either side, nor veil his eyes: 
And if some dreadful need should rise 
Would strike, and firmly, and one stroke: 


To-morrow yet would reap to-day, 
As we bear blossom of the dead; 
Earn well the thrifty months, nor wed 
Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay. 


Morte d’Arthur 


So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 

Among the mountains by the winter sea; 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 

Had fall’n in Lyonnesse about their Lord, 

King Arthur: then, because his wound 
was deep, 

The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren 
land. 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 

Lay a great water, and the moon was 


full. 
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Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedi- 
vere: 
“The sequel of to-day unsolders all 


The goodliest fellowship of famous 
knights 

Whereof this world holds record. Such 
a sleep 

They sleep—the men I loved. I think 
that we 


Shall never more, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly 
deeds, 

Walking about the gardens and the halls 

Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made,— 

Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come 
again 

To rule once more—but let what will be, 
be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 

That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride: for thou remem- 
berest how 

In those old days, one summer noon, an 
arm 

Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, won- 


derful, 

Holding the sword—and how I row’d 
across 

And took it, and have worn it, like a 
king: 


And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known: 
But now delay not: take Excalibur, 
And fling him far into the middle mere: 
Watch what thou seést, and lightly bring 
me word.” 
To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“Tt is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee 
thus, 
Aidless, alone, and smitten thro’ the helm. 
A little thing may harm a wounded man. 
Yet I thy hest will all perform at full, 
Watch what I see, and lightly bring 
thee word.” 
So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he 
stept 
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And in the moon athwart the place of 
tombs, 

Where lay the mighty bones of ancient 
men, 

Old knights, and over them the sea-wind 
sang 

Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, 
stepping down 

By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed 
rock, 

Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Ex- 


calibur, 

And o’er him, drawing it, the winter 
moon, 

Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, 
ran forth 

And sparkled keen with frost against the 
hilt: 

For all the haft twinkled with diamond 
sparks, 

Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth- 
work 


Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 

That both his eyes were dazzled, as he 
stood, 

This way and that dividing the swift 
mind, 

In act to throw: but at the last it seem’d 

Better to leave Excalibur conceal’d 


There in the many-knotted waterflags, 
That whistled stiff and dry about the 


marge. 
So strode he back slow to the wounded 
King. 
Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedi- 
vere: 
“Hast thou perform’d my mission which 
I gave? 
What is it thou hast seen? or what hast 
heard?” 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedi- 
vere: 


“T heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 
To whom replied King Arthur, faint 
and pale: 
“Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy 
name, 
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Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight: 
For surer sign had follow’d, either hand, 
Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 
This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 
Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the 


thing 

I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me 
word.” 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second 

time 

Across the ridge, and paced beside the 
mere, 

Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in 
thought; 


But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 

How curiously and strangely chased, he 
smote 

His palms together, and he cried aloud, 

“And if indeed I cast the brand away, 

Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 

Should thus be lost for ever from the 
earth, 

Which might have pleased the eyes of 
many men. 

What good should follow this, if this 
were done? 

What harm, undone? deep harm to dis- 
obey, 

Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 

Were it well to obey then, if a king 
demand 

An act unprofitable, against himself? 

The King is sick, and knows not what he 
does. 

What record, or what relic of my lord 

Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 

And rumours of a doubt? but were this 


kept, 

Stored in some treasure-house of mighty 
kings, 

Some one might show it at a joust of 
arms, 


Saying, ‘King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, 

Wrought by the lonely maiden of the 
Lake. 

Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the 
deeps 
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Upon the hidden bases of the hills.’ 
So might some old man speak in the 
aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 
But now much honour and much fame 
were lost.” 
So spake he, clouded with his own 
conceit, 
And hid Excalibur the second time, 
And so strode back slow to the wounded 
King. 
Then spoke King Arthur, breathing 
heavily: 
“What is it thou hast seen? or what hast 
heard?” 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedi- 
vere: 
“I heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 
To whom replied King Arthur, much 
in wrath: 
“Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is me! 
Authority forgets a dying king, 
Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 
That bow’d the will. I see thee what 
thou art, 
For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 
In whom should meet the offices of all, 
Thou wouldst betray me for the precious 
hilt; 
Either from lust of gold, or like a 
girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 
And the third time may prosper, get thee 
hence: 
But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
I will arise and slay thee with my hands.” 
Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and 


ran, 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, 
plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the 
sword, 


And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The 
great brand 

Made lightnings in the splendour of the 
moon, 
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And flashing round and round, and 
whirl’d in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern 
morn, 
Seen where the moving isles of winter 
shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 
So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur: 
But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonder- 
ful, 
And caught him by the hilt, and bran- 
dish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the 
mere. 
And lightly went the other to the King. 
Then spoke King Arthur, drawing 
thicker breath: 
“Now see I by thine eyes that this is 
done. 
Speak out: what is it thou hast heard, or 
seen?” 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedi- 
vere: 
“Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the 
gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I 
die, 
Not tho’ [ live three lives of mortal men, 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheel- 
ing him; 
But when I look’d again, behold an arm, 
Clothed in white samite; mystic, won- 
derful, 
That caught him by the 
brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the 
mere.” 
answer made 
breathing hard: 
“My end draws nigh; ’tis time that I 
were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my 
weight, 
And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall 
die.” 


and 


hilt, 


And King Arthur, 
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So saying, from the pavement he half 

rose, 

Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 

And looking wistfully with wide blue 
eyes 

As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 

Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 

And would have spoken but he found not 


words, 

Then took with care, and kneeling on one 
knee, 

O’er both his shoulders drew the languid 
hands, 

And rising bore him thro’ the place of 
tombs. 

But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted 

hard, 

Like one that feels a nightmare on his 
bed 

When all the house is mute. So sigh’d 
the King, 


Muttering and murmuring at his ear, 
“Quick, quick! 

I fear it is too late, and I shall die.” 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge 
to ridge, 

Clothed with his breath, and looking, as 
he walk’d, 

Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 

Before. His own thought drove him like 
a goad. 

Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and 
right 

The bare black cliff clang’d round him, 
as he based 

His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 

Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed 
heels— 

And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter 
moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky 

barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to 
stern, 

Beneath them; and descending they were 
ware 
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That all the decks were dense with 
stately forms 

Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream 
—by these 

Three Queens with crowns of gold—and 
from them rose 

A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one 
comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the 
world. 

Then murmur’d Arthur, “Place me in 

the barge,” 

And to the barge they came. 
those three Queens 

Put forth their hands, and took the King, 
and wept. 

But she, that rose the tallest of them all 

And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and 
chafed his hands, 

And call’d him by his name, complaining 


There 


loud, 

And dropping bitter tears against his 
brow 

Striped with dark blood: for all his face 
was white 

And colourless, and like the wither’d 
moon 

Smote by the fresh beam of the springing 
east; 

And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d 
with drops 

Of onset; and the light and lustrous 
curls— 


That made his forehead like a rising sun 
High from the dais-throne—were parch’d 
with dust; 
clotted into points 
loose, 
Mix’d with the knightly growth that 
fringed his lips. 
So like a shatter’d column lay the King; 
Not like that Arthur who, with lance in 
rest, 
From spur to plume a star of tourna- 
ment, 


Or, and hanging 
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Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and 
charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 
Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedi- 


vere, 

“Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I 
go? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and my 
eyes? 

For now I see the true old times are 
dead, 

When every morning brought a noble 
chance, 

And every chance brought out a noble 
knight. 

Such times have been not since the light 
that led 


The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 

But now the whole ROUND TABLE is dis- 
solved 

Which was an image of the mighty 
world; 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the 
years, 

Among new men, strange faces, other 
minds.” 

And slowly answered Arthur from the 

barge: 

“The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world. 

Comfort thyself: what comfort is in 
me? 

I have lived my life, and that which I 
have done 

May He within Himself make pure! but 
thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are 
wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, 
let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or 
goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
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If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call 
them friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every 


way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long 
way 


With these thou seést—if indeed I go— 

(For all my mind is clouded with a 
doubt) 

To the island-valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any 
snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 

Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with or- 
chard-lawns 

And bowery hollows crown’d with sum- 
mer sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous 
wound.” 

So said he, and the barge with oar and 

sail 

Moved from the brink, like some full- 
breasted swan 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes 
the flood 

With swarthy webs. 
Bedivere 

Revolving many memories, till the hull 

Look’d one black dot against the verge 
of dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 


Long stood Sir 


Here ended Hall, and our last light, 
that long 
Had wink’d and threaten’d darkness, 
flared and fell: 
At which the Parson, sent to sleep with 


sound, 

And waked with silence, grunted 
“Good!” but we 

Sat rapt: it was the tone with which he 
read— 
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Perhaps some modern touches here and 
there 

Redeem’d it from the charge of noth- 
ingness— 

Or else we loved the man and prized his 
work; 

I know not: but we sitting, as I said, 

The cock crew loud; as at that time of 


year 

The lusty bird takes every hour for 
dawn: 

Then Francis, muttering, like a man 
ill-used, 


“There now—that’s nothing!” drew a 
little back, 
And drove his heel into the smoulder’d 


log, 

That sent a blast of sparkles up the 
flue: 

And so to bed; where yet in sleep I 
seem’d 

To sail with Arthur under looming 
shores, 

Point after point; till on to dawn, when 
dreams 

Begin to feel the truth and stir of 
day, 

To me, methought, who waited with a 
crowd, 

There came a bark that, blowing for- 
ward, bore 

King Arthur, like a modern gentle- 
man 

Of stateliest port; and all the people 
cried, 


“Arthur is come again: he cannot die.” 
Then those that stood upon the hills 
behind 
Repeated—“‘Come again, and thrice as 
fair:” 

And, further inland, voices echoed— 
“Come 

With all good things, and war shall be 
no more.” 

At this a hundred bells began to peal, 

That with the sound I woke, and heard 
indeed 

The clear church-bells ring in the Christ- 
mas morn. 
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Ulysses 


Ir little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren 
crags, 

Match’d with an agéd wife, I mete and 
dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and 
know not me. 

I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have en- 
joy’d 

Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with 
those 

That loved me, and alone; on shore, and 
when 

Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vex’d the dim sea; I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 

Much have I seen and known; cities of 
men, 

And manners, climates, councils, govern- 
ments, 

Myself not least, but honour’d of them 
all; 

And drunk delight of battle with my 
peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met. 

Yet all experience is an arch where-thro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose 
margin fades 

Forever and forever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled 
on life 

Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains: but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something 
more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard 
myself, 

And this grey spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought. 
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This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the 
isle— 

Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 

This labour, by slow prudence to make 
mild 

A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 

Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in the 
sphere 

Of common duties, decent not to fail 

In offices of tenderness, and pay 

Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone. He works his work, 


I mine. 
There lies the port; the vessel puffs her 
sail: 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My 
mariners, 


Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and 
thought with me— 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and op- 
posed 

Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I 

are old; 

age hath his honour 

toil; 

Death closes all: but something ere the 
end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be 
done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with 
Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the 
rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon 
climbs: the deep 

Moans round with many voices. 
my friends 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose 
holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us 
down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 


Old and _ his 


Come, 
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And see the great Achilles, whom we 
knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and 
tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in 
old days 

Moved earth and heaven; that which we 
are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong 
in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to 
yield. 


From In Memoriam A. H. H. 
The Danube to the Severn gave 


Tue Danube to the Severn gave 
The darken’d heart that beat no more; 
They laid him by the pleasant shore, 
And in the hearing of the wave. 


There twice a day the Severn fills; 
The salt sea-water passes by, 
And hushes half the babbling Wye, 


And makes a silence in the hills. 


The Wye is hush’d nor moved along, 
And hush’d my deepest grief of all, 
When fill’d with tears that cannot fall, 

I brim with sorrow drowning song. 


The tide flows down, the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls; 
My deeper anguish also falls, 
And I can speak a little then. 


Yet if some voice that man could 
trust 


YerT if some voice that man could trust 
Should murmur from the narrow 
house, 
“The cheeks drop in; the body bows; 
Man dies: nor is there hope in dust”: 


Might I not say: “Yet even here, 
But for one hour, O Love, I strive 
To keep so sweet a thing alive”: 

But I should turn mine eyes and hear 
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The moanings of the homeless sea, 
The sound of streams that swift or 
slow 
Draw down /EKonian hills, and sow 
‘The dust of continents to be; 


And Love would answer with a sigh, 
“The sound of that forgetful shore 
Will change my sweetness more and 

more, 

Half-dead to know that I shall die.” 


O me, what profits it to put 
An idle case? If Death were seen 
At first as Death, Love had not been, 
Or been in narrowest working shut, 


Mere fellowship of sluggish moods, 
Or in his coarsest Satyr-shape 
Had bruised the herb and crush’d the 
grape, 
And bask’d and batten’d in the woods. 


Oh yet we trust that somehow 
good 


OH yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivel’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 
And with no language but a cry. 
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Heart-affluence in discursive talk 


Heart affluence in discursive talk 
From household fountains never dry; 
The critic clearness of an eye, 

That saw thro’ all the Muses’ walk; 


Seraphic intellect and force 
To seize and throw the doubts of man; 
Impassion’d logic, which outran 

The hearer in its fiery course; 


High nature amorous of the good, 
But touch’d with no ascetic gloom; 
And passion pure in snowy bloom 

Thro’ all the years of April blood; 


A love of freedom rarely felt, 

Of freedom in her regal seat 

Of England; not the schoolboy heat, 
The blind hysterics of the Celt; 


And manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand, unask’d, in thine, 

And find his comfort in thy face; 


All these have been, and thee mine eyes 
Have look’d on: if they look’d in vain, 
My shame is greater who remain, 

Nor let thy wisdom make me wise. 


There rolls the deep where grew 
the tree 


Tuere rolls the deep where grew the 
tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars, 
hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing 
stands; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 


But in my spirit will I dwell, 
And dream my dream, and hold it true; 
For tho’ my lips may breathe adieu, 

I cannot think the thing farewell. 
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The Brook 


“Here by this brook, we parted; I to the 
East 

And he for Italy—too late—too late: 

One whom the strong sons of the world 
despise ; 

For lucky rhymes to him were scrip and 
share, 

And mellow metres more than cent for 
cent; 

Nor could he understand how money 
breeds, 

Thought it a dead thing; yet himself 
could make 

The thing that is not as the thing that is. 

O had he lived! In our schoolbooks we 
say, 

Of those that held their heads above the 
crowd, 

They flourish’d then or then; but life in 
him 

Could scarce be said to flourish, only 
touch’d 

On such a time as goes before the leaf, 

When all the wood stands in a mist of 


green, 

And nothing perfect: yet the brook he 
loved, 

For which, in branding summers of 
Bengal, 

Or ev’n the sweet half-English Neil- 
gherry air 


I panted, seems, as I re-listen to it, 

Prattling the primrose fancies of the boy, 

To me that loved him; for ‘O brook,’ he 
says, 

‘O babbling brook,’ says Edmund in his 
rhyme, 

‘Whence come you?’ and the brook, why 
not? replies. 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
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By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


“Poor lad, he died at Florence, quite 
worn out, 

Travelling to Naples. There is Darnley 
bridge, 

It has more ivy; there the river; and 
there 

Stands Philip’s farm where brook and 
river meet. 


I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


“But Philip chatter’d more than brook 
or bird; 
Old Philip; all about the fields you 
caught 
His weary daylong chirping, like the dry 
High-elbow’d grigs that leap in summer 
grass. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
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“O darling Katie Willows, his one 

child! 

A maiden of our century, yet most meek; 

A daughter of our meadows, yet not 
coarse; 

Straight, but as lissome as a_ hazel 
wand; 

Her eyes a bashful azure, 
hair 

In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the 
shell 

Divides threefold to 
within. 


and her 


show the fruit 


“Sweet Katie, once I did her a good 
turn, 

Her and her far-off cousin and betrothed, 

James Willows, of one name and heart 


with her. 

For here I came, twenty years back—the 
week 

Before I parted with poor Edmund; 
cross’d 

By that old bridge which, half in ruins 
then, 

Still makes a hoary eyebrow for the 
gleam 

Beyond it, where the waters marry— 
cross’d, 


Whistling a random bar of Bonny Doon, 

And push’d at Philip’s garden-gate. The 
gate, 

Half-parted from a weak and scolding 
hinge, 

Stuck; and he clamour’d from a case- 
ment, ‘Run’ 

To Katie somewhere in the walks below, 


‘Run, Katie!’ Katie never ran: she 
moved 

To meet me, winding under woodbine 
bowers, 


A little flutter’d, with her eyelids down, 
Fresh apple-blossom, blushing for a boon. 


“What was it? less of sentiment than 
sense 
Had Katie; not illiterate; nor of those 
Who dabbling in the fount of fictive 
tears, 
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And nursed by mealy-mouth’d philan- 
thropies, 

Divorce the Feeling from her mate the 
Deed. 


“She told me. She and James had 
quarrell’d. Why? 
What cause of quarrel? None, she said, 


no cause: 

James had no cause: but when I prest 
the cause, 

I learnt that James had flickering jeal- 
ousies 

Which anger’d her. Who anger’d James? 
I said. 

But Katie snatch’d her eyes at once from 
mine, 

And sketching with her slender pointed 
foot 


Some figure like a wizard’s pentagram 
On garden gravel, let my query pass 
Unclaim’d, in flushing silence, till I ask’d 
If James were coming. ‘Coming every 
day,’ 

She answer’d, ‘ever longing to explain, 
But evermore her father came across 
With some long-winded tale, and broke 


him short; 

And James departed vex’d with him and 
her.’ 

How could I help her? ‘Would I—was 
it wrong?’ 


(Clasp’d hands and that petitionary grace 

Of sweet seventeen subdued me ere she 
spoke) 

‘O would I take her father for one hour, 

For one half-hour, and let him talk to 
me!’ 

And even while she spoke, I saw where 
James 

Made toward us, like a wader in the 
surf, 

Beyond the brook, waist-deep in meadow- 
sweet. 


“O Katie, what I suffer’d for your 
sake! 
For in I went, and call’d old Philip out 
To show the farm; full willingly he rose: 
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He led me thro’ the short sweet-smelling 


lanes 

Of his wheat-suburb, babbling as he 
went. 

He praised his land, his horses, his 
machines; 


He praised his ploughs, his cows, his 
hogs, his dogs; 

He praised his hens, his geese, his guinea- 
hens; 

His pigeons, who in session on their roofs 

Approved him, bowing at their own 
deserts: 

Then from the plaintive mother’s teat he 
took 

Her blind and shuddering puppies, nam- 
ing each, 

And naming those, his friends, for whom 
they were: 

Then cross’d the common into Darnley 
chase 

To show Sir Arthur’s deer. In copse and 
fern 

Twinkled the innumerable ear and tail. 

Then, seated on a serpent-rooted beech, 

He pointed out a pasturing colt, and said: 

“That was the four-year-old I sold the 
Squire.’ 

And there he told a long long-winded tale 

Of how the Squire had seen the colt at 
grass, 

And how it was the thing his daughter 
wish’d, 

And how he sent the bailiff to the farm 

To learn the price, and what the price he 
ask’d, 

And how the bailiff swore that he was 
mad, 

But he stood firm; and so the matter 
hung; 

He gave them line: and five days after 
that 

He met the bailiff at the Golden Fleece, 

Who then and there had offer’d some- 
thing more, 

But he stood firm; and so the matter 
hung; 

He knew the man; the colt would fetch 
its price; 
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He gave them line: and how by chance at 
last 

(It may be May or April, he forgot, 

The last of April or the first of May) 

He found the bailiff riding by the farm, 

And, talking from the point, he drew 
him in, 

And there he mellow’d all his heart with 
ale, 

Until they closed a bargain, hand in hand. 


“Then, while I breathed in sight of 

haven, he, 

Poor fellow, could he help it? recom- 
menced, 

And ran thro’ all the coltish chronicle, 

Wild Will, Black Bess, Tantivy, Tallyho, 

Reform, White Rose, Bellerophon, the 
Jilt, 

Arbaces, and Phenomenon, and the rest, 

Till, not to die a listener, I arose, 

And with me Philip, talking still; and so 

We turn’d our foreheads from the falling 
sun, 

And following our own shadows thrice 
as long 

As when they follow’d us from Philip’s 
door, 

Arrived, and found the sun of sweet con- 
tent 

Re-risen in Katie’s eyes, and all things 
well. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance 
Among my skimming swallows, 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
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Yes, men may come and go; and these 
are gone, 

All gone. My dearest brother, Edmund, 
sleeps, 

Not by the well-known stream and rustic 
spire, 

But unfamiliar Arno, and the dome 

Of Brunelleschi; sleeps in peace: and he, 

Poor Philip, of all his lavish waste of 
words 

Remains the lean P. W. on his tomb: 

I scraped the lichen from it: Katie walks 

By the long wash of Australasian seas 

Far off, and holds her head to other stars, 

And breathes in converse seasons. All 
are gone.” 


So Lawrence Aylmer, seated on a stile 
In the long hedge, and rolling in his mind 
Old waifs of rhyme, and bowing o’er the 

brook 
A tonsured head in middle age forlorn, 
Mused, and was mute. On a sudden a 
low breath 
Of tender air made tremble in the hedge 
The fragile bindweed-bells and briony 


rings; 

And he look’d up. There stood a maiden 
near, 

Waiting to pass. In much amaze he 
stared 


On eyes a bashful azure, and on hair 

In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the 
shell 

Divides threefold to 
within: 

Then, wondering, ask’d her “Are you 
from the farm?” 

“Yes,” answer’d she. “Pray stay a little: 
pardon me; 


show the fruit 


What do they call you?” “Katie.” 
“That were strange. 
What surname?” “Willows.” “No!” 


“That is my name.” 

“Indeed!” and here he look’d so self- 
perplex’d 

That Katie laugh’d, and laughing blush’d, 
till he 
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Laugh’d also, but as one before he wakes, 

Who feels a glimmering strangeness in 
his dream. 

Then looking at her; “Too happy, fresh 
and fair, 

Too fresh and fair in our sad world’s 
best bloom, 

To be the ghost of one who bore your 
name 

About these meadows, twenty years ago.” 


“Have you not heard?” said Katie, 

“we came back. 

We bought the farm we tenanted before. 

Am I so like her? so they said on board. 

Sir, if you knew her in her English days, 

My mother, as it seems you did, the days 

That most she loves to talk of, come with 
me. 

My brother James is in the harvest-field: 

But she—you will be welcome—O, come 
in!” 


Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington 


Bury the Great Duke 
With an empire’s lamentation; 
Let us bury the Great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a 
mighty nation; 
Mourning when their leaders fall, 
Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 


Where shall we lay the man whom we 
deplore? 

Here, in streaming London’s central 
roar. 

Let the sound of those he wrought for, 

And the feet of those he fought for, 

Echo around his bones for evermore. 


Lead out the pageant: sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long, long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it 
grow, 
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And let the mournful martial music 
blow; 
The last great Englishman is low. 


Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 

Remembering all his greatness in the 
past, 

No more in soldier fashion will he greet 

With lifted hand the gazer in the street. 

O friends, our chief state-oracle is mute! 

Mourn for the man of long-enduring 
blood, 

The statesman-warrior, moderate, reso- 
lute, 

Whole in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 

Yet clearest of ambitious crime, 

Our greatest yet with least pretence, 

Great in council and great in war, 

Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all men 
drew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fallen at length that tower of strength 

Which stood four-square to all the winds 
that blew! 

Such was he whom we deplore. 

The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er. 

The great World-victor’s victor will be 
seen no more. 


All is over and done, 

Render thanks to the Giver, 
England, for thy son. 

Let the bell be toll’d. 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

And render him to the mould. 
Under the cross of gold 

That shines over city and river, 
There he shall rest forever 
Among the wise and the bold. 

Let the bell be toll’d, 

And a reverent people behold 

The towering car, the sable steeds. 
Bright let it be with its blazon’d deeds, 
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Dark in its funeral fold. 

Let the bell be toll’d, 

And a deeper knell in the heart be 
knoll’d; 

And the sound of the sorrowing anthem 
roll’d 

Thro’ the dome of the golden cross; 

And the volleying cannon thunder his 
loss; 

He knew their voices of old. 

For many a time in many a clime 

His captain’s-ear has heard them boom 

Bellowing victory, bellowing doom. 

When he with those deep voices wrought, 

Guarding realms and kings from shame, 

With those deep voices our dead captain 
taught 

The tyrant, and asserts his claim 

In that dread sound to the great name 

Which he has worn so pure of blame, 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well-attemper’d frame. 

O civic muse, to such a name, 

To such a name for ages long, 

To such a name, 

Preserve a broad approach of fame, 

And ever-echoing avenues of song! 


“Who is he that cometh, like an honour’d 
guest, 

With banner and with music, with sol- 
dier and with priest, 

With a nation weeping, and breaking on 
my rest ?”— 

Mighty Seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous 
man, 

The greatest sailor since our world be- 


an. 
Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 


To thee the greatest soldier comes; 
For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 
His foes were thine; he kept us free; 
O, give him welcome, this is he 
Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee; 

For this is England’s greatest son, 
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He that gain’d a hundred fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun; 

This is he that far away 

Against the myriads of Assaye 

Clash’d with his fiery few and won; 

And underneath another sun, 

Warring on a later day, 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 

The treble works, the vast designs 

Of his labour’d rampart-lines, 

Where he greatly stood at bay, 

Whence he issued forth anew, 

And ever great and greater grew, 

Beating from the wasted vines 

Back to France her banded swarms, 

Back to France with countless blows, 

Till o’er the hills her eagles flew 

Beyond the Pyrenean pines, 

Follow’d up in valley and glen 

With blare of bugle, clamour of men, 

Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring on her foes, 

Such a war had such a close. 

Again their ravening eagle rose 

In anger, wheel’d on Europe-shadowing 
wings, 

And barking for the throne of kings; 

Till one that sought but Duty’s iron 
crown 

On that loud Sabbath shook the spoiler 
down; 

A day of onsets of despair! 

Dash’d on every rocky square, 

Their surging charges foam’d themselves 
away; 

Last, the Prussian trumpet blew; 

Thro’ the long-tormented air 

Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and 
overthrew. 

So great a soldier taught us there 

What long-enduring hearts could do 

In that world-earthquake, Waterloo! 

Mighty Seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 
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If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by 
thine! 

And thro’ the centuries let a people’s 
voice 

In full acclaim, 

A people’s voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 

A people’s voice, when they rejoice 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

Attest their great commander’s claim 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to 
him, 

Eternal honour to his name. 


A people’s voice! we are a people yet. 

Tho’ all men else their nobler dreams 
forget, 

Confused by brainless mobs and lawless 
Powers, 

Thank Him who isled us here, and 
roughly set 

His Briton in blown seas and storming 
showers, 

We have a voice with which to pay the 
debt 

Of boundless love and reverence and 
regret 

To those great men who fought, and 
kept it ours. 

And keep it ours, O God, from brute 


control! 

O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, 
the soul 

Of Europe, keep our noble England 
whole, 

And save the one true seed of freedom 
sown 

Betwixt a people and their ancient 
throne, 

That sober freedom out of which there 
springs 

Our loyal passion for our temperate 
kings! 


For, saving that, ye help to save man- 
kind 

Till public wrong be crumbled into dust, 

And drill the raw world for the march 
of mind, 
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Till crowds at length be sane and crowns 
be just. 

But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 

Remember him who led your hosts; 

He bade you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannons moulder on the seaward 
wall; 

His voice is silent in your council-hall 

For ever; and whatever tempests lour 

For ever silent; even if they broke 

In thunder, silent; yet remember all 

He spoke among you, and the Man who 


spoke; 

Who never sold the truth to serve the 
hour, 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God for 
power; 

Who let the turbid streams of rumour 
flow 

Thro’ either babbling world of high and 
low; 

Whose life was work, whose language 
rife 


With rugged maxims hewn from life; 

Who never spoke against a foe; 

Whose eighty winters freeze with one 
rebuke 

All great self-seekers trampling on the 
right. 

Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred 
named; 

Truth-lover was our English Duke! 

Whatever record leap to light 

He never shall be shamed. 


Lo! the leader in these glorious wars 

Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 

Follow’d by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hands 

Lavish Honour shower’d all her stars, 

And affluent Fortune emptied all her 
horn. 

Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rough island- 
story 

The path of duty was the way to glory. 

He that walks it, only thirsting 
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For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle burst- 
ing 

Into glossy purples, which out-redden 

All voluptuous garden-roses. 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story 

The path of duty was the way to glory. 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and 
hands, 

Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has 
won 

His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty 
scaled 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and 
sun. 

Such was he: his work is done. 

But while the races of mankind endure 

Let his great example stand 

Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman 
pure; 

Till in all lands and thro’ all human 
story 

The path of duty be the way to glory. 

And let the land whose hearths he saved 
from shame 

For many and many an age proclaim 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

And when the long-illumined cities flame, 

Their ever-loyal iron leader’s fame, 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to 
him, 

Eternal honour to his name. 


Peace, his triumph will be sung 

By some yet unmoulded tongue 

Far on in summers that we shall not see. 

Peace, it is a day of pain 

For one about whose patriarchal knee 

Late the little children clung. 

O peace, it is a day of pain 

For one upon whose hand and heart and 
brain 

Once the weight and fate of Europe 
hung. 
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Ours the pain, be his the gain! 

More than is of man’s degree 

Must be with us, watching here 

At this, our great solemnity. 

Whom we see not we revere; 

We revere, and we refrain 

From talk of battles loud and vain, 

And bawling memories all too free 

For such a wise humility 

As befits a solemn fane: 

We revere, and while we hear 

‘The tides of Music’s golden sea 

Setting toward eternity, 

Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 

Until we doubt not that for one so 
true 

There must be other nobler work to 
do 

Than when he fought at Waterloo, 

And victor he must ever be. 

For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 

And break the shore, and evermore 

Make and break, and work their will, 

Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads 
roll 

Round us, each with different powers, 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul? 

On God and Godlike men we build our 
trust. 

Hush, the Dead March wails in the peo- 
ple’s ears; 

The dark crowd moves, and there are 
sobs and tears; 

The black earth yawns; the mortal dis- 
appears; 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 

He is gone who seem’d so great.— 

Gone, but nothing can bereave him 

Of the force he made his own 

Being here, and we believe him 

Something far advanced in State, 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave 
him. 

Speak no more of his renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him, 

God accept him, Christ receive him! 
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The Charge of the Light Brigade 


Ha tr a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
“Forward the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns!” he said. 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


“Forward, the Light Brigade!” 
Was there a man dismay’d? 
Not tho’ the soldier krew 

Some one had blunder’d. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die: 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of hell re 
Rode the six hundreds et 
Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d as they turn’d in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wonder’d. 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel’d from the sabre-stroke 
Shatter’d and sunder’d. 
Then they rode back, but not— 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
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They that had fought so well 

Came thro’ the jaws of Death, 

Back from the mouth of Hell, 

All that was left of them, 
Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade, 

O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wonder’d. 

Honour the charge they made! 

Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 


The Revenge; A Ballad of the 
Fleet 


At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard 
Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a fluttered bird, came 
flying from far away; 

“Spanish ships of war at sea! we have 
sighted fifty-three!” 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: 
“?Fore God I am no coward; 

But I cannot meet them here, for my 
ships are out of gear, 

And the half my men are sick. 
fly, but follow quick. 

We are six ships of the line; can we 
fight with fifty-three?” 


I must 


Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: “I 
know you are no coward; 

You fly them for a moment to fight with 
them again. 

But I’ve ninety men and more that are 
lying sick ashore. 

I should count myself the coward if I left 
them, my Lord Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devil- 
doms of Spain.” 


So Lord Howard passed away with five 
ships of war that day, 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent 
summer heaven; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick 
men from the land 

Very carefully and slow, 
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Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down 
below: 

For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blessed him in their pain, that 
they were not left to Spain, 

To the thumb-screw and the stake, for 
the glory of the Lord. 


He had only a hundred seamen to work 
the ship and to fight 

And he sailed away from Flores till the 
Spaniard came in sight, 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon 
the weather bow. 

“Shall we fight or shall we fly? 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

For to fight is but to die! 

There'll be little of us left by the time 
this sun be set.” 

And Sir Richard said again: “We be all 
good English men. 

Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the 
children of the devil, 

For I never turned my back upon Don 
or devil yet.” 


Sir Richard spoke and he laughed, and 
we roared a hurrah, and so 

The little Revenge ran on sheer into the 
heart of the foe, 

With her hundred fighters on deck, and 
her ninety sick below; 

For half of their fleet to the right and 
half to the left were seen, 

And the little Revenge ran on thro’ the 
long sea-lane between. 


Thousands of their soldiers looked down 
from their decks and laughed, 

Thousands of their seamen made mock 
at the mad little craft 

Running on and on, till delayed 

By their mountain-like San Philip that, 
of fifteen hundred tons, 

And up-shadowing high above us with 
her yawning tiers of guns, 

Took the breath from our sails, and we 
stayed. 
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hung above us like a cloud 

Whence the thunderbolt will fall 

Long and loud, 

Four galleons drew away 

From the Spanish fleet that day, 

And two upon the larboard and two upon 
the starboard lay, 

And the battle-thunder broke from them 
all. 


But anon the great San Philip, she be- 
thought herself and went, 

Having that within her womb that had 
left her ill content; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and 
they fought us hand to hand, 

For a dozen times they came with their 
pikes and musqueteers, 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as 
a dog that shakes his ears 

When he leaps from the water to the 
land. 


And the sun went down, and the stars 
came out far over the summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of 
the one and the fifty-three. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, 
their high-built galleons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, 
with her battle-thunder and flame: 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, 
drew back with her dead and her 
shame. 

For some were sunk and many were shat- 
tered, and so could fight us no 
more— 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this 
in the world before? 


For he said, “Fight on! fight on!” 

Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck; 

And it chanced that, when half of the 
short summer night was gone, 

With a grisly wound to be dressed he had 
left the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing 
it suddenly dead, 
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And himself he was wounded again in 
the side and the head, 
And he said, “Fight on! fight on!” 


And the night went down, and the sun 
smiled out far over the summer sea, 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides 
lay round us all in a ring; 

But they dared not touch us again, for 
they feared that we still could sting, 

So they watched what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were 
slain, 

And half of the rest of us maimed for 
life 

In the crash of the cannonades and the 
desperate strife: 

And the sick men down in the hold were 
most of them stark and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, 
and the powder was all of it spent; 

And the masts and the rigging were lying 
over the side; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English 
pride: 

“We have fought such a fight for a day 
and a night 

As may never be fought again! 

We have won great glory, my men! 

And a day less or more 

At sea or ashore, 

We die—does it matter when? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—sink 
her, split her in twain! 

Fall into the hands of God, not into the 
hands of Spain!” 


And the gunner said, “Ay, ay,” but the 
sea-men made reply: 

“We have children, we have wives, 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if 
we yield, to let us go; 

We shall live to fight again and to strike 
another blow.” 

And the lion there lay dying, and they 
yielded to the foe. 
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And the stately Spanish men to their 
flagship bore him then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, old 
Sir Richard caught at last, 

And they praised him to his face with 
their courtly foreign grace; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he 
cried: 

“T have fought for Queen and Faith like 
a valiant man and true; 

I have only done my duty as a man is 
bound to do. ; 

With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, die!” 

And he fell upon their decks, and he 
died. 


And they stared at the dead that had 
been so valiant and true, 

And had holden the power and glory of 
Spain so cheap 

That he dared her with one little ship 
and his English few; 

Was he devil or man? 
aught they knew, 

But they sank his body with honor down 
into the deep. 

And they manned the Revenge with a 
swarthier alien crew, 

And away she sailed with her loss, and 
longed for her own; 

When a wind from the lands they had 
ruined awoke from sleep, 

And the water began to heave and the 
weather to moan, 

And or ever that evening ended a great 
gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is raised 
by an earthquake grew, 

Till it smote on their hulls and their 
sails and their masts and their 
flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on 
the shot-shattered navy of Spain, 
And the little Revenge herself went down 

by the island crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 


He was devil for 
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To Virgil 
Roman Virgil, thou that singest 
Ilion’s lofty temples robed in fire, 
Ilion falling, Rome arising, 
wars, and filial faith, and Dido’s 


pyre; 


Landscape-lover, lord of language 
more than he that sang the “Works 
and Days,” 
All the chosen coin of fancy 
flashing out from many a golden 
phrase; 


Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 
tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and 
herd; 
All the charm of all the Muses 
often flowering in a lonely word; 


Poet of the happy Tityrus 
piping underneath his beechen bowers; 
Poet of the poet-satyr 
whom the laughing shepherd bound 
with flowers; 


Chanter of the Pollio, glorying 
in the blissful years again to be, 
Summers of the snakeless meadow, 
unlaborious earth and oarless sea; 


Thou that seest Universal 
Nature moved by Universal Mind; 
Thou majestic in thy sadness 
at the doubtful doom 
kind; 


of human 


Light among the vanish’d ages; 
star that gildest yet this phantom 
shore; 
Golden branch amid the shadows, 
kings and realms that pass to rise no 
more; 


Now thy Forum roars no longer, 
fallen every purple Cesar’s dome— 
Tho’ thine ocean-roll of rhythm 
sound forever of Imperial Rome— 
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Now the Rome of slaves hath perish’d, 
and the Rome of freemen holds her 
place, 
I, from out the Northern Island 
sunder’d once from all the human race, 


I salute thee, Mantovano, 

I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 

ever moulded by the lips of man. 


“Frater Ave Atque Vale” 


Row us out from Desenzano, to your 
Sirmione row! 

So they row’d, and there we landed— 
“O venusta Sirmio!” 

There to me thro’ all the groves of olive 
in the summer glow, 

There beneath the Roman ruin where the 
purple flowers grow, 

Came that “Ave atque Vale” of the 
Poet’s hopeless woe, 

Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, 

“Frater Ave atque Vale’—as we wan- 
der’d to and fro 
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Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the 
Garda Lake below 

Sweet Catullus’s all-but-island, olive- 
silvery Sirmio! 


Crossing the Bar 


SUNSET and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time 
and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have cross’d the bar. 


DR. JOHN BROWN (1810-1882) 
Rab and His Friends 


Four-AND-THIRTY years ago, Bob Ainslie and I were coming up 
Infirmary Street from the High School, our heads together, and our 
arms intertwisted, as only lovers and boys know how, or why. 

When we got to the top of the street, and turned north, we espied a 


crowd at the Tron Church. “A dog-fight!” shouted Bob, and was off; and 
so was I, both of us all but praying that it might not be over before we 
got up! and is not this boy-nature? and human nature too? and don’t 
we all wish a house on fire not to be out before we see it? Dogs like 
fighting; old Isaac says they “delight” in it, and for the best of all 
reasons ; and boys are not cruel because they like to see the fight. They 
see three of the great cardinal virtues of dog or man—courage, endurance, 
and skill—in intense action. This is very different from a love of making 
dogs fight, and enjoying, and aggravating, and making gain by their 
pluck. A boy—be he ever so fond himself of fighting, if he be a good 
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boy, hates and despises all this, but he would have run off with Bob and 
me fast enough: it is a natural, and a not wicked interest, that all boys 
and men have in witnessing intense energy in action. 

Does any curious and finely-ignorant woman wish to know, how 
Bob’s eye at a glance announced a dog-fight to his brain? He did not, 
he could not see the dogs fighting; it was a flash of an inference, a rapid 
induction. The crowd round a couple of dogs fighting, is a crowd, 
masculine mainly, with an occasional active, compassionate woman, flut- 
tering wildly round the outside, and using her tongue and her hands 
freely upon the men, as so many “brutes ;” it is a crowd annular, compact, 
and mobile; a crowd centripetal, having its eyes and its heads all bent 
downwards and inwards, to one common focus. 

Well, Bob and I are up, and find it is not over: a small, thoroughbred, 
white bull-terrier, is busy throttling a large shepherd’s dog, unaccustomed 
to war, but not to be trifled with. They are hard at it; the scientific 
little fellow doing his work in great style, his pastoral enemy fighting 
wildly, but with the sharpest of teeth and a great courage. Science and 
breeding, however, soon took their own; the Game Chicken, as the prema- 
ture Bob called him, working his way up, took his final grip of poor 
Yarrow’s throat,—and he lay gasping and done for. His master, a 
brown, handsome, big young shepherd from Tweedsmuir, would have 
liked to have knocked down any man, “drunk up Esil, or eaten a croco- 
dile,’ for that part, if he had a chance: it was no use kicking the little 
dog; that would only make him hold the closer. Many were the means 
shouted out in mouthfuls, of the best possible ways of ending it. 
*‘Water!’’ but there was none near, and many shouted for it who might 
have got it from the well at Blackfriars Wynd. “Bite the tail!” and a 
large, vague, benevolent, middle-aged man, more anxious than wise, with 
some struggle got the bushy end of Yarrow’s tail into his ample mouth, 
and bit it with all his might. This was more than enough for the much- 
enduring, much-perspiring shepherd, who, with a gleam of joy over his 
broad visage, delivered a terrific facer upon our large, vague, benevolent, 
middle-aged friend,—who went down like a shot. 

Still the Chicken holds; death not far off. “Snuff! a pinch of snuff!” 
observed sharply a calm, highly-dressed young buck, with an eye-glass 
in his eye. “Snuff, indeed!” growled the angry crowd, affronted and 
glaring. “Snuff! a pinch of snuff!’ again observes the buck, but with 
more urgency; whereon were produced several open boxes, and from a 
mull which may have been at Culloden, he took a pinch, knelt down, and 
presented it to the nose of the Chicken. The laws of physiology and of 
snuff take their course; the Chicken sneezes, and Yarrow is free! 
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The young pastoral giant stalks off with Yarrow in his arms,— 
comforting him. 

But the Chicken’s blood is up, and his soul unsatisfied; he grips the 
first dog he meets, but discovering she is not a dog, in Homeric phrase, 
he makes a brief sort of amende, and is off. The boys, with Bob and me 
at their head, are after him; down Niddry Street he goes, bent on mis- 
chief; up the Cowgate like an arrow—Bob and I, and our small men, 
panting behind. 

There, under the large arch of the South Bridge, is a huge mastiff, 
sauntering down the middle of the causeway, as if with his hands in his 
pockets : he is old, grey, brindled; as big as a little Highland bull, and has 
the Shakesperian dewlaps shaking as he goes. 

The Chicken makes straight at him, and fastens on his throat. To 
our astonishment, the great creature does nothing but stand still, hold 
himself up, and roar—yes, roar; a long, serious, remonstrative roar. 
How is this? BobandI are up tothem. He is muzzled! The bailies had 
proclaimed a general muzzling, and his master, studying strength and 
economy mainly, had encompassed his huge jaws in a home-made ap- 
paratus, constructed out of the leather of some ancient breechin. His 
mouth was open as far as it could; his lips curled up in rage—a sort of 
terrible grin; his teeth gleaming, ready, from out of the darkness; the 
strap across his mouth tense as a bowstring; his whole frame stiff with 
indignation and surprise; his roar asking us all round, “Did you ever 
see the like of this?” He looked a statue of anger and astonishment, 
done in Aberdeen granite. 

We soon had a crowd: the Chicken held on. ‘‘A knife!” cried Bob; 
and a cobbler gave him his knife: you know the kind of knife, worn 
away obliquely to a point, and always keen. I put its edge to the tense 
leather; it ran before it; and then! one sudden jerk of that enormous 
head, a sort of dirty mist about his mouth, no noise,—and the bright and 
fierce little fellow is dropped, limp, and dead. A solemn pause; this 
was more than any of us had bargained for. I turned the little fellow 
over, and saw he was quite dead: the mastiff had taken him by the 
small of the back like a rat, and broken it. 

He looked down at his victim appeased, ashamed, and amazed; 
snuffed him all over, stared at him, and taking a sudden thought, turned 
round and trotted off. Bob took the dead dog up, and said, “John, we'll 
bury him after tea.’ “Yes,” said I; and was off after the mastiff. He 
made up the Cowgate at a rapid swing: he had forgotten some engage- 


ment. He turned up the Candlemaker Row, and stopped at the Harrow 
Inn. 
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There was a carrier’s cart ready to start, and a keen, thin, impatient, 
black-a-vised little man, his hand at his grey horse’s head, looking about 
angrily for something. “Rab, ye thief!” said he, aiming a kick at my great 
friend, who drew cringing up, and avoiding the heavy shoe with more 
agility than dignity, and watching his master’s eye, slunk dismayed under 
the cart,—his ears down, and as much as he had of tail down too. 

What a man this must be—thought I—to whom my tremendous hero 
turns tail! The carrier saw the muzzle hanging, cut and useless, from 
his neck, and I eagerly told him the story, which Bob and I always 
thought, and still think, Homer, or King David, or Sir Walter, alone 
were worthy to rehearse. The severe little man was mitigated, and 
condescended to say, “Rab, my man, puir Rabbie,”—-whereupon the 
stump of a tail rose up, the ears were cocked, the eyes filled, and were 
comforted; the two friends were reconciled. ‘“Hupp!” and a stroke of 
the whip were given to Jess; and off went the three. 


Bob and I buried the Game Chicken that night (we hadn’t much of 
a tea) in the back-green of his house, in Melville Street, No. 17, with 
considerable gravity and silence; and being at the time in the Iliad, and, 
like all boys, Trojans, we called him, of course, Hector. 


Six years have passed,—a long time for a boy and a dog: Bob Ainslie 
is off to the wars; | am a medical student, and clerk at Minto House 
Hospital. 

Rab I saw almost every week, on the Wednesday; and we had much 
pleasant intimacy. I found the way to his heart by frequent scratching 
of his huge head, and an occasional bone. When I did not notice him 
he would plant himself straight before me, and stand wagging that bud 
of a tail, and looking up, with his head a little to the one side. His 
master I occasionally saw; he used to call me “Maister John,” but was 
laconic as any Spartan. 

One fine October afternoon, I was leaving the hospital, when I saw 
the large gate open, and in walked Rab, with that great and easy saunter 
of his. He looked as if taking general possession of the place; like the 
Duke of Wellington entering a subdued city, satiated with victory and 
peace. After him came Jess, now white from age, with her cart; and 
in it a woman, carefully wrapped up,—the carrier leading the horse 
anxiously, and looking back. When he saw me, James (for his name was 
James Noble) made a curt and grotesque “boo,” and said, ““Maister John, 
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this is the mistress; she’s got a trouble in her breest—some kind o’ an 
income we’re thinkin’.” 

By this time I saw the woman’s face; she was sitting on a sack filled 
with straw, her husband’s plaid round her, and his big-coat, with its large 
white metal buttons, over her feet. I never saw a more unforgetable 
face—pale, serious, lonely,1 delicate, sweet, without being what we call 
fine. She looked sixty, and had on a mutch, white as snow, with its black 
ribbon; her silvery smooth hair setting off her dark-grey eyes—eyes such 
as one sees only twice or thrice in a lifetime, full of suffering, but full 
also of the overcoming of it; her eye-brows black and delicate, and her 
mouth firm, patient, and contented, which few mouths ever are. 

As I have said, I never saw a more beautiful countenance, or one 
more subdued to settled quiet. ‘‘Ailie,’”’ said James, “this is Maister John, 
the young doctor; Rab’s freend, ye ken. We often speak aboot you, 
doctor.”” She smiled, and made a movement, but said nothing; and 
prepared to come down, putting her plaid aside and rising. Had Solomon, 
in all his glory, been handing down the Queen of Sheba at his palace 
gate, he could not have done it more daintily, more tenderly, more like 
a gentleman, than did James the Howgate carrier, when he lifted down 
Ailie, his wife. The contrast of his small, swarthy, weatherbeaten, keen, 
worldly face to hers—pale, subdued, and beautiful—was something 
wonderful. Rab looked on concerned and puzzled, but ready for any- 
thing that might turn up,—were it to strangle the nurse, the porter, or 
even me. Ailie and he seemed great friends. 

“As I was sayin’, she’s got a kind o’ trouble in her breest, doctor ; wull 
ye tak’ a look at it?’ We walked into the consulting-room, all four; Rab 
grim and comic, willing to be happy and confidential if cause could be 
shown, willing also to be quite the reverse, on the same terms. Ailie sat 
down, undid her open gown and her lawn handkerchief round her neck, 
and, without a word, showed me her right breast. I looked at and 
examined it carefully,—she and James watching me, and Rab eyeing all 
three. What could I say? there it was, that had once been so soft, 
so shapely, so white, so gracious and bountiful, “so full of all blessed 
conditions,”—hard as a stone, a centre of horrid pain, making that 
pale face, with its grey, lucid, reasonable eyes, and its sweet resolved 
mouth, express the full measure of suffering overcome. Why was that 
gentle, modest, sweet woman, clean and lovable, condemned by God to 
bear such a burden? 

I got her away to bed. “May Rab and me bide?” said James. “You 


*It is not easy giving this look by one word; it was expressive of her being so much 
of her life alone. 
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may; and Rab, if he will behave himself.” ‘“I’se warrant he’s do that, 
doctor ;” and in slunk the faithful beast. I wish you could have seen him. 
There are no such dogs now: he belonged to a lost tribe. As I have said, 
he was brindled, and grey like Aberdeen granite; his hair short, hard, 
and close, like a lion’s; his body thick set like a little bull—a sort of 
compressed Hercules of a dog. He must have been ninety pounds’ weight, 
at the least; he had a large blunt head; his muzzle black as night; his 
mouth blacker than any night, a tooth or two—being all he had— 
gleaming out of his jaws of darkness. His head was scarred with the 
records of old wounds, a sort of series of fields of battle all over it; 
one eye out, one ear cropped as close as was Archbishop Leighton’s 
father’s—but for different reasons,—the remaining eye had the power of 
two; and above it, and in constant communication with it, was a tattered 
rag of an ear, which was for ever unfurling itself, like an old flag; and 
then that bud of a tail, about one inch long, if it could in any sense be 
said to be long, being as broad as long—the mobility, the instantaneous- 
ness of that bud was very funny and surprising, and its expressive 
twinklings and winkings, the intercommunications between the eye, the 
ear, and it, were of the subtlest and swiftest. Rab had the dignity and 
simplicity of great size; and having fought his way all along the road to 
absolute supremacy, he was as mighty in his own line as Julius Cesar or 
the Duke of Wellington; and he had the gravity ! of all great fighters. 

You must have often observed the likeness of certain men to certain 
animals, and of certain dogs to men. Now, I never looked at Rab with- 
out thinking of the great Baptist preacher, Andrew Fuller.2 The same 
large, heavy, menacing, combative, sombre, honest countenance, the same 
inevitable eye, the same look,—as of thunder asleep, but ready,—neither 
a dog nor a man to be trifled with. 

Next day, my master, the surgeon, examined Ailie. There was no 
doubt it must kill her, and soon. It could be removed—it might never 
return—it would give her speedy relief—she should have it done. She 
curtsied, looked at James, and said, “When?” “Tomorrow,” said the 
kind surgeon, a man of few words. She and James and Rab and I 


4A Highland game-keeper, when asked why a certain terrier, of singular pluck, was 
so much graver than the other dogs, said, “Oh, Sir, life’s full o’ sairiousness to him— 
he just never can get enuff o’ fechtin’.” 

2Fuller was in early life, when a farmer lad at Soham, famous as a boxer; not 
quarrelsome, but not without “the stern delight” a man of strength and courage feels 
in the exercise. Dr. Charles Stewart, of Dunearn, whose rare gifts and graces as a 
physician, a divine, a scholar, and a gentleman, live only in the memory of those few 
who knew and survive him, liked to tell how Mr. Fuller used to say, that when he was 
in the pulpit, and saw a buirdly man, he would instinctively draw himself up, measure 
his imaginary antagonist, and forecast how he would deal with him, his hands mean- 
while condensing into fists. He must have been a hard hitter if he boxed as he 
preached—what “The Fancy” would call “an ugly customer. 
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retired. I noticed that he and she spoke little, but seemed to anticipate 
everything in each other. The following day, at noon, the students came 
in, hurrying up the great stair. At the first landing-place, on a small 
well-known black board, was a bit of paper fastened by wafers, and many 
remains of old wafers beside it. On the paper were the words, “An 
operation to-day. J.B. Clerk.” 

Up ran the youths, eager to secure good places: in they crowded, full 
of interest and talk. ‘What's the case?” ‘‘Which side is it?” 

Don’t think them heartless; they are neither better nor worse than 
you or I: they get over their professional horrors, and into their proper 
work; and in them pity—as an emotion, ending in itself or at best in 
tears and a long-drawn breath, lessens, while pity as a motive, is quick- 
ened, and gains power and purpose. It is well for poor human nature 
that it is so. 

The operating theatre is crowded; much talk and fun, and all the cor- 
diality and stir of youth. The surgeon with his staff of assistants is 
there. In comes Ailie: one look at her quiets and abates the eager stu- 
dents. That beautiful old woman is too much for them; they sit down, 
and are dumb, and gaze at her. These rough boys feel the power of her 
presence. She walks in quickly, but without haste; dressed in her mutch, 
her neckerchief, her white dimity shortgown, her black bombazeen petti- 
coat, showing her white worsted stockings and her carpet-shoes. Behind 
her was James, with Rab. James sat down in the distance, and took 
that huge and noble head between his knees. Rab looked perplexed and 
dangerous; for ever cocking his ear and dropping it as fast. 

Ailie stepped up on a seat, and laid herself on the table, as her friend 
the surgeon told her; arranged herself, gave a rapid look at James, shut 
her eyes, rested herself on me, and took my hand. The operation was 
at once begun; it was necessarily slow; and chloroform—one of God’s 
best gifts to his suffering children—was then unknown. The surgeon 
did his work. The pale face showed its pain, but was still and silent. 
Rab’s soul was working within him; he saw that something strange was 
going on,—blood flowing from his mistress, and she suffering; his ragged 
ear was up, and importunate; he growled and gave now and then a sharp 
impatient yelp; he would have like to have done something to that man. 
But James had him firm, and gave him a glower from time to time, and 
an intimation of a possible kick ;—all the better for James, it kept his 
eye and his mind off Ailie. 

It is over: she is dressed, steps gently and decently down from the 
table, looks for James; then, turning to the surgeon and the students, 
she curtsies,—and in a low, clear voice, begs their pardon if she has 
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behaved ill. The students—all of us—wept like children; the surgeon 
happed her up carefully,—and, resting on James and me, Ailie went to 
her room, Rab following. We put her to bed. James took off his heavy 
shoes, crammed with tackets, heel-capt and toe-capt, and put them care- 
fully under the table, saying, “Maister John, I’m for nane o’ yer strynge 
nurse bodies for Ailie. Ill be her nurse, and on my stockin’ soles I'll 
gang about as canny as pussy.” And so he did; and handy and clever, 
and swift and tender as any woman, was that horny-handed, snell, per- 
emptory little man. Everything she got he gave her: he seldom slept; 
and often I saw his small, shrewd eyes out of the darkness, fixed on her. 
As before, they spoke little. 

Rab behaved well, never moving, showing us how meek and gentle 
he could be, and occasionally, in his sleep, letting us know that he was 
demolishing some adversary. He took a walk with me every day, gen- 
erally to the Candlemaker Row; but he was sombre and mild; declined 
doing battle, though some fit cases offered, and indeed submitted to sun- 
dry indignities; and was always very ready to turn, and came faster 
back, and trotted up the stair with much lightness, and went straight to 
that door. 

Jess, the mare—now white—had been sent, with her weather-worn 
cart, to Howgate, and had doubtless her own dim and placid meditations 
and confusions, on the absence of her master and Rab, and her unnatural 
freedom from the road and her cart. 

For some days Ailie did well. The wound healed “by the first inten- 
tion ;”’ as James said, “Oor Ailie’s skin’s ower clean to beil.”” The stu- 
dents came in quiet and anxious, and surrounded her bed. She said she 
liked to see their young, honest faces. The surgeon dressed her, and 
spoke to her in his own short kind way, pitying her through his eyes, 
Rab and James outside the circle,—Rab being now reconciled, and even 
cordial, and having made up his mind that as yet nobody required worry- 
ing, but, as you may suppose, semper paratus. 

So far well: but, four days after the operation, my patient had a 
sudden and long shivering, a ‘“‘groofin’,” as she called it. I saw her soon 
after; her eyes were too bright, her cheek coloured; she was restless, 
and ashamed of being so; the balance was lost; mischief had begun. On 
looking at the wound, a blush of red told the secret: her pulse was rapid, 
her breathing anxious and quick, she wasn’t herself, as she said, and was 
vexed at her restlessness. We tried what we could. James did every- 
thing, was everywhere; never in the way, never out of it; Rab subsided 
under the table into a dark place, and was motionless, all but his eye, 
which followed every one. Ailie got worse; began to wander in her 
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mind, gently; was more demonstrative in her ways to James, rapid in 
her questions, and sharp at times. He was vexed, and said, “She was 
never that way afore; no, never.” For a time she knew her head was 
wrong, and was always asking our pardon—the dear, gentle old woman: 
then delirium set in strong, without pause. Her brain gave way, and 
that terrible spectacle, 


“The intellectual power, through words and things, 
Went sounding on its dim and perilous way ;” 


she sang bits of old songs and Psalms, stopping suddenly, mingling the 
Psalms of David, and the diviner words of his Son and Lord, with 
homely odds and ends and scraps of ballads. 

Nothing more touching, or in a sense more strangely beautiful, did 
T ever witness. Her tremulous, rapid, affectionate, eager Scotch voice,— 
the swift, aimless, bewildered mind, the baffled utterance, the bright and 
perilous eye; some wild words, some household cares, something for 
James, the names of the dead, Rab called rapidly and in a “fremyt” 
voice, and he starting up, surprised, and slinking off as if he were to 
blame somehow, or had been dreaming he heard. Many eager questions 
and beseechings which James and I could make nothing of, and on which 
she seemed to set her all and then sink back ununderstood. It was very 
sad, but better than many things that are not called sad. James hov- 
ered about, put out and miserable, but active and exact as ever; read 
to her, when there was a lull, short bits from the Psalms, prose and 
metre, chanting the latter in his own rude and serious way, showing great 
knowledge of the fit words, bearing up like a man, and doating over her 
as his “ain Ailie.” ‘‘Ailie) ma woman!” ‘Ma ain bonnie wee dawtie!” 

The end was drawing on: the golden bowl was breaking; the silver 
cord was fast being loosed—that animula, blandula, vagula, hospes, 
comesque, was about to flee. The body and the soul—companions for 
sixty years—were being sundered, and taking leave. She was walking, 
alone, through the valley of that shadow, into which one day we must 
all enter,—and yet she was not alone, for we know whose rod and staff 
were comforting her. 

One night she had fallen quiet, and as we hoped, asleep; her eyes were 
shut. We put down the gas, and sat watching her. Suddenly she sat up 
in bed, and taking a bedgown which was lying on it rolled up, she held 
it eagerly to her breast,—to the right side. We could see her eyes bright 
with a surprising tenderness and joy, bending over this bundle of clothes. 
She held it as a woman holds her sucking child; opening out her night- 
gown impatiently, and holding it close, and brooding over it, and mur- 
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muring foolish little words, as over one whom his mother comforteth, 
and who is sucking, and being satisfied. It was pitiful and strange to 
see her wasted dying look, keen and yet vague—her immense love. 
“Preserve me!” groaned James, giving way. And then she rocked back 
and forward, as if to make it sleep, hushing it, and wasting on it her 
infinite fondness. “‘Wae’s me, doctor; I declare she’s thinkin’ it’s that 
bairn.” “What bairn?” “The only bairn we ever had ; our wee Mysie, 
and she’s in the Kingdom, forty years and mair.” It was plainly true: 
the pain in the breast, telling its urgent story to a bewildered, ruined 
brain; it was misread and mistaken; it suggested to her the uneasiness 
of a breast full of milk, and then the child; and so again once more 
they were together, and she had her ain wee Mysie in her bosom. 

This was the close. She sunk rapidly; the delirium left her; but as 
she whispered, she was clean silly; it was the lightening before the final 
darkness. After having for some time lain still—her eyes shut, she said 
“James!” He came close to her, and lifting up her calm, clear, beautiful 
eyes, she gave him a long look, turned to me kindly but shortly, looked 
for Rab but could not see him, then turned to her husband again, as if 
she would never leave off looking, shut her eyes, and composed herself. 
She lay for some time breathing quick, and passed away so gently, that 
when we thought she was gone, James, in his old-fashioned way, held 
the mirror to her face. After a long pause, one small spot of dimness 
was breathed out; it vanished away, and never returned, leaving the 
blank clear darkness of the mirror without a stain. “What is our life? 
it is even a vapour, which appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away.” 

Rab all this time had been full awake and motionless: he came for- 
ward beside us: Ailie’s hand, which James had held, was hanging down; 
it was soaked with his tears; Rab licked it all over carefully, looked at 
her, and returned to his place under the table. 

James and I sat, I don’t know how long, but for some time,—saying 
nothing: he started up abruptly, and with some noise went to the table, 
and putting his right fore and middle fingers each into a shoe, pulled 
them out, and put them on, breaking one of the leather latchets, and 
muttering in anger, “I never did the like o’ that afore!” 

I believe he never did; nor after either. “Rab!” he said roughly, and 
pointing with his thumb to the bottom of the bed. Rab leapt up, and 
settled himself; his head and eye to the dead face. “Maister John, ye’ll 
wait for me,” said the carrier; and disappeared in the darkness, thun- 
dering down stairs in his heavy shoes, I ran to a front window: there 
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he was, already round the house, and out at the gate, fleeing like a 
shadow. 

I was afraid about him, and yet not afraid; so I sat down beside 
Rab, and being wearied, fell asleep. I awoke from a sudden noise out- 
side. It was November, and there had been a heavy fall of snow. Rab 
was in statu quo; he heard the noise too, and plainly knew it, but never 
moved. I looked out; and there, at the gate, in the dim morning— 
for the sun was not up, was Jess and the cart,—a cloud of steam rising 
from the old mare. I did not see James; he was already at the door, 
and came up the stairs, and met me. It was less than three hours since 
he left, and he must have posted out—who knows how?—to Howgate, 
full nine miles off; yoked Jess, and driven her astonished into town. 
He had an armful of blankets, and was streaming with perspiration. 
He nodded to me, spread out on the floor two pairs of old clean blankets, 
having at their corners, “A. G., 1794,” in large letters in red worsted. 
These were the initials of Alison Graeme, and James may have looked 
in at her from without—unseen but not unthought of—when he was 
“wat, wat, and weary,” and had walked many a mile over the hills, and 
seen her sitting, while ‘a’ the lave were sleepin’;’ and by the firelight 
putting her name on the blankets for her ain James’s bed. He motioned 
Rab down, and taking his wife in his arms, laid her in the blankets, and 
happed her carefully and firmly up, leaving the face uncovered; and 
then lifting her, he nodded again sharply to me, and with a resolved but 
utterly miserable face, strode along the passage, and down stairs, fol- 
lowed by Rab. I also followed, with a light; but he didn’t need it. I 
went out, holding stupidly the light in my hand in the frosty air; we 
were soon at the gate. I could have helped him, but I saw he was not 
to be meddled with, and he was strong, and did not need it. He laid 
her down as tenderly, as safely, as he had lifted her out ten days before 
—as tenderly as when he had her first in his arms when she was only 
“A, G.,”—sorted her, leaving that beautiful sealed face open to the 
heavens; and then taking Jess by the head, he moved away. He did 
not notice me, neither did Rab, who presided alone behind the cart. 

I stood till they passed through the long shadow of the College, and 
turned up Nicolson Street. I heard the solitary cart sound through the 
streets, and die away and come again; and I returned, thinking of that 
company going up Libberton brae, then along Roslin muir, the morning 
light touching the Pentlands and making them like on-looking ghosts; 
then down the hill through Auchindinny woods, past “haunted Wood- 
houselee ;” and as daybreak came sweeping up the bleak Lammermuirs, 
and fell on his own door, the company would stop, and James would 
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take the key, and lift Ailie up again, laying her on her own bed, and, 
having put Jess up, would return with Rab and shut the door. 

James buried his wife, with his neighbours mourning, Rab inspect- 
ing the solemnity from a distance. It was snow, and that black ragged 
hole would look strange in the midst of the swelling spotless cushion 
of white. James looked after everything; then rather suddenly fell ill, 
and took to bed; was insensible when the doctor came, and soon died. 
A sort of low fever was prevailing in the village, and his want of sleep, 
his exhaustion, and his misery, made him apt to take it. The grave was 
not difficult to re-open. A fresh fall of snow had again made all things 
white and smooth; Rab once more looked on, and slunk home to the 
stable. 


And what of Rab? I asked for him next week at the new carrier’s 
who got the goodwill of James’s business, and was now master of Jess 
and her cart. “How’s Rab?” He put me off, and said rather rudely, 
“What's your business wi’ the dowg?” I was not to be so put off. 
““Where’s Rab?” He, getting confused and red, and intermeddling with 
his hair, said, ‘‘ "Deed, sir, Rab’s deid.”” “Dead! what did he die of?” 
“Weel, sir,” said he, getting redder, “‘he didna exactly die; he was killed. 
I had to brain him wi’ a rack-pin; there was nae doin’ wi’ him. He 
lay in the treviss wi’ the mear, and wadna come oot. I tempit him wi’ 
kail and meat, but he wad tak’ naething, and keepit me frae feedin’ the 
beast, and he was aye gur gurrin’, and grup gruppin’ me by the legs. 
I was laith to mak’ awa wi’ the auld dowg, his like wasna atween this 
and Thornhill,—but deed, sir, I could do naething else.’’ I believed 
him. Fit end for Rab, quick and complete. His teeth and his friends 
gone, why should he keep the peace and be civil? 
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From CRANFORD 
A Visit to an Old Bachelor 


Miss Matilda Jenkyns—Miss Matty—is the sole surviving member of her 
family. In her youth she had been in love with Mr. Thomas Holbrook, yeoman. 
Her father, the rector of the village of Cranford, and her sister Deborah had 
objected to the match; and Miss Matty had been dutifully obedient. When both 
she and Mr. Holbrook are old, they meet by chance in the village shop. Time 
has destroyed all vestiges of the barrier between them. In the following selection, 
the author tells of her visit to Mr. Holbrook with Miss Matty. 


A Few days after, a note came from Mr. Holbrook, asking us— 
impartially asking both of us—in a formal, old-fashioned style, to spend 
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a day at his house—a long June day—for it was June now. He named 
that he had also invited his cousin, Miss Pole; so that we might join 
in a fly, which could be put up at his house. 

I expected Miss Matty to jump at this invitation; but, no! Miss 
Pole and I had the greatest difficulty in persuading her to go. She 
thought it was improper; and was even half annoyed when we utterly 
ignored the idea of any impropriety in her going with two other ladies 
to see her old lover. Then came a more serious difficulty. She did not 
think Deborah would have liked her to go. This took us half a day’s 
good hard talking to get over; but, at the first sentence of relenting, | 
seized the opportunity, and wrote and despatched an acceptance in her 
name—fixing day and hour, that all might be decided and done with. 

The next morning she asked me if I would go down to the shop 
with her; and there, after much hesitation, we chose our three caps to be 
sent home and tried on, that the most becoming might be selected to 
take with us on Thursday 

She was in a state of silent agitation all the way to Woodley. She 
had evidently never been there before; and, although she little dreamt 
I knew anything of her early story, I could perceive she was in a tremor 
at the thought of seeing the place which might have been her home, and 
round which it is probable that many of her innocent girlish imagina- 
tions had clustered. It was a long drive there, through paved jolting 
lanes. Miss Matilda sat bolt upright, and looked wistfully out of the 
windows as we drew near the end of our journey. The aspect of the 
country was quiet and pastoral. Woodley stood among fields; and there 
was an old-fashioned garden where roses and currant-bushes touched 
each other, and where the feathery asparagus formed a pretty background 
to the pinks and gilly-flowers; there was no drive up to the door. We 
got out at a little gate, and walked up a straight box-edged path. 

“My cousin might make a drive, I think,” said Miss Pole, who was 
afraid of ear-ache, and had only her cap on. 

“I think it is very pretty,” said Miss Matty, with a soft plaintiveness 
in her voice, and almost in a whisper, for just then Mr. Holbrook ap- 
peared at the door, rubbing his hands in very effervescence of hospitality. 
He looked more like my idea of Don Quixote than ever, and yet the like- 
ness was only external. His respectable housekeeper stood modestly at 
the door to bid us welcome; and, while she led the elder ladies upstairs to 
a bedroom, I begged to look about the garden. My request evidently 
pleased the old gentleman, who took me all round the place and showed 
me his six-and-twenty cows, named after the different letters of the 
alphabet. As we went along, he surprised me occasionally by repeating 
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apt and beautiful quotations from the poets, ranging easily from Shake- 
speare and George Herbert to those of our own day. He did this as nat- 
urally as if he were thinking aloud, and their true and beautiful words 
were the best expression he could find for what he was thinking or 
feeling. To be sure he called Byron “my Lord Byrron,” and pronounced 
the name of Goethe strictly in accordance with the English sound of the 
letters—“As Goethe says, ‘Ye ever-verdant palaces,’ &c. Altogether, 
I never met with a man, before or since, who had spent so long a life 
in a secluded and not impressive country, with ever-increasing delight in 
the daily and yearly change of season and beauty. 

When he and I went in, we found that dinner was nearly ready in 
the kitchen—for so I suppose the room ought to be called, as there were 
oak dressers and cupboards all round, all over by the side of the fire- 
place, and only a small Turkey carpet in the middle of the flag-floor. 
The room might have been easily made into a handsome dark oak dining- 
parlour by removing the oven and a few other appurtenances of a kitchen, 
which were evidently never used, the real cooking-place being at some 
distance. The room in which we were expected to sit was a stiffly- 
furnished, ugly apartment; but that in which we did sit was what Mr. 
Holbrook called the counting-house, where he paid his labourers their 
weekly wages at a great desk near the door. The rest of the pretty sitting- 
room—looking into the orchard, and all covered over with dancing tree- 
shadows—was filled with books. They lay on the ground, they covered 
the walls, they strewed the table. He was evidently half ashamed and 
half proud of his extravagence in this respect. They were of all kinds— 
poetry and wild weird tales prevailing. He evidently chose his books 
in accordance with his own tastes, not because such and such were classical 
or established favourites. 

“Ah!” he said, “we farmers ought not to have much time for read- 
ing; yet somehow one can’t help it.” 

“What a pretty room!” said Miss Matty, sotto voce. 

“What a pleasant place!” said I, aloud, almost simultaneously. 

“Nay! if you like it,” replied he; “but can you sit on these great, 
black leather, three-cornered chairs? I like it better than the best par- 
lour; but I thought ladies would take that for the smarter place.” 

It was the smarter place, but, like most smart things, not at all pretty, 
or pleasant, or home-like; so, while we ware at dinner, the servant-girl 
dusted and scrubbed the counting-house chairs, and we sat there all the 
rest of the day. 

We had pudding before meat; and I thought Mr. Holbrook was 
going to make some apology for his old-fashioned ways, for he began— 
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“I don’t know whether you like new-fangled ways.” 

“Oh, not at all!” said Miss Matty. 

“No more do I,” said he. “My house-keeper will have these in her 
new fashion; or else I tell her that, when I was a young man, we used 
to keep strictly to my father’s rule, ‘No broth, no ball; no ball, no beef’; 
and always began dinner with broth. Then we had suet puddings, boiled 
in the broth with the beef: and then the meat itself. If we did not sup 
our broth, we had no ball, which we liked a deal better; and the beef 
came last of all, and only those had it who had done justice to the broth 
and the ball. Now folks begin with sweet things, and turn their dinners 
topsy-turvy.” 

When the ducks and green peas came, we looked at each other in 
dismay; we had only two-pronged, black-handled forks. It is true the 
steel was as bright as silver ; but what were we todo? Miss Matty picked 
up her peas, one by one, on the point of the prongs, much as Aminé 
ate her grains of rice after her previous feast with the Ghoul. Miss 
Pole sighed over her delicate young peas as she left them on one side 
of her plate untasted, for they would drop between the prongs. I looked 
at my host: the peas were going wholesale into his capacious mouth, 
shovelled up by his large round-ended knife. I saw, I imitated, I sur- 
vived! My friends, in spite of my precedent, could not muster up 
courage enough to do an ungenteel thing; and, if Mr. Holbrook had not 
been so heartily hungry, he would probably have seen that the good 
peas went away almost untouched. 

After dinner, a clay pipe was brought in, and a spittoon; and, ask- 
ing us to retire to another room, where he would soon join us, if we 
disliked tobacco-smoke, he presented his pipe to Miss Matty, and re- 
quested her to fill the bowl. This was a compliment to a lady in his 
youth; but it was rather inappropriate to propose it as an honour to 
Miss Matty, who had been trained by her sister to hold smoking of 
every kind in utter abhorrence. But if it was a shock to her refinement, 
it was also a gratification to her feelings to be thus selected; so she 
daintily stuffed the strong tobacco into the pipe, and then we withdrew. 

“Tt is very pleasant dining with a bachelor,” said Miss Matty softly, 
as we settled ourselves in the counting-house. “I only hope it is not 
improper; so many pleasant things are!” 

“What a number of books he has!” said Miss Pole, looking round 
the room. ‘And how dusty they are!’ 

“T think it must be like one of the great Dr. Johnson’s rooms,” said 
Miss Matty. “What a superior man your cousin must be!” 
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“Yes!” said Miss Pole, “he’s a great reader; but I am afraid he 
has got into very uncouth habits with living alone.” 

“Oh! uncouth is too hard a word. I should call him eccentric; very 
clever people always are!” replied Miss Matty. 

When Mr. Holbrook returned, he proposed a walk in the fields; but 
the two elder ladies were afraid of damp, and dirt, and had only very 
unbecoming calashes to put on over their caps; so they declined, and 
I was again his companion in a turn which he said he was obliged to 
take to see after his men. He strode along, either wholly forgetting 
my existence, or soothed into silence by his pipe—and yet it was not 
silence exactly. He walked before me with a stooping gait, his hands 
clasped behind him; and, as some tree or cloud, or glimpse of distant 
upland pastures, struck him, he quoted poetry to himself, saying it out 
loud in a grand sonorous voice, with just the emphasis that true feeling 
and appreciation give. We came upon an old cedar tree, which stood 
at one end of the house— 


“The cedar spreads his dark-green layers of shade.” 


“Capital term—‘layers’! Wonderful man!” I did not know whether 
he was speaking to me or not; but I put in an assenting “wonderful,” 
although I knew nothing about it, just because I was tired of being for- 
gotten, and of being consequently silent. 

He turned sharp round. “Ay! you may say ‘wonderful.’ Why, 
when I saw the review of his poems in Blackwood, I set off within an 
hour, and walked seven miles to Misselton (for the horses were not in 
the way) and ordered them. Now, what colour are ash-buds in March?” 

Is the man going mad? thought I. He is very like Don Quixote. 

‘What colour are they, I say?” repeated he vehemently. 

“T am sure I don’t know, sir,” said I, with the meekness of ignorance. 

“I knew you didn’t. No more did I—an old fool that I am!—till 
this young man comes and tells me. Black as ash-buds in March. And 
I’ve lived all my life in the country; more shame for me not to know. 
Black: they are jet-black, madam.” And he went off again, swinging 
along to the music of some rhyme he had got hold of. 

When we came back, nothing would serve him but he must read us 
the poems he had been speaking of; and Miss Pole encouraged him in 
his proposal, I thought, because she wished me to hear his beautiful 
reading, of which she had boasted; but she afterwards said it was be- 
cause she had got to a difficult part of her crochet, and wanted to count 
her stitches without having to talk. Whatever he had proposed would 
have been right to Miss Matty; although she did fall sound asleep 
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within five minutes after he had begun a long poem, called “Locksley 
Hall,” and had a comfortable nap, unobserved, till he ended; when the 
cessation of his voice wakened her up, and she said, feeling that some- 
thing was expected, and that Miss Pole was counting— 

“What a pretty book!” 

“Pretty, madam! it’s beautiful! Pretty, indeed!” 

“Oh yes! I meant beautiful!” said she, fluttered at his disapproval 
of her word. “It is so like that beautiful poem of Dr. Johnson’s my 
sister used to read—I forget the name of it; what was it, my dear?” 
turning to me 

“Which do you mean, ma’am? What was it about?” 

“I don’t remember what it was about, and I’ve quite forgotten what 
the name of it was; but it was written by Dr. Johnson, and was very 
beautiful, and very like what Mr. Holbrook has just been reading.” 

“T don’t remember it,” said he reflectively. “But I don’t know Dr. 
Johnson’s poems well. I must read them.” 

As we were getting into the fly to return, I heard Mr. Holbrook say 
he should call on the ladies soon, and inquire how they got home; ana 
this evidently pleased and fluttered Miss Matty at the time he said it; 
but after we had lost sight of the old house among the trees her senti- 
ments towards the master of it were gradually absorbed into a distressing 
wonder as to whether Martha had broken her word, and seized on the 
opportunity of her mistress’s absence to have a “follower.” Martha 
looked good, and steady, and composed enough, as she came to help us 
out; she was always careful of Miss Matty, and to-night she made use 
of this unlucky speech— 

“Eh! dear ma’am, to think of your going out in an evening in such 
a thin shawl! It’s no better than muslin. At your age, ma’am, you 
should be careful.” 

“My age!’ said Miss Matty, almost speaking crossly, for her, for 
she was usually gentle—“My age! Why, how old do you think I am, 
that you talk about my age?” 

“Well, ma’am, I should say you were not far short of sixty: but 
folks’ looks is often against them—and I’m sure I meant no harm.” 

“Martha, I’m not yet fifty-two!” said Miss Matty, with grave empha- 
sis; for probably the remembrance of her youth had come very vividly 
before her this day, and she was annoyed at finding that golden time 
so far away in the past. 

But she never spoke of any former and more intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Holbrook. She had probably met with so little sympathy in 
her early love, that she had shut it up close in her heart; and it was only 
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by a sort of watching, which I could hardly avoid since Miss Pole’s 
confidence, that I saw how faithful her poor heart had been in its sorrow 
and its silence. 

She gave me some good reason for wearing her best cap every day, 
and sat near the window, in spite of her rheumatism, in order to see, 
without being seen, down into the street. 

He came. He put his open palms upon his knees, which were far 
apart, as he sat with his head bent down, whistling, after we had replied 
to his inquiries about our safe return. Suddenly he jumped up— 

“Well, madam! have you any commands for Paris? I am going 
there in a week or two.” 

“To Paris!’ we both exclaimed. 

“Yes, madam! I’ve never been there, and always had a wish to go; 
and I think if I don’t go soon, I mayn’t go at all; so as soon as the 
hay is got in I shall go, before harvest time.” 

We were so much astonished that we had no commissions. 

Just as he was going out of the room, he turned back, with his 
favourite exclamation— 

“God bless my soul, madam! but I nearly forgot half my errand. 
Here are the poerns for you you admired so much the other evening 
at my house.” He tugged away at a parcel in his coat-pocket. ‘“Good- 
bye, miss,” said he; “good-bye, Matty! take care of yourself.” And 
he was gone. But he had given her a book, and he had called her Matty, 
just as he used to do thirty years ago. 

“T wish he would not go to Paris,’ said Miss Matilda anxiously. 
“T don’t believe frogs will agree with him; he used to have to be very 
careful what he ate, which was curious in so strong-looking a young 
man.” 

Soon after this I took my leave, giving many an injunction to 
Martha to look after her mistress, and to let me know if she thought 
that Miss Matilda was not so well; in which case I would volunteer a 
visit to my old friend, without noticing Martha’s intelligence to her. 

Accordingly I received a line or two from Martha every now and 
then; and, about November, I had a note to say her mistress was “‘very 
low and sadly off her food”; and the account made me so uneasy that, 
although Martha did not decidedly summon me, I packed up my things 
and went. 

I received a warm welcome, in spite of the little flurry produced by 
mv impromptu visit, for I had only been able to give a day’s notice. 
Miss Matilda looked miserably ill; and I prepared to comfort and cosset 
her. 
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I went down to have a private talk with Martha. 

“How long has your mistress been so poorly?” I asked, as 1 stood 
by the kitchen fire. 

“Well! I think it’s better than a fortnight; it is, 1 know; it was one 
Tuesday, after Miss Pole had been, that she went into this moping way. 
I thought she was tired, and it would go off with a night’s rest; but no! 
she has gone on and on ever since, till I thought it my duty to write 
to you, ma’am.” 

“You did quite right, Martha. It is a comfort to think she has so 
faithful a servant about her. And I hope you find your place comfort- 
able?” 

‘Well, ma’am, missus is very kind, and there’s plenty to eat and 
drink, and no more work but what I can do easily—but ” Martha 
hesitated. 

“But what, Martha?”’ 

“Why, it seems so hard of missus not to let me have any followers; 
there’s such lots of young fellows in the town; and many a one has as 
much as offered to keep company with me; and I may never be in such 
a likely place again, and it’s like wasting an opportunity. Many a girl 
as I know would have ’em unbeknownst to missus; but I’ve given my 
word, and I'll stick to it; or else this is just the house for missus never 
to be the wiser if they did come: and it’s such a capable kitchen—there’s 
such dark corners in it—I’d be bound to hide any one. I counted up 
last Sunday night—for I’ll not deny I was crying because I had to shut 
the door in Jem Hearn’s face, and he’s a steady young man, fit for any 
girl; only I had given missus my word.” Martha was all but crying 
again; and I had little comfort to give her, for I knew, from old expe- 
rience, of the horror with which both the Miss Jenkynses looked upon 
“followers”; and in Miss Matty’s present nervous state this dread was 
not likely to be lessened. 

I went to see Miss Pole the next day, and took her completely by 
surprise, for she had not been to see Miss Matilda for two days. 

“And now I must go back with you, my dear, for I promised to let 
her know how Thomas Holbrook went on; and, I’m sorry to say, his 
housekeeper has sent me word to-day that he hasn’t long to live. Poor 
Thomas! that journey to Paris was quite too much for him. His house- 
keeper says he has hardly ever been round his fields since, but just sits 
with his hands on his knees in the counting-house, not reading or any- 
thing, but only saying what a wonderful city Paris was! Paris has 
much to answer for if it’s killed my cousin Thomas, for a better man 
never lived.” 
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“Does Miss Matilda know of his illness?” asked I—a new light as 
to the cause of her indisposition dawning upon me. 

“Dear! to be sure, yes! Has not she told you? I let her know a 
fortnight ago, or more, when first I heard of it. How odd she shouldn’t 
have told you!” 

Not at all, I thought; but I did not say anything. I felt almost 
guilty of having spied too curiously into that tender heart, and I was 
not going to speak of its secrets—hidden, Miss Matty believed, from 
all the world. I ushered Miss Pole into Miss Matilda’s little drawing- 
room, and then left them alone. But I was not surprised when Martha 
came to my bedroom door, to ask me to go down to dinner alone, for 
that missus had one of her bad headaches. She came into the drawing- 
room at tea-time, but it was evidently an effort to her; and, as if to 
make up for some reproachful feeling against her late sister, Miss 
Jenkyns, which had been troubling her all the afternoon, and for which 
she now felt penitent she kept telling me how good and how clever 
Deborah was in her youth; how she used to settle what gowns they 
were to wear at all the parties (faint, ghostly ideas of grim parties, far 
away in the distance, when Miss Matty and Miss Pole were young!) ; 
and how Deborah and her mother had started the benefit society for the 
poor, and taught girls cooking and plain sewing; and how Deborah had 
once danced with a lord; and how she used to visit at Sir Peter Arley’s 
and tried to remcdel the quiet rectory establishment on the plans of 
Arley Hall, where they kept thirty servants; and how she had nursed 
Miss Matty through a long, long illness, of which I had never heard 
before, but which I now dated in my own mind as following the dismissal 
of the suit of Mr. Holbrook. So we talked softly and quietly of old 
times through the long November evening. 

The next day Miss Pole brought us word that Mr. Holbrook was 
dead. Miss Matty heard the news in silence; in fact, from the account 
of the previous day, it was only what we had to expect. Miss Pole 
kept calling upon us for some expression of regret, by asking if it was 
not sad that he was gone, and saying— 

“To think of that pleasant day last June, when he seemed so well! 
And he might have lived this dozen years if he had not gone to that 
wicked Paris, where they are always having revolutions.” 

She paused for some demonstration on our part. I saw Miss Matty 
could not speak, she was trembling so nervously; so I said what I really 
felt; and after a call of some duration—all the time of which I have 
no doubt Miss Pole thought Miss Matty received the news very calmly— 
our visitor took her leave. 
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Miss Matty made a strong effort to conceal her feelings—a conceal- 
ment she practised even with me, for she has never alluded to Mr. 
Holbrook again, although the book he gave her lies with her Bible on 
the little table by her bedside. She did not think I heard her when she 
asked the little milliner of Cranford to make her caps something like the 
Honourable Mrs. Jamieson’s, or that I noticed the reply— 

“But she wears widows’ caps, ma’am!’ 

“Oh! I only meant something in that style; not widows’, of course, 
but rather like Mrs. Jamieson’s.” 

This effort at concealment was the beginning of the tremulous mo- 
tion of head and hands which I have seen ever since in Miss Matty. 

The evening of the day on which we heard of Mr. Holbrook’s 
death, Miss Matilda was very silent and thoughtful; after prayers she 
called Martha back and then she stood uncertain what to say. 

“Martha!” she said, at last, “you are young: ” and then she made 
so long a pause that Martha, to remind her of her half-finished sen- 
tence, dropped a curtsey, and said— 

“Yes, please, ma’am; two-and-twenty last third of October, please, 
ma’am.” 

“And, perhaps, Martha, you may some time meet with a young man 
you like, and who likes you. I did say you were not to have followers; 
but if you meet with such a young man, and tell me, and I find he is 
respectable, I have no objection to his coming to see you once a week. 
God forbid!” said she in a low voice, “that I should grieve any young 
hearts.” She spoke as if she were providing for some distant contin- 
gency, and was rather startled when Martha made her ready eager 
answer— 

“Please, ma’am, there’s Jem Hearn, and he’s a joiner making three- 
and-sixpence a-day, and six foot one in his stocking-feet, please, ma’am; 
and if you'll ask about him to-morrow morning, every one will give 
him a character for steadiness; and he'll be glad enough to come to- 
morrow night, I'll be bound.” 

Though Miss Matty was startled, she submitted to Fate and Love. 


Poor Peter 


After the death of Mr. Holbrook, Miss Matty, feeling that she might be about 
to die, set about destroying the family letters—her mother’s and father’s, then her 
sister’s. Finally she came to those of Peter Jenkyns, her brother, and recalled his 
career, first at Shrewsbury School, and then subsequently, as here recounted. 


Poor Peter’s career lay before him rather pleasantly mapped out by 
kind friends, but Bonus Bernardus non videt omnia, in this map too. 
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He was to win honours at the Shrewsbury School, and carry them thick 
to Cambridge, and after that, a living awaited him, the gift of his god- 
father, Sir Peter Arley. Poor Peter! his lot in life was very different 
to what his friends had hoped and planned. Miss Matty told me all 
about it, and I think it was a relief when she had done so. 

He was the darling of his mother, who seemed to dote on all her 
children, though she was, perhaps, a little afraid of Deborah’s superior 
acquirements. Deborah was the favourite of her father, and when 
Peter disappointed him, she became his pride. The sole honour Peter 
brought away. from Shrewsbury was the reputation of being the best 
good fellow that ever was, and of being the captain of the school in the 
art of practical joking. His father was disappointed, but set about 
remedying the matter in a manly way. He could not afford to send 
Peter to read with any tutor, but he could read with him himself; and 
Miss Matty told me much of the awful preparations in the way of dic- 
tionaries and lexicons that were made in her father’s study the morning 
Peter began. 

“My poor mother!” said she. “I remember how she used to stand 
in the hall, just near enough the study-door, to catch the tone of my 
father’s voice. I could tell in a moment if all was going right, by her 
face. And it did go right for a long time.” 

“What went wrong at last?” said I. “That tiresome Latin, I dare 
Say: 

“No! it was not the Latin. Peter was in high favour with my 
father, for he worked up well for him. But he seemed to think that 
the Cranford people might be joked about, and made fun of, and they 
did not like it; nobody does. He was always hoaxing them; ‘hoaxing’ 
is not a pretty word, my dear, and I hope you won’t tell your father I 
used it, for I should not like him to think that I was not choice in my 
language, after living with such a woman as Deborah. And be sure 
you never use it yourself. I don’t know how it slipped out of my mouth, 
except it was that I was thinking of poor Peter and it was always his 
expression. But he was a very gentlemanly boy in many things. He 
was like dear Captain Brown in always being ready to help any old per- 
son or a child. Still, he did like joking and making fun; and he seemed 
to think the old ladies in Cranford would believe anything. There were 
many old ladies living here then; we are principally ladies now, I know, 
but we are not so old as the ladies used to be when I was a girl. : 
could laugh to think of some of Peter’s jokes. No, my dear, I won’t 
tell you of them, because they might not shock you as they ought to do, 
and they were very shocking. He even took in my father once, by 
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dressing himself up as a lady that was passing through the town and 
wished to see the Rector of Cranford, ‘who had published that admir- 
able Assize Sermon.’ Peter said he was awfully frightened himself 
when he saw how my father took it all in, and even offered to copy out 
all his Napoleon Buonaparte sermons for her—him, I mean—no, her, 
for Peter was a lady then. He told me he was more terrified than he 
ever was before, all the time my father was speaking. He did not think 
my father would have believed him; and yet if he had not, it would 
have been a sad thing for Peter. As it was, he was none so glad of 
it, for my father kept him hard at work copying out all those twelve 
Buonaparte sermons for the lady—that was for Peter himself, you 
know. He was the lady. And once when he wanted to go fishing, 
Peter said, ‘Confound the woman!’—very bad language, my dear, but 
Peter was not always so guarded as he should have been; my father was 
so angry with him, it nearly frightened me out of my wits: and yet I 
could hardly keep from laughing at the little curtseys Peter kept making, 
quite slyly, whenever my father spoke of the lady’s excellent taste and 
sound discrimination.” 

“Did Miss Jenkyns know of these tricks?” said I. 

“Oh, no! Deborah would have been too much shocked. No, no one 
knew but me. I wish I had always known of Peter’s plans; but some- 
times he did not tell me. He used to say the old ladies in the town wanted 
something to talk about; but I don’t think they did. They had the St. 
James’s Chronicle three times a week, just as we have now, and we 
have plenty to say; and I remember the clacking noise there always was 
when some of the ladies got together. But, probably, schoolboys talk 
more than ladies. At last there was a terrible, sad thing happened.” 
Miss Matty got up, went to the door, and opened it; no one was there. 
She rang the bell for Martha, and when Martha came, her mistress told 
her to go for eggs to a farm at the other end of the town. 

“T will lock the door after you, Martha. You are not afraid to go, 
are you?” 

“No, ma’am, not at all; Jem Hearn will be only too proud to go 
with me.” 

Miss Matty drew herself up, and as soon as we were alone, she 
wished that Martha had more maidenly reserve. 

“We'll put out the candle, my dear. We can talk just as well by fire- 
light, you know. There! Well, you see, Deborah had gone from home 
for a fortnight or so; it was a very still, quiet day, I remember, over- 
head; and the lilacs were all in flower, so I suppose it was spring. My 
father had gone out to see some sick people in the parish; I recollect 
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seeing him leave the house with his wig and shovel-hat and cane. What 
possessed our poor Peter I don’t know; he had the sweetest temper, and 
yet he always seemed to like to plague Deborah. She never laughed at 
his jokes, and thought him ungenteel, and not careful enough about 
improving his mind; and that vexed him. 

“Well! he went to her room, it seems, and dressed himself in her 
old gown, and shawl, and bonnet; just the things she used to wear in 
Cranford, and was known by everywhere; and he made the pillow into a 
little—you are sure you locked the door, my dear, for I should not like 
anyone to hear—into—into a little baby, with white long clothes. It 
was only, as he told me afterwards, to make something to talk about in 
the town; he never thought of it as affecting Deborah. And he went 
and walked up and down in the Filbert walk—just half-hidden by the 
trails, and half-seen; and he cuddled his pillow, just like a baby, and 
talked to it all the nonsense people do. Oh dear! and my father came 
stepping stately up the street, as he always did; and what should he see 
but a little black crowd of people—I daresay as many as twenty—all 
peeping through his garden rails. So he thought, at first, they were 
only looking at a new rhododendron that was in full bloom, and that 
he was very proud of; and he walked slower, that they might have more 
time to admire. And he wondered if he could make out a sermon from 
the occasion, and thought, perhaps, there was some relation between 
the rhododendrons and the lilies of the field. My poor father! When 
he came nearer, he began to wonder that they did not see him; but their 
heads were all so close together, peeping and peeping! My father was 
amongst them, meaning, he said, to ask them to walk into the garden 
with him,’ and admire the beautiful vegetable production, when—oh, 
my dear, I tremble to think of it—he looked through the rails himself, 
and saw—I don’t know what he thought he saw, but old Clare told me 
his face went quite grey-white with anger, and his eyes blazed out under 
his frowning black brows; and he spoke out—oh, so terribly !—and bade 
them all stop where they were—not one of them to go, not one of them 
to stir a step; and, swift as light, he was in at the garden door, and 
down the Filbert walk, and seized hold of poor Peter, and tore his 
clothes off his back—bonnet, shawl, gown, and all—and threw the pillow 
among the people over the railings: and then he was very, very angry 
indeed, and before all the people he lifted up his cane and flogged Peter! 

“My dear, that boy’s trick, on that sunny day, when all seemed going 
straight and well, broke my mother’s heart, and changed my father for 
life. It did, indeed. Old Clare said, Peter looked as white as my 
father; and stood as still as a statue to be flogged; and my father struck 
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hard! When my father stopped to take breath, Peter said, ‘Have you 
done enough, sir?’ quite hoarsely, and still standing quite quiet. I don’t 
know what my father said—or if he said anything. But old Clare said, 
Peter turned to where the people outside the railing were, and made 
them a low bow, as grand and as grave as any gentleman; and then 
walked slowly into the house. I was in the store-room helping my mother 
to make cowslip wine. I cannot abide the wine now, nor the scent of 
the flowers ; they turn me sick and faint, as they did that day, when Peter 
came in, looking as haughty as any man—indeed, looking like a man, 
not like a boy. ‘Mother!’ he said, ‘I am come to say, God bless you 
for ever.’ I saw his lips quiver as he spoke; and I think he durst not 
say anything more loving, for the purpose that was in his heart. She 
looked at him rather frightened, and wondering, and asked him what 
was to do. He did not smile or speak, but put his arms round her and 
kissed her as if he did not know how to leave off; and before she could 
speak again, he was gone. We talked it over, and could not understand 
it, and she bade me go and seek my father, and ask what it was all 
about. I found him walking up and down, looking very highly dis- 
pleased. 

“Tell your mother I have flogged Peter, and that he richly de- 
served it.’ 

“T durst not ask any more questions. When I told my mother, she 
sat down, quite faint, for a minute. I remember, a few days after, I 
saw the poor, withered cowslip flowers thrown out to the leaf heap, to 
decay and die there. There was no making of cowslip wine that year 
at the rectory—nor, indeed, ever after. 

“Presently my mother went to my father. I know I thought of 
Queen Esther and King Ahasuerus; for my mother was very pretty 
and delicate-looking, and my father looked as terrible as King Ahasuerus. 
Some time after they came out together; and then my mother told me 
what had happened, and that she was going up to Peter’s room at my 
father’s desire—though she was not to tell Peter this—to talk the matter 
over with him. But no Peter was there. We looked over the house; 
no Peter was there! Even my father, who had not liked to join in the 
search at first, helped us before long. The rectory was a very old house 
—steps up into a room, steps down into a room, all through. At first, 
my mother went calling low and soft, as if to reassure the poor boy, 
‘Peter! Peter, dear! it’s only me; but, by-and-by, as the servants came 
back from the errands my father had sent them, in different directions, 
to find where Peter was—as we found he was not in the garden, nor 
the hayloft, nor anywhere about—my mother’s ery grew louder and 
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wilder, ‘Peter! Peter, my darling! where are you?’ for then she felt and 
understood that that long kiss meant some sad kind of ‘good-bye.’ The 
afternoon went on—my mother never resting, but seeking again and 
again in every possible place that had been looked into twenty times 
before, nay, that she had looked into over and over again herself. My 
father sat with his head in his hands, not speaking except when his mes- 
sengers came in, bringing no tidings; then he lifted up his face, so 
strong and sad, and told them to go again in some new direction. My 
mother kept passing from room to room, in and out of the house, 
moving noiselessly, but never ceasing. Neither she nor my father durst 
leave the house, which was the meeting-place for all the messengers. 
At last (and it was nearly dark), my father rose up. He took hold of 
my mother’s arm as she came with wild, sad pace through one door, and 
quickly towards another. She started at the touch of his hand, for she 
had forgotten all in the world but Peter. 

“Molly! said he, ‘I did not think all this would happen.’ He 
looked into her face for comfort—her poor face all wild and white; 
for neither she nor my father had dared to acknowledge—much less act 
upon—the terror that was in their hearts, lest Peter should have made 
away with himself. My father saw no conscious look in his wife’s hot, 
dreary eyes, and he missed the sympathy that she had always been ready 
to give him—strong man as he was, and at the dumb despair in her face 
his tears began to flow. But when she saw this, a gentle sorrow came 
over her countenance, and she said, ‘Dearest John! don’t cry; come with 
me, and we'll find him,’ almost as cheerfully as if she knew where he 
was. And she took my father’s great hand in her little soft one, and 
led him along, the tears dropping as he walked on that same unceasing, 
weary walk, from room to room, through house and garden. 

“Oh, how I wished for Deborah! I had no time for crying, for now 
all seemed to depend on me. I wrote for Deborah to come home. I 
sent a message privately to that same Mr. Holbrook’s house—poor Mr. 
Holbrook ;—you know who I mean. I don’t mean I sent a message to 
him, but I sent one that I could trust to know if Peter was at his house. 
For at one time Mr. Holbrook was an occasional visitor at the rectory— 
you know he was Miss Pole’s cousin—and he had been very kind to 
Peter, and taught him how to fish—he was very kind to everybody, 
and I thought Peter might have gone off there. But Mr. Holbrook was 
from home, and Peter had never been seen. It was night now; but the 
doors were all wide open, and my father and mother walked on and 
on; it was more than an hour since he had joined her, and I don’t 
believe they had ever spoken all that time. I was getting the parlour 
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fire lighted, and one of the servants was preparing tea, for I wanted 
them to have something to eat and drink and warm them, when old 
Clare asked to speak to me. 

“T have borrowed the nets from the weir, Miss Matty. Shall we 
drag the ponds to-night, or wait for the morning?’ 

“T remember staring in his face to gather his meaning; and when I 
did, I laughed out loud. The horror of that new thought—our bright, 
darling Peter, cold, and stark, and dead! I remember the ring of my 
own laugh now. 

“The next day Deborah was at home before I was myself again. 
She would not have been so weak as to give way as I had done; but my 
screams (my horrible laughter had ended in crying) had roused my 
sweet dear mother, whose poor wandering wits were called back and 
collected as soon as a child needed her care. She and Deborah sat by 
my bedside; I knew by the looks of each that there had been no news 
of Peter—no awful, ghastly news, which was what I most had dreaded 
in my dull state between sleeping and waking. 

“The same result of all the searching had brought something of the 
same relief to my mother, to whom, I am sure, the thought that Peter 
might even then be hanging dead in some of the familiar home places 
had caused that never-ending walk of yesterday. Her soft eyes never 
were the same again after that ; they had always a restless, craving look, as 
if seeking for what they could not find. Oh! it was an awful time; 
coming down like a thunder-bolt on the still sunny day when the lilacs 
were all in bloom.” 

“Where was Mr. Peter?” said I. 

“He had made his way to Liverpool; and there was war then; and 
some of the king’s ships lay off the mouth of the Mersey; and they were 
only too glad to have a fine likely boy such as him (five foot nine he 
was), come to offer himself. The captain wrote to my father, and 
Peter wrote to my mother. Stay! those letters will be somewhere here.” 

We lighted the candle, and found the captain’s letter and Peter’s too. 
And we also found a little simple begging letter from Mrs. Jenkyns to 
Peter, addressed to him at the house of an old schoolfellow, whither she 
fancied he might have gone. They had returned it unopened; and 
unopened it had remained ever since, having been inadvertently put by 
among the other letters of that time. This is it:— 


“My DEAREST PETER,—You did not think we should be so sorry 
as we are, I know, or you would never have gone away. You are too 
good. Your father sits and sighs till my heart aches to hear him. He 
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cannot hold up his head for grief; and yet he only did what he thought 
was right. Perhaps he has been too severe, and perhaps I have not been 
kind enough; but God knows how we love you, my dear only boy. Don 
looks so sorry you are gone. Come back, and make us happy, who love 
you somuch. I know you will come back.” 


But Peter did not come back. That spring day was the last time he 
ever saw his mother’s face. The writer of the letter—the last—the only 
person who had ever seen what was written in it, was dead long ago; 
and I, a stranger, not born at the time when this occurrence took place, 
was the one to open it. 

The captain’s letter summoned the father and mother to Liverpool 
instantly, if they wished to see their boy; and, by some of the wild 
chances of life, the captain’s letter had been detained somewhere, 
somehow. 

Miss Matty went on, “And it was racetime, and all the post-horses 
at Cranford were gone to the races; but my father and mother set off in 
our own gig—and oh! my dear, they were too late—the ship was gone! 
And now read Peter’s letter to my mother!” 

It was full of love, and sorrow, and pride in his new profession, and 
a sore sense of his disgrace in the eyes of the people at Cranford; but 
ending with a passionate entreaty that she would come and see him 
before he left the Mersey: ‘Mother; we may go into battle. I hope we 
shall, and lick those French: but I must see you again before that time.” 

“And she was too late,” said Miss Matty; ‘‘too late!” 

We sat in silence, pondering on the full meaning of those sad, sad 
words. At length I asked Miss Matty to tell me how her mother bore it. 

“Oh!” she said, “she was patience itself. She had never been strong, 
and this weakened her terribly. My father used to sit looking at her: 
far more sad than she was. He seemed as if he could look at nothing 
else when she was by; and he was so humble—so very gentle now. He 
would, perhaps, speak in his old way—laying down the law, as it were— 
and then, in a minute or two, he would come round and put his hand on 
our shoulders, and ask us in a low voice, if he had said anything to 
hurt us. I did not wonder at his speaking so to Deborah, for she was 
so clever; but I could not bear to hear him talking so to me. 

“But, you see, he saw what we did not—that it was killing my mother. 
Yes! killing her (put out the candle, my dear; I can talk better in the 
dark), for she was but a frail woman, and ill-fitted to stand the fright and 
shock she had gone through; and she would smile at him and comfort 
him, not in words, but in her looks and tones, which were always cheerful 
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when he was there. And she would speak of how she thought Peter stood 
a good chance of being admiral very soon—he was so brave and clever; 
and how she thought of seeing him in his navy uniform, and what sort of 
hats admirals wore; and how much more fit he was to be a sailor than a 
clergyman; and all in that way, just to make my father think she was 
quite glad of what came of that unlucky morning’s work, and the flogging 
which was always in his mind, as we all knew. But oh, my dear! the 
bitter, bitter crying she had when she was alone; and at last, as she grew 
weaker, she could not keep her tears in when Deborah or me was by, 
and would give us message after message for Peter (his ship had gone 
to the Mediterranean, or somewhere down there, and then he was ordered 
off to India, and there was no overland route then) ; but she still said that 
no one knew where their death lay in wait, and that we were not to think 
hers was near. We did not think it, but we knew it, as we saw her fading 
away. 

“Well, my dear, it’s very foolish of me, I know, when in all likelihood 
I am so near seeing her again. 

“And only think, love! the very day after her death—for she did not 
live quite a twelvemonth after Peter went away—the very day after— 
came a parcel for her from India—from her poor boy. It was a large, 
soft, white Indian shawl, with just a little narrow border all round; just 
what my mother would have liked. 

“We thought it might rouse my father, for he had sat with her hand 
in his all night long; so Deborah took it in to him, and Peter’s letter to 
her, and all. At first, he took no notice; and we tried to make a kind of 
light careless talk about the shawl, opening it out and admiring it. Then, 
suddenly, he got up, and spoke: ‘She shall be buried in it,’ he said; 
‘Peter shall have that comfort; and she would have liked it.’ 

“Well, perhaps it was not reasonable, but what could we do or say? 
One gives people in grief their own way. He took it up and felt it: 
‘It is just such a shawl as she wished for when she was married, and her 
mother did not give it her. I did not know of it till after, or she should 
have had it—she should; but she shall have it now.’ 

“My mother looked so lovely in her death! She was always pretty, 
and now she looked fair, and waxen, and young—younger than Deborah, 
as she stood trembling and shivering by her. We decked her in the long 
soft folds; she lay smiling, as if pleased; and people came—all Cranford 
came—to beg to see her, for they had loved her dearly, as well they might; 
and the countrywomen brought posies; old Clare’s wife brought some 
white violets and begged they might lie on her breast. 

“Deborah said to me, the day of my mother’s funeral, that if she had 
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a hundred offers she never would marry and leave my father. It was 
not very likely she would have so many—I don’t know that she had one; 
but it was not less to her credit to say so. She was such a daughter 
to my father as I think there never was before or since. His eyes failed 
him, and she read book after book, and wrote, and copied, and was 
always at his service in any parish business. She could do many more 
things than my poor mother could; she even once wrote a letter to the 
bishop for my father. But he missed my mother sorely; the whole parish 
noticed it. Not that he was less active; I think he was more so, and 
more patient in helping every one. I did all I could to set Deborah at 
liberty to be with him; for I knew I was good for little, and that my 
best work in the world was to do odd jobs quietly, and set others at 
liberty. But my father was a changed man.” 

“Did Mr. Peter ever come home?” 

“Yes, once. He came home a lieutenant; he did not get to be 
admiral. And he and my father were such friends! My father took 
him into every house in the parish, he was so proud of him. He never 
walked out without Peter’s arm to lean upon. Deborah used to smile 
(1 don’t think we ever laughed again after my mother’s death), and 
say she was quite put ina corner. Not but what my father always wanted 
her when there was letter-writing or reading to be done, or anything to 
be settled.” 

“And then?” said I, after a pause. 

“Then Peter went to sea again; and, by-and-by, my father died, 
blessing us both, and thanking Deborah for all she had been to him; and, 
of course, our circumstances were changed; and, instead of living at 
the rectory, and keeping three maids and a man, we had to come to this 
small house, and be content with a servant-of-all-work; but, as Deborah 
used to say, we have always lived genteelly, even if circumstances have 
compelled us to simplicity. Poor Deborah!” 

“And Mr. Peter?” asked I. 

“Oh, there was some great war in India—I forget what they call it— 
and we have never heard of Peter since then. I believe he is dead myself; 
and it sometimes fidgets me that we have never put on mourning for him. 
And then again, when I sit by myself, and all the house is still, I think 
I hear his step coming up the street, and my heart begins to flutter and 
beat; but the sound always goes past—and Peter never comes. 

“That’s Martha back? No! J’ll go, my dear; I can always find 
my way in the dark, you know. And a blow of fresh air at the door will 
do my head good, and it’s rather got a trick of aching.” 
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So she pattered off. I had lighted the candle, to give the room a cheer- 
ful appearance against her return. 

“Was it Martha?” asked I. 

“Yes, And Iam rather uncomfortable, for I heard such a strange 
noise, just as I was opening the door.” 

‘Where ?” I asked, for her eyes were round with affright. 

“In the street—just outside—it sounded like 

“Talking?” I put in, as she hesitated a little. 

“No! kissing if 


A Happy Return 


In the failure of the Town and County Bank, Miss Matty lost her tiny fortune. 
With the aid of the ladies of Cranford, Mr. Smith, as Miss Matty’s financial 
adviser, has managed to establish Miss Matty independently in her old home, selling 
tea. She lived on there, lodging with her former maid, Martha, now married to 
Jem Hearn. Among the great events in Cranford was reckoned the engagement 
of Mr. Hoggins, the doctor, to a charming Scotch widow, Lady Glenmire, who 
had come to Cranford to stay with her sister-in-law, the high and mighty Mrs. 
Jamieson. Mrs. Jamieson, herself the widow of a Baron’s son, at first felt per- 
sonally affronted at Lady Glenmire’s defection from the ranks of the aristocracy. 
Another occurrence, of more consequence to the story, was the chance discovery 
by Mr. Smith’s daughter that Poor Peter may still be alive in India. She wrote 
to him an account of Miss Matty’s plight. 


MartTHA was beginning to go about again, and I had already fixed a 
limit, not very far distant, to my visit, when one afternoon, as I was 
sitting in the shop-parlour with Miss Matty—I remember the weather 
was colder now than it had been in May, three weeks before, and we 
had a fire and kept the door fully closed—we saw a gentleman go slowly 
past the window, and then stand opposite to the door, as if looking out 
for the name which we had so carefully hidden. He took out a double 
eyeglass and peered about for some time before he could discover it. 
Then he came in. And, all on a sudden, it flashed across me that it was 
the Aga himself! For his clothes had an out-of-the-way foreign cut 
about them, and his face was deep brown, as if tanned and retanned by 
the sun. His complexion contrasted oddly with his plentiful snow-white 
hair, his eyes were dark and piercing, and he had an odd way of con- 
tracting them and puckering up his cheeks into innumerable wrinkles 
when he looked earnestly at objects. He did so to Miss Matty when 
he first came in. His glance had first caught and lingered a little upon 
me, but then turned, with the peculiar searching look I have described, 
to Miss Matty. She was a little fluttered and nervous, but no more so 
than she always was when any man came into her shop. ‘She thought 
that he would probably have a note, or a sovereign at least, for which | 
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she would have to give change, which was an operation she very much 
disliked to perform. But the present customer stood opposite to her, 
without asking for anything, only looking fixedly at her as he drummed 
upon the table with his fingers, just for all the world as Miss Jenkyns 
used to do. Miss Matty was on the point of asking him what he wanted 
(as she told me afterwards), when he turned sharp to me: “Is your name 
Mary Smith?” 

eYes!?-said I. 

All my doubts as to his identity were set at rest, and I only wondered 
what he would say or do next, and how Miss Matty would stand the 
joyful shock of what he had to reveal. Apparently he was at a loss how 
to announce himself, for he looked round at last in search of something 
to buy, so as to gain time, and, as it happened, his eye caught on the 
almond-comfits, and he boldly asked for a pound of “those things.” 
I doubt if Miss Matty had a whole pound in the shop, and, besides the 
unusual magnitude of the order, she was distressed with the idea of the 
indigestion they would produce, taken in such unlimited quantities. She 
looked up to remonstrate. Something of tender relaxation in his face 
struck home to her heart. She said, “It is—oh, sir! can you be Peter?” 
and trembled from head to foot. In a moment he was round the table 
and had her in his arms, sobbing the tearless cries of old age. I brought 
her a glass of wine, for indeed her colour had changed so as to alarm me 
and Mr. Peter too. He kept saying, “I have been too sudden for you, 
Matty—I have, my little girl.” 

I proposed that she should go at once up into the drawing-room and 
lie down on the sofa there. She looked wistfully at her brother, whose 
hand she had held tight, even when nearly fainting; but on his assuring 
her that he would not leave her, she allowed him to carry her upstairs. 

I thought that the best I could do was to run and put the kettle on 
the fire for early tea, and then to attend to the shop, leaving the brother 
and sister to exchange some of the many thousand things they must have 
to say. I had also to break the news to Martha, who received it with a 
burst of tears which nearly infected me. She kept recovering herself to 
ask if I was sure it was indeed Miss Matty’s brother, for I had mentioned 
that he had grey hair, and she had always heard that he was a very hand- 
some young man. Something of the same kind perplexed Miss Matty at 
tea-time, when she was installed in the great easy chair opposite to Mr. 
Jenkyns in order to gaze her fill. She could hardly drink for looking at 
him, and as for eating, that was out of the question. 

“T suppose hot climates age people very quickly,” said she, almost 
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to herself. ‘When you left Cranford you had not a grey hair in your 
head.” 

“But how many years ago is that?” said Mr. Peter, smiling. 

“Ah, true! yes, I suppose you and I are getting old. But still I did 
not think we were so very old! But white hair is very becoming to you, 
Peter,” she continued—a little afraid lest she had hurt him by revealing 
how his appearance had impressed her. 

“T suppose I forget dates too, Matty, for what do you think I have 
brought for you from India? I have an Indian muslin gown and a pearl 
necklace for you somewhere in my chest at Portsmouth.” He smiled as 
if amused at the idea of the incongruity of his presents with the appear- 
ance of his sister ; but this did not strike her all at once, while the elegance 
of the articles did. I could see that for a moment her imagination dwelt 
complacently on the idea of herself thus attired; and instinctively she 
put her hand up to her throat—that little delicate throat which (as Miss 
Pole had told me) had been one of her youthful charms; but the hand 
met the touch of folds of soft muslin in which she was always swathed 
up to her chin, and the sensation recalled a sense of the unsuitableness 
of a pearl necklace to her age. She said, “I’m afraid I’m too old; but 
it was very kind of you to think of it. They are just what I should have 
liked years ago—when I was young.” 

“So I thought, my little Matty. I remembered your tastes; they 
were so like my dear mother’s.” At the mention of that name the brother 
and sister clasped each other’s hands yet more fondly, and, although they 
were perfectly silent, I fancied they might have something to say if they 
were unchecked by my presence, and I got up to arrange my room for 
Mr. Peter’s occupation that night, intending myself to share Miss Matty’s 
bed. But at my movement, he started up. “I must go and settle about 
a room at the ‘George.’ My carpet-bag is there too.” 

“No!” said Miss Matty, in great distress—“you must not go; please, 
dear Peter—pray, Mary—oh! you must not go!” 

She was so much agitated that we both promised everything she 
wished. Peter sat down again and gave her his hand, which for better 
security she held in both of hers, and I left the room to accomplish my 
arrangements. 

Long, long into the night, far, far into the morning, did Miss Matty 
and I talk. She had much to tell me of her brother’s life and adventures, 
which he had communicated to her as they had sat alone. She said all 
was thoroughly clear to her; but I never quite understood the whole 
story; and when in after days I lost my awe of Mr. Peter enough to 
question him myself, he laughed at my curiosity, and told me stories that 
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sounded so very much like Baron Munchausen’s, that I was sure he was 
making fun of me. What I heard from Miss Matty was that he had 
been a volunteer at the siege of Rangoon; had been taken prisoner by 
the Burmese; and somehow obtained favour and eventual freedom from 
knowing how to bleed the chief of the small tribe in some case of 
dangerous illness; that on his release from years of captivity he had 
had his letters returned from England with the ominous word “Dead” 
marked upon them; and, believing himself to be the last of his race, he 
had settled down as an indigo planter, and had proposed to spend the 
remainder of his life in the country to whose inhabitants and modes of 
life he had become habituated, when my letter had reached him; and, with 
the odd vehemence which characterised him in age as it had done in 
youth, he had sold his land and all his possessions to the first purchaser, 
and come home to the poor old sister, who was more glad and rich than 
any princess when she looked at him. She talked me to sleep at last, and 
then I was awakened by a slight sound at the door, for which she begged 
my pardon as she crept penitently into bed; but it seems that when I could 
no longer confirm her belief that the long-lost was really here—under 
the same roof—she had begun to fear lest it was only a waking dream of 
hers; that there never had been a Peter sitting by her all that blessed 
evening—but that the real Peter lay dead far away beneath some wild 
sea-wave, or under some strange eastern tree. And so strong had this 
nervous feeling of hers become, that she was fain to get up and go and 
convince herself that he was really there by listening through the door 
to his even, regular breathing—I don’t like to call it snoring, but I heard 
it myself through two closed doors—and by-and-by it soothed Miss Matty 
to sleep. 

I don’t believe Mr. Peter came home from India as rich as a nabob; 
he even considered himself poor, but neither he nor Miss Matty cared 
much about that. At any rate, he had enough to live upon “very gen- 
teelly” at Cranford; he and Miss Matty together. And a day or two 
after his arrival, the shop was closed, while troops of little urchins 
gleefully awaited the shower of comfits and lozenges that came from time 
to time down upon their faces as they stood up-gazing at Miss Matty’s 
drawing-room windows. Occasionally Miss Matty would say to them 
(half-hidden behind the curtains), “My dear children, don’t make your- 
selves ill; but a strong arm pulled her back, and a more rattling shower 
than ever succeeded. A part of the tea was sent in presents to the Cran- 
ford ladies; and some of it was distributed among the old people who 
remembered Mr. Peter in the days of his frolicsome youth. The Indian 
muslin gown was reserved for darling Flora Gordon (Miss Jessie 
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Brown’s daughter). The Gordons had been on the Continent for the last 
few years, but were now expected to return very soon; and Miss Matty, 
in her sisterly pride, anticipated great delight in the joy of showing them 
Mr. Peter. The pearl necklace disappeared; and about that time many 
handsome and useful presents made their appearance in the households 
of Miss Pole and Mrs. Forrester ; and some rare and delicate Indian orna- 
ments graced the drawing-rooms of Mrs. Jamieson and Mrs. Fitz-Adam. 
I myself was not forgotten. Among other things, I had the handsomest- 
bound and best edition of Dr. Johnson’s works that could be procured; 
and dear Miss Matty, with tears in her eyes, begged me to consider it as 
a present from her sister as well as herself. In short, no one was for- 
gotten; and, what was more, every one, however insignificant, who had 
shown kindness to Miss Matty at any time, was sure of Mr. Peter’s 


cordial regard. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY (1811-1863) 


The Ballad of Bouillabaisse 


A sTREET there is in Paris famous, 
For which no rhyme our language 
yields, 
Rue Neuve des Petits Champs its name 
is 
The New Street of the Little Fields. 
And here’s an inn, not rich and splendid, 
But still in comfortable case; 
The which in youth I oft attended, 
To eat a bowl of Bouillabaisse. 


This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is—= 

A sort of soup or broth, or brew, 
Or hotchpotch of all sorts of fishes, 

That Greenwich never could outdo; 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, 

saffron, 

Soles, onions, garlic, roach, and dace: 
All these you eat at TERRE’s tavern, 

In that one dish of Bouillabaisse. 


Indeed, a rich and savory stew ’t is; 
And true philosophers, methinks, 
Who love all sorts of natural beauties, 
Should love good victuals and good 
drinks, 


And Cordelier or Benedictine 
Might gladly, sure, his lot embrace, 
Nor find a fast-day too afflicting, 
Which served him up a Bouillabaisse. 


I wonder if the house still there is? 
Yes, here the lamp is, as before; 
The smiling red-cheeked écaillére is 
Still opening oysters at the door. 
Is Terre still alive and able? 
I recollect his droll grimace: 
He’d come and smile before your table, 
And hoped you liked your Bouilla- 
baisse. 


We enter—nothing’s changed or older. 


“How’s Monsieur TERRE, waiter, 
pray?” 

The waiter stares and shrugs his shoul- 
der— 


“Monsieur is dead this many a day.” 


“It is the lot of saint and sinner, 


So honest TErRr#’s run his race.” 
“What will Monsieur require for din- 
ner?” 
“Say, do you still cook Bouillabaisse?” 


“Oh, oui, Monsieur,” ’s the waiter’s 
answer ; 
“Quel vin Monsieur desire-t-il ?” 
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“Tell me a good one.”—“That I can, sir: 
The Chambertin with yellow seal.” 
“So Trrrt’s gone,” I say, and sink in 
My old accustom’d corner-place; 
“He’s done with feasting and with drink- 
ing, 
With Burgundy and Bouillabaisse.” 


My old accustom’d corner here is, 
The table still is in the nook; 
Ah! vanish’d many a busy year is 
This well-known chair since last I 
took. 
When first I saw ye, cari luoghi, 
I'd scarce a beard upon my face, 
And now a grizzled, grim old fogy, 
I sit and wait for Bouillabaisse. 


Where are you, old companions trusty 
Of early days here met to dine? 
Come, waiter! quick, a flagon crusty— 
I'll pledge them in the good old wine. 
The kind old voices and old faces 
My memory can quick retrace; 
Around the board they take their places, 
And share the wine and Bouillabaisse. 


There’s JAcK has made a wondrous mar- 
riage; 
There’s laughing Tom is laughing yet; 
There’s brave Aucustus drives his car- 
riage; 
There’s poor 
“Gazette”; 
On James’s head the grass is growing; 
Good Lord! the world has wagged 
apace 
Since here we set the Claret flowing, 
And drank, and ate the Bouillabaisse. 


old Frep in the 


Ah me! how quick the days are flitting! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 

When here I’d sit, as now I’m sitting, 
In this same place—but not alone. 

A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me 

—There’s no one now to share my cup. 


° ° ° ? ° ° . 
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I drink it as the Fates ordain it. 
Come, fill it, and have done with 
rhymes: 
Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In memory of dear old times. 
Welcome the wine, whate’er the seal is; 
And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate’er the meal 
is, 
—Here comes the smoking Bouilla- 
baisse! 


The Cane-Bottom’d Chair 


In tattered old slippers that toast at the 
bars, 

And a ragged old jacket perfumed with 
cigars, 

Away from the world and its toils and its 
cares, 

I’ve a snug little kingdom up four pair 
of stairs. 


To mount to this realm is a toil, to be 
sure, 

But the fire there is bright and the air 
rather pure; 

And the view I behold on a sunshiny day 

Is grand through the chimney-pots over 
the way. 


This snug little chamber is cramm’d in 
all nooks : 

With worthless old knick-knacks and 
silly old books, 

And foolish old odds and foolish old 
ends, 

Crack’d bargains from brokers, cheap 
keepsakes from friends. 


Old armor, prints, pictures, pipes, china, 
(all crack’d), 

Old rickety tables, and chairs broken- 
backed ; 

A twopenny treasury, wondrous to see; 

What matter? ’t is pleasant to you, 
friend, and me. 
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No better divan need the Sultan require, 

Than the creaking old sofa that basks by 
the fire; 

And ’t is wonderful, surely, what music 
you get 

From the rickety, ramshackle, wheezy 
spinet. 


That praying-rug came from a Tur- 
coman’s camp; 
By Tiber once twinkled that brazen old 


lamp; 

A mameluke fierce yonder dagger has 
drawn: 

*T is a murderous knife to toast muffins 
upon. 


Long, long through the hours, and the 
night, and the chimes, : 

Here we talk of old books, and old 
friends, and old times, 

As we sit in a fog made of rich Latakie. 

This chamber is pleasant to you, friend, 
and me. 


But of all the cheap treasures that gar- 
nish my nest, 

‘There’s one that I love and I cherish 
the best: 

For the finest of couches that’s padded 
with hair 

I never would change thee, my cane- 
bottom’d chair. 


°T is a bandy-legg’d, high-shoulder’d, 
worm-eaten seat, 

With a creaking old back, and twisted 
old feet; 

But since the fair morning when Fanny 
sat there, 

I bless thee and love thee, old cane- 
bottom’d chair. 
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If chairs have but feeling, in holding such 
charms, 

A thrill must have pass’d through your 
wither’d old arms! 

I look’d, and I long’d, and I wish’d in 
despair ; 

I wish’d myself turn’d to a cane-bottom’d 
chair. 


It was but a moment she sat in this 
place, 

She’d a scarf on her neck, and a smile on 
her face! 

A smile on her face, and a rose in her 
hair, 

And she sat there, and bloom’d in my 
cane-bottom’d chair. 


And so I have valued my chair ever since, 

Like the shrine of a saint, or the throne 
of a prince; 

Saint Fanny, my patroness sweet I de- 
clare, 

The queen of my heart and my cane- 
bottom’d chair. 


When the candles burn low, and the com- 
pany’s gone, 

In the silence of night as I sit here 
alone— 

I sit here alone, but we yet are a pair— 

My Fanny I see in my cane-bottom’d 


chair. 


She comes from the past and revisits my 


room; 

She looks as she then did, all beauty and 
bloom; 

So smiling and tender, so fresh and so 
fair, 


And yonder she sits in my cane-bottom’d 
chair. 
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From Vanity Fair 
Cuff’s Fight with Dobbin 


It was perhaps the plain modesty of Dobbin (afterwards Captain and Colonel) 
that made Thackeray call Vanity Fair “a novel without a hero.” In the following 
selection we learn of a boyish experience of Dobbin’s in which appeared the same 
characteristics that marked him in later life. He remained the loyal friend of 
George Osborne. And ten years after the death of Captain George Osborne, he 
married Amelia, his widow. 


Curr’s fight with Dobbin, and the unexpected issue of that contest, 
will long be remembered by every man who was educated at Dr. Swish- 
tail’s famous school. The latter youth (who used to be called Heigh-ho 
Dobbin, Gee-ho Dobbin, and by many other names indicative of puerile 
contempt) was the quietest, the clumsiest, and, as it seemed, the dullest of 
all Dr. Swishtail’s young gentlemen. His parent was a grocer in the 
city: and it was bruited abroad that he was admitted into Dr. Swishtail’s 
academy upon what are called “mutual principles’—that is to say, the 
expenses of his board and schooling were defrayed by his father in goods, 
not money; and he stood there—almost at the bottom of the school— 
in his scraggy corduroys and jacket, through the seams of which his great 
big bones were bursting—as the representative of so many pounds of 
tea, candles, sugar, mottled-soap, plums (of which a very mild proportion 
was supplied for the puddings of the establishment), and other com- 
modities. A dreadful day it was for young Dobbin when one of the 
youngsters of the school, having run into the town upon a poaching 
excursion for hardbake and polonies, espied the cart of Dobbin & Rudge, 
Grocers and Oilmen, Thames Street, London, at the Doctor’s door, dis- 
charging a cargo of the wares in which the firm dealt. 

Young Dobbin had no peace after that. The jokes were frightful, 
and merciless against him. “Hullo, Dobbin,” one wag would say, “here’s 
good news in the paper. Sugars is ris’, my boy.” Another would set a 
sum—‘“If a pound of mutton-candles cost sevenpence-halfpenny, how 
much must Dobbin cost?” and a roar would follow from all the circle 
of young knaves, usher and all, who rightly considered that the selling 
of goods by retail is a shameful and infamous practice, meriting the con- 
tempt and scorn of all real gentlemen. 

“Your father’s only a merchant, Osborne,” Dobbin said in private to 
the little boy who had brought down the storm upon him. At which 
the latter replied haughtily, “My father’s a gentleman, and keeps his 
carriage”; and Mr. William Dobbin retreated to a remote outhouse in 
the playground, where he passed a half-holiday in the bitterest sadness 
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and woe. Who amongst us is there that does not recollect similar hours 
of bitter, bitter childish grief? Who feels injustice; who shrinks before 
a slight; who has a sense of wrong so acute, and so glowing a gratitude 
for kindness, as a generous boy? and how many of those gentle souls 
do you degrade, estrange, torture, for the sake of a little loose arithmetic, 
and miserable dog-latin ? 

Now, William Dobbin, from an incapacity to acquire the rudiments 
of the above language, as they are propounded in that wonderful book 
the Eton Latin Grammar, was compelled to remain among the very last 
of Doctor Swishtail’s scholars, and was “taken down” continually by 
little fellows with pink faces and pinafores when he marched up with the 
lower form, a giant amongst them, with his downcast, stupefied look, 
his dog’s-eared primer, and, his tight corduroys. High and low, all made 
fun of him. They sewed up those corduroys, tight as they were. They 
cut his bed-strings. They upset buckets and benches, so that he might 
break his shins over them, which he never failed to do. They sent him 
parcels, which, when opened, were found to contain the paternal soap and 
candles. There was no little fellow but had his jeer and joke at Dobbin; 
and he bore everything quite patiently, and was entirely dumb and 
miserable. 

Cuff, on the contrary, was the great chief and dandy of the Swishtail 
Seminary. He smuggled wine in. He fought the town-boys. Ponies 
used to come for him to ride home on Saturdays. He had his top-boots. 
in his room, in which he used to hunt in the holidays. He had a gold 
repeater: and took snuff like the Doctor. He had been to the Opera, 
and knew the merits of the principal actors, preferring Mr. Kean to Mr. 
Kemble. He could knock you off forty Latin verses in an hour. He 
could make French poetry. What else didn’t he know, or couldn’t he 
do? They said even the Doctor himself was afraid of him. 

Cuff, the unquestioned king of the school, ruled over his subjects, 
and bullied them, with splendid superiority. This one blacked his shoes: 
that toasted his bread, others would fag out, and give him balls at cricket 
during whole summer afternoons. “Figs” was the fellow whom he de- 
spised most, and with whom, though always abusing him, and sneering 
at him, he scarcely ever condescended to hold personal communication. 

One day in private, the two young gentlemen had had a difference. 
Figs, alone in the school-room, was blundering over a home letter; when 
Cuff, entering, bade him go upon some message, of which tarts were 
probably the subject. 

“I can’t,” says Dobbin; “I want to finish my letter.” 

“You can’t?” says Mr. Cuff, laying hold of that document (in which © 
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many words were scratched out, many were misspelt, on which had been 
spent I don’t know how much thought, and labor, and tears; for the poor 
fellow was writing to his mother, who was fond of him, although she 
was a grocer’s wife, and lived in a back parlor in Thames Street). “You 
can't?” says Mr. Cuff: “I should like to know why, pray? Can’t you 
write to old Mother Figs to-morrow ?” 

“Don’t call names,” Dobbin said, getting off the bench, very nervous. 

“Well, sir, will you go?” crowed the cock of the school, 

“Put down the letter,” Dobbin replied; “no gentleman readth letterth.” 

“Well, now will you go?” says the other. 

“No, I won’t. Don’t strike, or I’ll thmash you,” roars out Dobbin, 
springing to a leaden inkstand, and looking so wicked, that Mr. Cuff 
paused, turned down his coat sleeves again, put his hands into his pockets, 
and walked away with a sneer. But he never meddled personally with 
the grocer’s boy after that; though we must do him the justice to say he 
always spoke of Mr. Dobbin with contempt behind his back. 


Some time after this interview, it happened that Mr. Cuff, on a 
sunshiny afternoon, was in the neighborhood of poor William Dobbin, 
who was lying under a tree in the play-ground, spelling over a favorite 
copy of the Arabian Nights which he had—apart from the rest of the 
school, who were pursuing their various sports—quite lonely, and almost 
happy. If people would but leave children to themselves; if teachers 
would cease to bully them; if parents would not insist upon directing their 
thoughts, and dominating their feelings—those feelings and thoughts 
which are a mystery to all (for how much do you and I know of each 
other, of our children, of our fathers, of our neighbor, and how far more 
beautiful and sacred are the thoughts of the poor lad or girl whom you 
govern likely to be, than those of the dull and world-corrupted person 
who rules him?)—if, I say, parents and masters would leave their children 
alone a little more,—small harm would accrue, although a less quantity of 
as in presenti might be acquired. 

Well, William Dobbin had for once forgotten the world, and was 
away with Sindbad the Sailor in the Valley of Diamonds, or with Prince 
Ahmed and the Fairy Peribanou in that delightful cavern where the 
Prince found her, and whither we should all like to make a tour; when 
shrill cries, as of a little fellow weeping, woke up his pleasant reverie ; 
and looking up, he saw Cuff before him, belaboring a little boy. 

It was the lad who had peached upon him about the grocer’s cart; 
but he bore little malice, not at least towards the young and small. “How 
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dare you, sir, break the bottle?” says Cuff to the little urchin, swinging 
a yellow cricket-stump over him. 

The boy had been instructed to get over the play-ground wall (at a 
selected spot where the broken glass had been removed from the top, 
and niches made convenient in the brick); to run a quarter of a mile; 
to purchase a pint of rum-shrub on credit; to brave all the Doctor’s out- 
lying spies, and to clamber back into the play-ground again; during the 
performance of which feat, his foot had slipt, and the bottle was broken, 
and the shrub had been spilt, and his pantaloons had been damaged, 
and he appeared before his employer a perfectly guilty and trembling, 
though harmless, wretch. 

“How dare you, sir, break it?” says Cuff; “you blundering little thief. 
You drank the shrub, and now you pretend to have broken the bottle. 
Hold out your hand, sir.” 

Down came the stump with a great heavy thump on the child’s hand. 
A moan followed. Dobbin looked up. The Fairy Peribanou had fled 
into the inmost cavern with Prince Ahmed: the Roc had whisked away 
Sindbad the Sailor out of the Valley of Diamonds out of sight, far into 
the clouds: and there was every-day life before honest William; and a 
big boy beating a little one without cause. 

“Hold out your other hand, sir,”’ roars Cuff to his little school-fellow, 
whose face was distorted with pain. Dobbin quivered, and gathered him- 
self up in his narrow old clothes. 

“Take that, you little devil!’ cried Mr. Cuff, and down came the 
wicket again on the child’s hand.—Don’t be horrified, ladies, every boy at 
a public school has done it. Your children will so do and be done by, 
in all probability. Down came the wicket again; and Dobbin started up. 

I can’t tell what his motive was. Torture in a public school is as much 
licensed as the knout in Russia. It would be ungentlemanlike (in a 
manner ) to resist it. Perhaps Dobbin’s foolish soul revolted against the 
exercise of tyranny; or perhaps he had a hankering feeling of revenge in 
his mind, and longed to measure himself against that splendid bully and 
tyrant, who had all the glory, pride, pomp, circumstance, banners flying, 
drums beating, guards saluting, in the place. Whatever may have been 
his incentive, however, up he sprang, and screamed out, “Hold off, Cuff; 
don’t bully that child any more; or I’lI—” 

“Or you'll what?” Cuff asked in amazement at this interruption. 
“Hold out your hand, you little beast.” 

“Pll give you the worst thrashing you ever had in your life,” Dobbin 
said, in reply to the first part of Cuff’s sentence; and little Osborne, 
gasping and in tears, looked up with wonder and incredulity at seeing 
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this amazing champion put up suddenly to defend him: while Cuff’s 
astonishment was scarcely less. Fancy our late monarch George III. 
when he heard of the revolt of the North American colonies: fancy brazen 
Goliath when little David stepped forward and claimed a meeting; and 
you have the feelings of Mr. Reginald Cuff when this rencontre was pro- 
posed te him. 

“After school,” says he, of course; after a pause and a look, as much 
as to say, “Make your will, and communicate your last wishes to your 
friends between this time and that.” 

“As you please,” Dobbin said. “You must be my bottle-holder, 
Osborne.” 

“Well, if you like,” little Osborne replied; for you see his papa kept 
a carriage, and he was rather ashamed of his champion. 


Yes, when the hour of battle came, he was almost ashamed to say, 
“Go it, Figs;” and not a single other boy in the place uttered that cry 
for the first two or three rounds of this famous combat ; at the commence- 
ment of which the scientific Cuff, with a contemptuous smile on his face, 
and as light and as gay as if he was at a ball, planted his blows upon his 
adversary, and floored that unlucky champion three times running. At 
each fall there was a cheer; and everybody was anxious to have the honor 
of offering the conqueror a knee. 

‘What a licking I shall get when it’s over,” young Osborne thought, 
picking up his man. “You'd best give in,” he said to Dobbin; “‘it’s only 
a thrashing, Figs, and you know I’m used to it.”’ But Figs, all whose 
limbs were in a quiver, and whose nostrils were breathing rage, put his 
little bottle-holder aside, and went in for a fourth time. 

As he did not in the least know how to parry the blows that were 
aimed at himself, and Cuff had begun the attack on the three preceding 
occasions, without ever allowing his enemy to strike, Figs now determined 
that he would commence the engagement by a charge on his own part; 
and accordingly, being a left-handed man, brought that arm into action, 
and hit out a couple of times with all his might—once at Mr. Cuff’s left 
eye, and once on his beautiful Roman nose. 

Cuff went down this time, to the astonishment of the assembly. “Well 
hit, by Jove,” says little Osborne, with the air of a connoisseur, clapping 
his man on the back. “Give it him with the left, Figs, my boy.” 

Figs’s left made terrific play during all the rest of the combat. Cuff 
went down every time. At the sixth round, there were almost as many 
fellows shouting out, “Go it, Figs,’ as there were youths exclaiming, 
“Go it, Cuff,” At the twelfth round the latter champion was all abroad, 
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as the saying is, and had lost all presence of mind and power of attack 
or defence. Figs, on the contrary, was as calm as a quaker. His face 
being quite pale, his eyes shining open, and a great cut on his under lip 
bleeding profusely, gave this young fellow a fierce and ghastly air, which 
perhaps struck terror into many spectators. Nevertheless, his intrepid 
adversary prepared to close for the thirteenth time. 

If I had the pen of a Napier, or a Bell’s Life, I should like to describe 
this combat properly. It was the last charge of the Guard—(that is, 
it would have been, only Waterloo had not yet taken place)—it was 
Ney’s column breasting the hill of La Haye Sainte, bristling with ten 
thousands bayonets, and crowned with twenty eagles—it was the shout 
of the beef-eating British, as leaping down the hill they rushed to hug 
the enemy in the savage arms of battle—in other words, Cuff coming up 
full of pluck, but quite reeling and groggy, the Fig-merchant put in his 
left as usual on his adversary’s nose, and sent him down for the last 
time. 

“T think that will do for him,” Figs said, as his opponent dropped 
as neatly on the green as I have seen Jack Spot’s ball plump into the pocket 
at billiards; and the fact is, when time was called, Mr. Reginald Cuff 
was not able, or did not choose, to stand up again. 

And now all the boys set up such a shout for Figs as would have 
made you think he had been their darling champion through the whole 
battle; and as absolutely brought Dr. Swishtail out of his study, curious 
to know the cause of the uproar. He threatened to flog Figs violently, 
of course; but Cuff, who had come to himself by this time, and was 
washing his wounds, stood up and said, “It’s my fault, sir—not Figs’s— 
not Dobbin’s. I was bullying a little boy; and he served me right.”’ By 
which magnanimous speech he not only saved his conqueror a whipping, 
but got back all his ascendency over the boys which his defeat had nearly 
cost him. 

Young Osborne wrote home to his parents an account of the trans- 
action. 

“SUGARCANE House, Ricumonp, March, 18—. 

“DEAR Mama,—lI hope you are quite well. I should be much obliged to you ta 
send me a cake and five shillings. There has been a fight here between Cuff & 
Dobbin. Cuff, you know, was the Cock of the School. They fought thirteen 
rounds, and Dobbin licked. So Cuff is now Only Second Cock. The fight was 
about me. Cuff was licking me for breaking a bottle of milk, and Figs wouldn’t 
stand it. We call him Figs because his father is a Grocer—Figs & Rudge, Thames 


St., City—I think as he fought for me you ought to buy your Tea & Sugar at his 
father’s, Cuff goes home every Saturday, but can’t this, because he has 2 Black 
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Eyes. He has a white Pony to come and fetch him, and a groom in livery on a 
bay mare. I wish my Papa would let me have a Pony, and I am 
“Your dutiful Son, 
“GEORGE SEDLEY OSBORNE, 


“P.S.—Give my love to little Emmy. I am cutting her out a Coach in card- 
board. Please not a seed-cake, but a plum-cake.” 


In consequence of Dobbin’s victory, his character rose prodigiously 
in the estimation of all his schoolfellows, and the name of Figs, which 
had been a byword of reproach, became as respectable and popular a 
nickname as any other in use in the school. “After all, it’s not his fault 
that his father’s a grocer,” George Osborne said, who, though a little 
chap, had a very high popularity among the Swishtail youth; and his 
opinion was received with great applause. It was voted low to sneer at 
Dobbin about this accident of birth. “Old Figs” grew to be a name of 
kindness and endearment; and the sneak of an usher jeered at him no 
longer. 


A Rescue and a Catastrophe 


At a party supervised by Lord Steyne, the too-triumphant star had been Becky, 
the wife of Colonel Rawdon Crawley. She had long been on suspiciously good 
terms with Lord Steyne, and her husband had been watching her closely for many 
days. After the party, he put her into her carriage, and accepted an invitation to 
walk with Wenham, a fellow guest. Suddenly and quite unexpectedly, he fell into 
the hands of the bailiffs and, unable to borrow the price of his freedom from 
Wenham, was imprisoned in the spunging-house of Mr. Moss, assistant officer to 
the Sheriff of Middlesex, at the suit of one Mr. Nathan for a debt of one hundred 
and thirty six, six, and eightpence. 


Upon his first visit to Mr. Moss, the Colonel, then a bachelor, had 
been liberated by the generosity of his Aunt; on the second mishap, 
little Becky, with the greatest spirit and kindness, had borrowed a sum 
of money from Lord Southdown, and had coaxed her husband’s creditor 
(who was her shawl, velvet-gown, lace pocket-handkerchief, trinket, and 
gimcrack purveyor, indeed) to take a portion of the sum claimed, and 
Rawdon’s promissory note for the remainder: so on both these occasions 
the capture and release had been conducted with the utmost gallantry on 
all sides, and Moss and the Colonel were therefore on the very best of 
terms. 

“You'll find your old bed, Colonel, and everything comfortable,” that 
gentleman said, “as I may honestly say. You may be pretty sure it’s 
kep’ aired, and by the best of company, too. It was slep’ in the night 
afore last by the Honorable Capting Famish, of the Fiftieth Dragoons, 
whose Mar took him out, after a fortnight, jest to punish him, she said. 
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But, Law bless you, I promise you, he punished my champagne, and had 
a party ’ere every night—reg’lar tip-top swells, down from the clubs and 
the West End—Capting Ragg, the Honorable Deuceace, who lives in the 
Temple, and some fellers as knows a good glass of wine, I warrant you. 
I’ve got a Doctor of Diwinity up stairs, five gents in the Coffee-room, 
and Mrs. Moss has a tably-dy-hoty at half-past five, and a little cards 
or music afterwards, when we shall be most happy to see you.” 

“T’ll ring when I want anything,” said Rawdon, and went quietly to 
his bed-room., He was an old soldier, we have said, and not to be dis- 
turbed by any little shocks of fate. A weaker man would have sent 
off a letter to his wife on the instant of his capture. “But what is the 
use of disturbing her night’s rest?” thought Rawdon. “She won’t know 
whether I am in my room or not. It will be time enough to write to her 
when she has had her sleep out, and I have had mine. It’s only a 
hundred-and-seventy, and the deuce is in it if we can’t raise that.” And 
so, thinking about little Rawdon (whom he would not have know that 
he was in such a queer place), the Colonel turned into the bed lately 
occupied by Captain Famish, and fell asleep. It was ten o’clock when 
he woke up, and the ruddy-headed youth brought him, with conscious 
pride, a fine silver dressing-case, wherewith he might perform the 
operation of shaving. Indeed Mr. Moss’s house, though somewhat dirty, 
was splendid throughout. There were dirty trays, and wine-coolers 
en permanence on the sideboard, huge dirty gilt cornices, with dingy 
yellow satin hangings to the barred windows which looked into Cursitor 
Street—vast and dirty gilt picture-frames surrounding pieces sporting 
and sacred, all of which works were by the greatest masters; and fetched 
the greatest prices, too, in the bill transactions, in the course of which they 
were sold and bought over and over again. The Colonel’s breakfast 
was served to him in the same dingy and gorgeous plated ware. Miss 
Moss, a dark-eyed maid in curl papers, appeared with the teapot, and, 
smiling, asked the Colonel how he had slep’? and she brought him in 
the Morning Post, with the names of all the great people who had 
figured at Lord Steyne’s entertainment the night before. It contained 
a brilliant account of the festivities, and of the beautiful and accom- 
plished Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s admirable personifications. 

After a lively chat with this lady (who sat on the edge of the break- 
fast table in an easy attitude displaying the drapery of her stocking 
and an ex-white satin shoe, which was down at heel), Colonel Crawley 
called for pens and ink, and paper; and being asked how many sheets, 
chose one which was brought to him between Miss Moss’s own finger and 
thumb. Many a sheet had that dark-eyed damsel brought in; many a 
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poor fellow had scrawled and blotted hurried lines of entreaty, and 
paced up and down that awful room until his messenger brought back 
the reply. Poor men always use messengers instead of the post. Who 
has not had their letters, with the wafers wet, and the announcement 
that a person is waiting in the hall? 

Now on the score of his application, Rawdon had not many mis- 
givings. 

“Dear Becky,” (Rawdon wrote,) 

“I hope you slept well. Don't be frightened if I don’t bring you in your coffy. 
Last night as I was coming home smoaking, I met with an accadent. I was nabbed 
by Moss of Cursitor Street—from whose gilt and splendid parler I write this— 
the same that had me this time two years. Miss Moss brought in my tea—she is 
grown very fat, and, as usual, had her stockens down at heal. 

“It’s Nathan’s business—a hundred-and-fifty—with costs, hundred-and-seventy. 
Please send me my desk and some cloths—I’m in pumps and a white tye (some- 
thing like Miss M.’s stockings—I’ve seventy in it. And as soon as you get this, 
Drive to Nathan’s—offer him seventy-five down, and ask him to renew—say I'll 
take wine—we may as well have some dinner sherry; but not picturs, they’re too 
dear. 

“Tf he won’t stand it. Take my ticker and such of your things as you can 
spare, and send them to Balls—we must, of course, have the sum to-night. It 
won't do to let it stand over, as to-morrow’s Sunday; the beds here are not very 
clean, and there may be other things out against me—I’m glad it an’t Rawdon’s 
Saturday for coming home. God bless you. 


“Yours in haste, 
“P. S. Make haste and come.” CRE 


This letter, sealed with a wafer, was dispatched by one of the mes- 
sengers who are always hanging about Mr. Moss’s establishment; and 
Rawdon, having seen him depart, went out in the court-yard, and smoked 
his cigar with a tolerably easy mind—in spite of the bars overhead; for 
Mr, Moss’s court-yard is railed in like a cage, lest the gentlemen who are 
boarding with him should take a fancy to escape from his hospitality. 

Three hours, he calculated, would be the utmost time required, before 
Becky should arrive and open his prison doors: and he passed these 
pretty cheerfully in smoking, in reading the paper, and in the coffee-room 
with an acquaintance, Captain Walker, who happened to be there, and 
with whom he cut for sixpences for some hours, with pretty equal luck 
on either side. 

But the day passed away and no messenger returned,—no Becky. 
Mr. Moss’s tably-dy-hoty was served at the appointed hour of half-past 
five, when such of the gentlemen lodging in the house as could afford 
to pay for the banquet, came and partook of it in the splendid front 
parlour before described, and with which Mr. Crawley’s temporary 
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lodging communicated, when Miss M. (Miss Hem, as her papa called 
her,) appeared without the curl-papers of the morning, and Mrs. Hem 
did the honours of a prime boiled leg of mutton and turnips, of which 
the Colonel ate with a very faint appetite. Asked whether he would 
“stand” a bottle of champagne for the company, he consented, and the 
ladies drank to his ’ealth, and Mr. Moss, in the most polite manner, 
“looked towards him.” 

In the midst of this repast, however, the door-bell was heard,— 
young Moss of the ruddy hair, rose up with the keys and answered the 
summons, and coming back, told the Colonel that the messenger had re- 
turned with a bag, a desk and a letter, which he gave him. “No cere- 
mony, Colonel, I beg,” said Mrs. Moss with a wave of her hand, and 
he opened the letter rather tremulously—It was a beautiful letter, highly 
scented, on a pink paper, and with a light green seal. 


“Mon PAUVRE CHER PETIT,” (Mrs. Crawley wrote). 

“I could not sleep one wink for thinking of what had become of my odious old 
monstre : and only got to rest in the morning after sending for Mr. Blench (for I 
was in a fever), who gave me a composing draught and left orders with Finette that 
I should be disturbed on no account. So that my poor old man’s messenger, who 
had bien mauvaise mine Finette says, and sentoit le Geniévre, remained in the hall 
for some hours waiting my bell. You may fancy my state when I read your poor 
dear old ill-spelt letter. 

“Tll as I was, I instantly called for the carriage, and as soon as I was dressed 
(though I couldn’t drink a drop of chocolate—I assure you I couldn’t without my 
monstre to bring it to me), I drove ventre a terre to Nathan’s. I saw him—I 
wept—I cried—I fell at his odious knees. Nothing would mollify the horrid man. 
He would have all the money, he said, or keep my poor monstre in prison. I 
drove home with the intention of paying that triste visite chez mon oncle (when 
every trinket I have should be at your disposal though they would not fetch a 
‘hundred pounds, for some, you know, are with ce cher oncle already), and found 
Milor there with the Bulgarian old sheep-faced monster, who had come to com- 
' pliment me upon last night’s performances. Paddington came in, too, drawling 
and lisping and twiddling his hair; so did Champignac, and his chef—everybody 
with foison of compliments and pretty speeches—plaguing poor me, who longed 
to be rid of them, and was thinking every moment of the time of mon pauvre 
prisonnier. 

“When they were gone, I went down on my knees to Milor; told him we were 
going to pawn everything, and begged and prayed him to give me two hundred 
pounds. He pish’d and psha’d in a fury—told me not to be such a fool as to 
pawn—and said he would see whether he could lend me the money. At last he went 
away, promising that he would send it me in the morning: when I will bring it to 
my poor old monster with a kiss from his affectionate 

“BECKY. 

“I am writing in bed. Oh I have such a headache and such a heartache!” 
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When Rawdon read over this letter, he turned so red and looked 
so savage, that the company at the table d’héte easily perceived that bad 
news had reached him. All his suspicions, which he had been trying to 
banish, returned upon him. She could not even go out and sell her 
trinkets to free him. She could laugh and talk about compliments paid 
to her, whilst he was in prison. Who had put him there? Wenham 
had walked with him. Was there. . . . He could hardly bear to think 
of what he suspected. Leaving the room hurriedly, he ran into his 
own—opened his desk, wrote two hurried lines, which he directed to Sir 
Pitt or Lady Crawley, and bade the messenger carry them at once to 
Gaunt Street, bidding him to take a cab, and promising him a guinea if 
he was back in an hour. 

In the note he besought his dear brother and sister, for the sake of 
God; for the sake of his dear child and his honour; to come to him and 
relieve him from his difficulty. He was in prison: he wanted a hundred 
pounds to set him free—he entreated them to come to him. 

He went back to the dining-room after dispatching his messenger, 
and called for more wine. He laughed and talked with a strange 
boisterousness, as the people thought. Sometimes he laughed madly at 
his own fears, and went on drinking for an hour; listening all the while 
for the carriage which was to bring his fate back. 

At the expiration of that time, wheels were heard whirling up to the 
gate—the young janitor went out with his gate-keys. It was a lady 
whom he let in at the bailiff’s door. 

“Colonel Crawley,” she said, trembling very much. He, with a 
knowing look, locked the outer door upon her—then unlocked and opened 
the inner one, and calling out, ‘Colonel, you’re wanted,” led her into the 
back parlour, which he occupied. 

Rawdon came in from the dining-parlour where all those people were 
carousing, into his back room; a flare of coarse light following him into 
the apartment where the lady stood, still very nervous. 

“Tt is I, Rawdon,” she said, in a timid voice, which she strove to 
render cheerful. ‘It is Jane.”” Rawdon was quite overcome by that kind 
voice and presence. He ran up to her—caught her in his arms—gasped 
out some inarticulate words of thanks, and fairly sobbed on her shoulder. 
She did not know the cause of his emotion. 

The bills of Mr. Moss were quickly settled, perhaps to the disappoint- 
ment of that gentleman, who had counted on having the Colonel as his 
guest over Sunday at least; and Jane, with beaming smiles and happiness 
in her eyes, carried away Rawdon from the bailiff’s house, and they 
went homewards in the cab in which she had hastened to his release. 
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“Pitt was gone to a parliamentary dinner,” she said, “when Rawdon’s 
note came, and so, dear Rawdon, I—I came myself; and she put her 
kind hand in his. Perhaps it was well for Rawdon Crawley that Pitt 
was away at that dinner. Rawdon thanked his sister a hundred times, 
and with an ardour of gratitude which touched and almost alarmed that 
soft-hearted woman. ‘Oh,’ said he, in his rude, artless way, “you— 
you don’t know how I’m changed since I’ve known you, and—and little 
Rawdy. I—I’d like to change somehow. You see I want—I want— 
to be—.’—He did not finish the sentence, but she could interpret it. 
And that night after he left her, and as she sate by her own little boy’s 
bed, she prayed humbly for that poor wayworn sinner. 


Rawdon left her and walked home rapidly. It was nine o’clock at 
night. He ran across the streets, and the great squares of Vanity Fair, 
and at length came up breathless opposite his own house. He started 
back and fell against the railings, trembling as he looked up. The 
drawing-room windows were blazing with light. She had said that she 
was in bed and ill. He stood there for some time, the light from the 
rooms on his pale face. 

He took out his door-key and let himself into the house. He could 
hear laughter in the upper rooms. He was in the ball-dress in which he 
had been captured the night before. He went silently up the stairs; 
leaning against the banisters at the stair-head—Nobody was stirring 
in the house besides—all the servants had been sent away. Rawdon heard 
laughter within—laughter and singing. Becky was singing a snatch 
of the song of the night before; a hoarse voice shouted “Brava! Brava!” 
—it was Lord Steyne’s. 

Rawdon opened the door and went in. A little table with a dinner 
was laid out—and wine and plate. Steyne was hanging over the sofa 
on which Becky sate. The wretched woman was in a brilliant full 
toilette, her arms and all her fingers sparkling with bracelets and rings; 
and the brilliants on her breast which Steyne had given her. He had 
her hand in his, and was bowing over it to kiss it, when Becky started 
up with a faint scream as she caught sight of Rawdon’s white face. 
At the next instant she tried a smile, a horrid smile, as if to welcome 
her husband: and Steyne rose up, grinding his teeth, pale, and with 
fury in his looks. 

He, too, attempted a laugh—and came forward holding out his hand. 
“What, come back! How d’ye do, Crawley?” he said, the nerves of his 
mouth twitching as he tried to grin at the intruder. 

There was that in Rawdon’s face which caused Becky to fling herself 
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before him. “I am innocent, Rawdon,” she said; “before God, I am 
innocent.” She clung hold of his coat, of his hands; her own were all 
covered with serpents, and rings, and baubles. “I am innocent—Say 
Iam innocent,” she said to Lord Steyne. 

He thought a trap had been laid for him, and was as furious with the 
wife as with the husband. “You innocent! Damn you,” he screamed 
out. “You innocent! Why every trinket you have on your body is paid 
for by me. I have given you thousands of pounds which this fellow 
has spent, and for which he has sold you. Innocent, by ) Youre 
as innocent as your mother, the ballet-girl, and your husband the bully. 
Don’t think to frighten me as you have done others. Make way, sir, and 
let me pass;”’ and Lord Steyne seized up his hat, and, with flame in his 
eyes, and looking his enemy fiercely in the face, marched upon him, never 
for a moment doubting that the other would give way. 

But Rawdon Crawley springing out, seized him by the neck-cloth, 
until Steyne, almost strangled, writhed, and bent under his arm. “You lie, 
you dog!” said Rawdon. “You lie, you coward and villain!’ And he 
struck the Peer twice over the face with his open hand, and flung him 
bleeding to the ground. It was all done before Rebecca could interpose. 
She stood there trembling before him. She admired her husband, strong, 
brave, and victorious. 

“Come here,” he said.—She came up at once. 

“Take off those things.’—She began, trembling, pulling the jewels 
from her arms, and the rings from her shaking fingers, and held them 
all in a heap, quivering and looking up at him. ‘Throw them down,” 
he said, and she dropped them. He tore the diamond ornament out of 
her breast, and flung it at Lord Steyne. It cut him on his bald forehead. 
Steyne wore the scar to his dying day. 

“Come up stairs,’ Rawdon said to his wife. “Don’t kill me, 
Rawdon,” she said. He laughed savagely—‘I want to see if that man 
lies about the money as he has about me. Has he given you any?” 

“No,” said Rebecca, “that is—” 

“Give me your keys,’’ Rawdon answered, and they went out together. 

Rebecca gave him all the keys but one: and she was in hopes that he 
would not have remarked the absence of that. It belonged to the little 
desk which Amelia had given her in early days, and which she kept in a 
secret place. But Rawdon flung open boxes and wardrobes, throwing 
the multifarious trumpery of their contents here and there, and at last he 
found the desk. The woman was forced to open it. It contained papers, 
love-letters many years old—all sorts of small trinkets and woman’s 
memoranda. And it contained a pocket-book with bank notes. Some 
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of these were dated ten years back, too, and one was quite a fresh one—- 
a note for a thousand pounds which Lord Steyne had given her. 

“Did he give you this?” Rawdon said. 

“Ves,’”’ Rebecca answered. 

“T’'l] send it to him to-day,” Rawdon said (for day had dawned again, 
and many hours had passed in this search), “and I will pay Briggs, who 
was kind to the boy, and some of the debts. You will let me know where 
I shall send the rest to you. You might have spared me a hundred 
pounds, Becky, out of all this—I have always shared with you.” 

“TI am innocent,” said Becky. And he left her without another word. 


The Arch of Death 


THERE came a day when the round of decorous pleasures and solemn 
gayeties in which Mr. Jos Sedley’s family indulged, was interrupted 
by an event which happens in most houses. As you ascend the staircase 
of your house from the drawing-room towards the bed-room floors, you 
may have remarked a little arch in the wall right before you, which at 
once gives light to the stair which leads from the second story to the 
third (where the nursery and servants’ chambers commonly are) and 
serves for another purpose of utility, of which the undertaker’s men 
can give youa notion. They rest the coffins upon that arch, or pass them 
through it so as not to disturb in any unseemly manner the cold tenant 
slumbering within the black arch. 

That second-floor arch in a London house, looking up and down the 
well of the staircase, and commanding the main thoroughfare by which 
the inhabitants are passing; by which cook lurks down before daylight to 
scour her pots and pans in the kitchen; by which young master stealthily 
ascends, having left his boots in the hall, and let himself in after dawn 
from a jolly night at the Club; down which miss comes rustling in fresh 
ribbons and spreading muslins, brilliant and beautiful, and prepared for 
conquest and the ball; or master Tommy slides, preferring the banisters 
for a mode of conveyance, and disdaining danger and the stair; down 
which the mother is fondly carried smiling in her strong husband’s arms, 
as he steps steadily step by step, and followed by the monthly nurse, on 
the day when the medical man has pronounced that the charming patient 
may go downstairs ; up which John lurks to bed, yawning with a sputter- 
ing tallow-candle, and to gather up before sunrise the boots which are 
awaiting him in the passages ;—that stair, up or down which babies are 
carried, old people are helped, guests are marshalled to the ball, the parson 
walks to the christening, the doctor to the sick room, and the undertaker’s — 
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men to the upper floor—what a memento of Life, Death, and Vanity it 
is—that arch and stair—if you choose to consider it, and sit on the land- 
ing, looking up and down the well! The doctor will come up to us too 
for the last time there, my friend in motley. The nurse will look in at 
the curtains, and you take no notice—and then she will fling open the 
windows for a little, and let in the air. Then they will pull down all the 
front blinds of the house and live in the back rooms—then they will send 
for the lawyer and other men in black, etc —Your comedy and mine will 
have been played then, and we shali be removed, O how far, from the 
trumpets, and the shouting, and the posture-making. If we are gentle- 
folks they will put hatchments over our late domicile, with gilt cherubim, 
and mottoes stating that there is “Quiet in Heaven.” Your son will new 
furnish the house, or perhaps let it, and go into a more modern quarter; 
your name will be among the “Members Deceased,” in the lists of your 
clubs next year. However much you may be mourned, your widow will 
like to have her weeds neatly made—the cook will send or come up to ask 
about dinner—the survivor will soon bear to look at your picture over the 
mantel-piece, which will presently be deposed from the place of honor, 
to make way for the portrait of the son who reigns. 

Which of the dead are most tenderly and passionately deplored? 
Those who love the survivors the least, I believe. The death of a child 
occasions a passion of grief and frantic tears, such as your end, brother 
reader, will never inspire. The death of an infant which scarce knew 
you, which a week’s absence from you would have caused to forget you, 
will strike you down more than the loss of your closest friend, or your 
first-born son—a man grown like yourself, with children of his own. 
We may be harsh and stern with Judah and Simeon—our love and pity 
gush out for Benjamin, the little one. And if you are old, as some reader 
of this may be or shall be—old and rich, or old and poor—you may one 
day be thinking for yourself—‘These people are very good round about 
me; but they won’t grieve too much when I am gone. I am very rich, 
and they want my inheritance—or very poor, and they are tired of sup- 
porting me.” 


From Tue Book oF SNOBS 
On University Snobs (Ch. XV) 


I sHoutp like to fill several volumes with accounts of various Uni- 
yersity Snobs, so fond are my reminiscences of them, and so numerous 
are they. I should like to speak, above all, of the wives and daughters 
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of some of the Professor-Snobs—their amusements, habits, jealousies; 
their innocent artifices to entrap young men; their picnics, concerts, and 
evening parties. I wonder what has become of Emily Blades, daughter 
of Blades, the Professor of the Mandingo language? I remember her 
shoulders to this day, as she sat in the midst of a crowd of about seventy 
young gentlemen, from Corpus and Catherine Hall, entertaining them 
with ogles and French songs on the guitar. Are you married, fair Emily 
of the shoulders? What beautiful ringlets those were that used to dribble 
over them!—what a waist !—what a killing sea-green shot-silk gown !— 
what a cameo, the size of a muffin! There were thirty-six young men 
of the University in love at one time with Emily Blades; and no words 
are sufficient to describe the pity, the sorrow, the deep, deep commisera- 
tion—the rage, fury, and uncharitableness, in other words—with which 
the Miss Trumps (daughter of Trumps, the Professor of Phlebotomy) 
regarded her, because she didn’t squint, and because she wasn’t marked 
with the small-pox. 

As for the young University Snobs, I am getting too old, now, to 
speak of such very familiarly. My recollections of them lie in the far, far 
past—almost as far back as Pelham’s time. 

We then used to consider Snobs raw-looking lads, who never missed 
chapel; who wore highlows and no straps; who walked two hours on the 
Trumpington road every day of their lives; who carried off the college 
scholarships, and who overrated themselves in hall. We were premature 
in pronouncing our verdict of youthful Snobbishness. The man without. 
straps fulfilled his destiny and duty. He eased his old governor, the 
curate in Westmoreland, or helped his sister to set up the Ladies’ School. 
He wrote a “Dictionary,” or a “Treatise on Conic Sections,’ as his nature 
and genius prompted. He got a fellowship, and then took to himself 
a wife and a living. He presides over a parish now, and thinks it rather 
a dashing thing to belong to the “Oxford and Cambridge Club;” and his 
parishioners love him, and snore under his sermons. No, no; he is not 
a Snob. It is not straps that make the gentleman, or highlows that un- 
make him, be they ever so thick. My son, it is you who are the Snob 
if you lightly despise a man for doing his duty, and refuse to shake 
an honest man’s hand because it wears a Berlin glove. 

We then used to consider it not the least vulgar for a parcel of lads 
who had been whipped three months previous, and were not allowed more 
than three glasses of port at home, to sit down to pine-apples and ices at 
each other’s rooms, and fuddle themselves with champagne and claret. 

One looks back to what was called “a wine party” with a sort of 
wonder. Thirty lads round a table covered with bad sweetmeats, drinking - 
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bad wines, telling bad stories, singing bad songs over and over again. 
Milk punch—smoking—ghastly headache—frightful spectacle of dessert- 
table next morning, and smell of tobacco; your guardian, the clergyman, 
dropping in, in the midst of this, expecting to find you deep in Algebra, 
and discovering the Gyp administering soda-water. 

There were young men who despised the lads who indulged in the 
coarse hospitalities of wine parties, who prided themselves in giving 
récherché little French dinners. Both wine-party-givers and dinner-givers 
were Snobs. 

There were what used to be called “dressy” Snobs :—Jimmy, who 
might be seen at five o’clock elaborately rigged out, with a camelia in his 
button-hole, glazed boots, and fresh kid-gloves twice a day; Jessamy, 
who was conspicuous for his “jewellery”—a young donkey, glittering all 
over with chains, rings, and shirt-studs; Jacky, who rode every day 
solemnly on the Blenheim Road, in pumps and white silk stockings, with 
his hair curled ;—all three of whom flattered themselves they gave laws 
to the University about dress—all three most odious varieties of Snobs. 

Sporting Snobs of course there were, and are always—those happy 
beings in whom Nature has implanted a love of slang; who loitered 
about the horsekeeper’s stables, and drove the London coaches—a stage 
in and out—and might be seen swaggering through the courts in pink 
of early mornings, and indulged in dice and blind-hookey at nights, and 
never missed a race or a boxing-match, and rode flat-races, and kept 
bull-terriers. Worse Snobs even than these were poor miserable wretches 
who did not like hunting at all, and could not afford it, and were in mortal 
fear at a two-foot ditch, but who hunted because Glenlivat and Cinqbars 
hunted. The Billiard Snob and the Boating Snob were varieties of 
these, and are to be found elsewhere than in Universities. 

Then there were Philosophical Snobs, who used to ape statesmen 
at the spouting-clubs, and who believed as a fact that Government always 
had an eye on the University for the selection of orators for the House 
of Commons. There were audacious young freethinkers, who adored 
nobody or nothing, except perhaps Robespierre and the Koran, and 
panted for the day when the pale name of priest should shrink and 
dwindle away before the indignation of an enlightened world. 

But the worst of all University Snobs are those unfortunates who 
go to rack and ruin from their desire to ape their betters. Smith becomes 
acquainted with great people at college, and is ashamed of his father the 
tradesman. Jones has fine acquaintances, and lives after their fashion 
like a gay free-hearted fellow as he is, and ruins his father, and robs his 
sister’s portion, and cripples his younger brother’s outset in life, for the 
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pleasure of entertaining my lord, and riding by the side of Sir John. 
And though it may be very good fun for Robinson to fuddle himself 
at home as he does at College, and to be brought home by the policeman 
he has just been trying to knock down—think what fun it is for the poor 
old soul his mother !—the half-pay captain’s widow, who has been pinch- 
ing herself all her life long, in order that that jolly young fellow might 
have a University education. 


A Visit to the Pontos 


TrrEpD of the town, where the sight of the closed shutters of the no- 
bility, my friends, makes my heart sick in my walks; afraid almost to 
sit in those vast Pall Mall solitudes, the Clubs, and of annoying the 
Club waiters, who might, I thought, be going to shoot in the country, 
but for me, I determined on a brief tour in the provinces, and paying 
some visits in the country which were long due. 

My first visit was to my friend Major Ponto (H.P. of the Horse 
Marines), in Mangelwurzelshire. The Major, in his little phaeton, was in 
waiting to take me up at the station. The vehicle was not certainly 
splendid, but such a carriage as would accommodate a plain man (as 
Ponto said he was) and a numerous family. We drove by beautiful 
fresh fields and green hedges, through a cheerful English landscape; 
the high-road, as smooth and trim as the way in a nobleman’s park, was 
charmingly chequered with cool shade and golden sunshine. Rustics in 
snowy smock-frocks jerked their hats off smiling as we passed. Children, 
with cheeks as red as the apples in the orchards, bobbed curtsies to us 
at the cottage-doors. Blue church spires rose here and there in the 
distance: and as the buxom gardener’s wife opened the white gate at the 
Major’s little ivy-covered lodge, and we drove through the neat planta- 
tions of firs and evergreens, up to the house, my bosom felt a joy and 
elation which I thought it was impossible to experience in the smoky 
atmosphere of a town. “Here,” I mentally exclaimed, “is all peace, 
plenty, happiness. Here, I shall be rid of Snobs. There can be none 
in this charming Arcadian spot.” 

Stripes, the Major’s man (formerly corporal in his gallant corps),, 
received my portmanteau, and an elegant little present, which I had 
brought from town as a peace-offering to Mrs. Ponto; viz., a cod and 
oysters from Grove’s, in a hamper about the size of a coffin. 

Ponto’s house (“The Evergreens” Mrs, P. has christened it) is a 
perfect paradise of a place. It is all over creepers, and bow windows, 
and verandahs, A wavy lawn tumbles up and down all round it, with 
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flower-beds of wonderful shapes, and zigzag gravel walks, and beautiful 
but damp shrubberies of myrtles and glistening laurestines, which have 
procured it its change of name. It was called Little Bullock’s Pound in 
old Doctor Ponto’s time. I had a view of the pretty grounds, and the 
stable, and the adjoining village and church, and a great park beyond, 
from the windows of the bedroom whither Ponto conducted me. It was 
the yellow bedroom, the freshest and pleasantest of bed-chambers; the 
air was fragrant with a large bouquet that was placed on the writing- 
table; the linen was fragrant with the lavender in which it had been 
laid; the chintz hangings of the bed and the big sofa were, if not fragrant 
with flowers, at least painted all over with them; the pen-wiper on the 
table was the imitation of a double dahlia; and there was accommodation 
for my watch in a sun-flower on the mantelpiece. A scarlet-leafed 
creeper came curling over the windows, through which the setting sun 
was pouring a flood of golden light. It was all flowers and freshness. 
Oh, how unlike those black chimney-pots in St. Alban’s Place, London, 
on which these weary eyes are accustomed to look! 

“It must be all happiness here, Ponto,” said I, flinging myself down 
into the snug bergére, and inhaling such a delicious draught of country 
air as all the mille-fleurs of Mr. Atkinson’s shop cannot impart to any the 
most expensive pocket-handkerchief. 

“Nice place, isn’t it?’ said Ponto. “Quiet and unpretending. I like 
everything quiet. You’ve not brought your valet with you? Stripes 
will arrange your dressing things ;” and that functionary, entering at the 
same time, proceeded to gut my portmanteau, and to lay out the black 
kerseymeres, “the rich cut velvet Genoa waistcoat,” the white choker, 
and other polite articles of evening costume, with great gravity and 
despatch. “A great dinner-party,’ thinks I to myself, seeing these 
preparations (and not, perhaps, displeased at the idea that some of the 
best people in the neighbourhood were coming to see me). “Hark, 
there’s the first bell ringing!” said Ponto, moving away; and, in fact, 
a clamorous harbinger of victuals began clanging from the stable turret, 
and announced the agreeable fact that dinner would appear in half-an- 
hour. “If the dinner is as grand as the dinner-bell,” thought I, “faith, 
I’m in good quarters!’ and had leisure, during the half-hour’s interval, 
not only to advance my own person to the utmost polish of elegance 
which it is capable of receiving, to admire the pedigree of the Pontos 
hanging over the chimney, and the Ponto crest and arms emblazoned 
on the wash-stand basin and jug, but to make a thousand reflections 
on the happiness of a country life—upon the innocent friendliness 
and cordiality of rustic intercourse; and to sigh for an opportunity 
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of retiring, like Ponto, to my own fields, to my own vine and fig-tree, 
with a placens uxor in my domus, and a half-score of sweet young 
pledges of affection sporting round my paternal knee. 

Clang! At the end of the thirty minutes, dinner-bell number two 
pealed from the adjacent turret. I hastened downstairs, expecting to find 
a score of healthy country folks in the drawing-room. There was only 
one person there; a tall and Roman-nosed lady, glistering over with 
bugles, in deep mourning. She rose, advanced two steps, made a ma- 
jestic curtsey, during which all the bugles in her awful head-dress 
began to twiddle and quiver—and then said, ‘““Mr. Snob, we are very 
happy to see you at the Evergreens,” and heaved a great sigh. 

This, then, was Mrs. Major Ponto; to whom making my very best 
bow, I replied, that I was very proud to make her acquaintance, as also 
that of so charming a place as the Evergreens. 

Another sigh. ‘‘We are distantly related, Mr. Snob,” said she, 
shaking her melancholy head. ‘Poor dear Lord Rubadub!” 

“Oh!” said I; not knowing what the deuce Mrs. Major Ponto meant. 

“Major Ponto told me that you were of the Leicestershire Snobs: 
a very old family, and related to Lord Snobbington, who married Laura 
Rubadub, who is a cousin of mine, as was her poor dear father, for whom 
we are mourning. What a seizure! only sixty-three, and apoplexy quite 
unknown until now in our family! In life we are in death, Mr. Snob. 
Does Lady Snobbington bear the deprivation well?” 

“Why, really, ma’am, I—I don’t know,” I replied, more and more 
confused. 

As she was speaking I heard a sort of cloop, by which well-known 
sound I was aware that somebody was opening a bottle of wine, and 
Ponto entered, in a huge white neckcloth, and a rather shabby black suit. 

“My love,’ Mrs. Major Ponto said to her husband, “we were talking 
of our cousin—poor dear Lord Rubadub. His death has placed some of 
the first families in England in mourning. Does Lady Rubadub keep 
the house in Hill Street, do you know?” 

I didn’t know, but I said, “I believe she does,’ at a venture; and, 
looking down to the drawing-room table, saw the inevitable, abominable, 
maniacal, absurd, disgusting “Peerage” open on the table, interleaved 
with annotations, and open at the article “Snobbington.” 

“Dinner is served,” says Stripes, flinging open the door; and I gave 
Mrs. Major Ponto my arm. 


Of the dinner to which we now sat down, I am not going to be 
a severe critic. The mahogany I hold to be inviolable; but this I will say, 
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that I prefer sherry to marsala when I can get it, and the latter was the 
wine of which I have no doubt I heard the “cloop” just before dinner. 
Nor was it particularly good of its kind; however, Mrs. Major Ponto 
did not evidently know the difference, for she called the liquor Amontil- 
lado during the whole of the repast, and drank but half a glass of it, 
leaving the rest for the Major and his guest. 

Stripes was in the livery of the Ponto family—a thought shabby, 
but gorgeous in the extreme—lots of magnificent worsted lace, and livery 
buttons of a very notable size. The honest fellow’s hands, I remarked, 
were very large and black; and a fine odour of the stable was wafted 
about the room as he moved to and fro in his ministration. I should have 
preferred a clean maidservant, but the sensations of Londoners are too 
acute perhaps on these subjects; and a faithful John, after all, is more 
genteel. 

From the circumstance of the dinner being composed of pig’s head 
mock-turtle soup, of pig’s fry and roast ribs of pork, I am led to imagine 
that one of Ponto’s black Hampshires had been sacrificed a short time 
previous to my visit. It was an excellent and comfortable repast; only 
there was rather a sameness in it, certainly. I made a similar remark 
the next day. 

During the dinner Mrs. Ponto asked me many questions regarding 
the nobility, my relatives. “When Lady Angelina Skeggs would come 
out; and if the countess her mamma” (this was said with much archness 
and he-he-ing) “still wore that extraordinary purple hair-dye?” 
“Whether my Lord Guttlebury kept, besides his French chef, and an 
English cordon-bleu for the roasts, an Italian for the confectionery?” 
“Who attended at Lady Clapperclaw’s conversazioni?” and “Whether Sir 
John Champignon’s ‘Thursday Mornings’ were pleasant?” ‘Was it true 
that Lady Carabas, wanting to pawn her diamonds, found that they were 
paste, and that the Marquis had disposed of them beforehand?” “How 
was it that Snuffin, the great tobacco-merchant, broke off the marriage 
which was on the tapis between him and their second daughter; and 
was it true that a mulatto lady came over from the Havanna and forbade 
the match?” 

“Upon my word, Madam,” I had begun, and was going on to say that 
I didn’t know one word about all these matters which seemed so to interest 
Mrs. Major Ponto, when the Major, giving me a tread or stamp with his 
large foot under the table, said— 

“Come, come, Snob my boy, we are all tiled, you know. We know 
you’re one of the fashionable people about town: we saw your name at 
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Lady Clapperclaw’s soirées, and the Champignon breakfasts; and as for 
the Rubadubs, of course, as relations—” 

“Oh, of course, I dine there twice a week,” I said; and then I re- 
membered that my cousin, Humphry Snob, of the Middle Temple, is a 
great frequenter of genteel societies, and to have seen his name in the 
Morning Post at the tag end of several party lists. So, taking the hint, 
I am ashamed to say I indulged Mrs. Major Ponto with a deal of infor- 
mation about the first families in England, such as would astonish those 
great personages if they knew it. I described to her most accurately the 
three reigning beauties of last season at Almack’s: told her in confidence 
that his Grace the D of W was going to be married the day after 
his Statue was put up; that his Grace the D of D was also about 
to lead the fourth daughter of the Archduke Stephen to the hymeneal 
altar :—and talked to her, in a word, just in the style of Mrs. Gore’s 
last fashionable novel. 

Mrs. Major was quite fascinated by this brilliant conversation. She 
began to trot out scraps of French, just for all the world as they do in 
the novels; and kissed her hand to me quite graciously, telling me to come 
soon to caffy, ung pu de Musick o salong—with which she tripped off 
like an elderly fairy. 

“Shall I open a bottle of port, or do you ever drink such a thing as 
Hollands and water?” says Ponto, looking ruefully at me. This was a 
very different style of thing to what I had been led to expect from him 
at our smoking-room at the Club: where he swaggers about his horses 
and his cellar: and slapping me on the shoulder used to say, “Come down 
to Mangelwurzelshire, Snob my boy, and I'll give you as good a day’s 
shooting and as good a glass of claret as any in the county.”—“Well,” 
T said, “TI liked Hollands much better than port, and gin even better than 
Hollands.” This was lucky. It was gin; and Stripes brought in hot 
water on a splendid plated tray. 

The jingling of a harp and piano soon announced that Mrs. Ponto’s 
ung pu de Musick had commenced, and the smell of the stable again 
entering the dining-room, in the person of Stripes, summoned us to caffy 
and the little concert. She beckoned me with a winning smile to the 
sofa, on which she made room for me, and where we could command 
a fine view of the backs of the young ladies who were performing the 
musical entertainment. Very broad backs they were too, strictly accord- 
ing to the present mode, for crinoline or its substitutes is not an expensive 
luxury, and young people in the country can afford to be in the fashion 
at very trifling charges. Miss Emily Ponto at the piano, and her sister 
Maria at that somewhat exploded instrument, the harp, were in light 
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blue dresses that looked all flounce, and spread out like Mr. Green’s 
balloon when inflated. 

“Brilliant touch Emily has—what a fine arm Maria’s is,” Mrs. Ponto 
remarked good-naturedly, pointing out the merits of her daughters, and 
waving her own arm in such a way as to show that she was not a little 
satisfied with the beauty of that member. I observed she had about nine 
bracelets and bangles, consisting of chains and padlocks, the Major’s 
miniature, and a variety of brass serpents with fiery ruby or tender 
turquoise eyes, writhing up to her elbow almost, in the most profuse 
contortions. 

“You recognize those polkas? They were played at Devonshire 
House on the 23rd of july, the day of the grande féte.’” So I said yes— 
I knew ’em quite intimately; and began wagging my head as if in 
acknowledgment of those old friends. 

When the performance was concluded, I had the felicity of a presenta- 
tion and conversation with the two tall and scraggy Miss Pontos; and 
Miss Wirt, the governess, sat down to entertain us with variations on 
“Sich a gettin’ up Stairs.” They were determined to be in the fashion. 

For the performance of the “Gettin’ up Stairs,” I have no other name 
but that it was a stunner. First Miss Wirt, with great deliberation, 
played the original and beautiful melody, cutting it, as it were, out of 
the instrument, and firing off each note so loud, clear, and sharp, that I 
am sure Stripes must have heard it in the stable. 

“What a finger!” says Mrs. Ponto; and indeed it was a finger, as 
knotted as a turkey’s drumstick, and splaying all over the piano. When 
she had banged out the tune slowly, she began a different manner of 
“Gettin’ up Stairs,” and did so with a fury and swiftness quite in- 
credible. She spun up stairs; she whirled up stairs: she galloped up 
stairs; she rattled up stairs; and then having got the tune to the top 
landing, as it were, she hurled it down again shrieking to the bottom 
floor, where it sank in a crash as if exhausted by the breathless rapidity 
of the descent. Then Miss Wirt played the “Gettin’ up Stairs” with the 
most pathetic and ravishing solemnity: plaintive moans and sobs issued 
from the keys—you wept and trembled as you were gettin’ up stairs. 
Miss Wirt’s hands seemed to faint and wail and die in variations: again, 
and she went up with a savage clang and rush of trumpets, as if Miss 
Wirt was storming a breach; and although I knew nothing of music, as 
I sat and listened with my mouth open to this wonderful display, my 
caffy grew cold, and I wondered the windows did not crack and the 
chandelier start out of the beam at the sound of this earthquake of a piece 
of music. 
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“Glorious creature! Isn’t she?” said Mrs. Ponto. “Squirtz’s 
favourite pupil—inestimable to have such a creature. Lady Carabas 
would give her eyes for her! A prodigy of accomplishments! Thank 
you, Miss Wirt!”’—and the young ladies gave a heave and a gasp of 
admiration—a deep-breathing gushing sound, such as you hear at church 
when the sermon comes to a full stop. 

Miss Wirt put her two great double-knuckled hands round a waist of 
her two pupils, and said, “My dear children, I hope you will be able 
to play it soon as well as your poor little governess. When I lived with 
the Dunsinanes, it was the dear Duchess’s favourite, and Lady Barbara 
and Lady Jane McBeth learned it. It was while hearing Jane play that, 
I remember, that dear Lord Castletoddy first fell in love with her; and 
though he is but an Irish Peer, with not more than fifteen thousand a 
year, I persuaded Jane to have him. Do you know Castletoddy, Mr. 
Snob?—round towers—sweet place—County Mayo. Old Lord Castle- 
toddy (the present Lord was then Lord Inishowan) was a most eccentric 
old man—they say he was mad. I heard his Royal Highness the poor 
dear Duke of Sussex—(such a man, my dears, but alas! addicted to 
smoking!)—I heard his Royal Highness say to the Marquis of Angle- 
sea, ‘I am sure Castletoddy is mad!’ but Inishowan wasn’t in marrying 
my sweet Jane, though the dear child had but her ten thousand pounds 
pour tout potage!”’ 

“Most invaluable person,’ whispered Mrs. Major Ponto tome. “Has 
lived in the very highest society: and I, who have been accustomed 
to see governesses bullied in the world, was delighted to find this one 
ruling the roast, and to think that even the majestic Mrs, Ponto bent 
before her. 

As for my pipe, so to speak, it went out at once. I hadn’t a word 
to say against a woman who was intimate with every Duchess in the Red 
Book. She wasn’t the rosebud, but she had been near it. She had 
rubbed shoulders with the great, and about these we talked all the 
evening incessantly, and about the fashions, and about the Court, until 
bed-time came. 

“And are there Snobs in this Elysium?” I exclaimed, jumping into 
the lavender-perfumed bed. Ponto’s snoring boomed from the neighbour- 
ing bed-room in reply. 
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From PENDENNIS 
Pendennis in his Glory 


ARTHUR’s own allowances were liberal all this time; indeed, much 
more so than those of the sons of far more wealthy men. Years before, 
the thrifty and affectionate John Pendennis, whose darling project it had 
ever been to give his son a university education, and those advantages of 
which his own father’s extravagance had deprived him, had begun laying 
by a store of money which he called Arthur’s Education Fund. Year 
after year in his book his executors found entries of sums vested as 
A.E.F., and during the period subsequent to her husband’s decease and 
before Pen’s entry at college, the widow had added sundry sums to this 
fund, so that when Arthur went up to Oxbridge it reached no inconsider- 
able amount. Let him be liberally allowanced, was Major Pendennis’s 
maxim. Let him make his first entrée into the world as a gentleman, and 
take his place with men of good rank and station; after giving it to him, 
it will be his own duty to hold it. There is no such bad policy as stinting 
a boy—or putting him on a lower allowance than his fellows. Arthur 
will have to face the world and fight for himself presently. Meanwhile 
we shall have procured for him good friends, gentlemanly habits, and 
have him well backed and well trained against the time when the real 
struggle comes. And these liberal opinions the Major probably advanced 
both because they were just, and because he was not dealing with his 
own money. 

Thus young Pen, the only son of an estated country gentleman, with 
a good allowance, and a gentlemanlike bearing and person, looked to be 
a lad of much more consequence than he was really; and was held by the 
Oxbridge authorities, tradesmen, and undergraduates, as quite a young 
buck and member of the aristocracy. His manner was frank, brave, and 
perhaps a little impertinent, as becomes a high-spirited youth. He was 
perfectly generous and free-handed with his money, which seemed pretty 
plentiful. He loved joviality, and had a good voice for a song. Boat- 
racing had not risen in Pen’s time to the fureur which, as we are given 
to understand, it has since attained in the university; and riding and 
tandem-driving were the fashions of the ingenuous youth. Pen rode well 
to hounds, appeared in pink, as became a young buck, and not particularly 
extravagant in equestrian or any other amusement, yet managed to Tun 
up a fine bill at Nile’s, the livery stable-keeper, and in a number of other 
quarters. In fact, this lucky young gentleman had almost every taste to 
a considerable degree. He was very fond of books of all sorts: Doctor 
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Portman had taught him to like rare editions, and his own taste led him 
to like beautiful bindings. It was marvellous what tall copies, and gilding, 
and marbling, and blind-tooling, the booksellers and binders put upon 
Pen’s book-shelves. He had a very fair taste in matters of art, and a keen 
relish for prints of a high school—none of your French Opera-Dancers, 
or tawdry Racing Prints, such as had delighted the simple eyes of Mr. 
Spicer, his predecessor—but your Stranges, and Rembrandt etchings, 
and Wilkies before the letter, with which his apartments were furnished 
presently in the most perfect good taste, as was allowed in the university, 
where this young fellow got no small reputation. We have mentioned 
that he exhibited a certain partiality for rings, jewellery, and fine raiment 
of all sorts; and it must be owned that Mr. Pen, during his time at the 
university, was rather a dressy man, and loved to array himself in 
splendour. He and his polite friends would dress themselves out with as 
much care in order to go and dine at each other’s rooms, as other folks 
would who were going to enslave a mistress. They said he used to wear 
rings over his kid gloves, which he always denies; but what follies will 
not youth perpetrate with its own admirable gravity and simplicity? 
That he took perfumed baths is a truth; and he used to say that he 
took them after meeting certain men of a very low set in hall. 

In Pen’s second year, when Miss Fotheringay made her chief hit in 
London, and scores of prints were published of her, Pen had one of 
these hung in his bedroom, and confided to the men of his set how 
awfully, how wildly, how madly, how passionately he had loved that 
woman. He showed them in confidence the verses that he had written 
to her, and his brow would darken, his eyes roll, his chest heave with 
emotion as he recalled that fatal period of his life, and described the 
woes and agonies which he had suffered. The verses were copied out, 
handed about, sneered at, admired, passed from coterie to coterie. There 
are few things which elevate a lad in the estimation of his brother boys, 
more than to have a character for a great and romantic passion. Per- 
haps there is something noble in it at all times—among very young men 
it is considered heroic—Pen was pronounced a tremendous fellow. They 
said he had almost committed suicide: that he had fought a duel with 
a baronet about her. Freshmen pointed him out to each other. As at 
the promenade time at two o’clock he swaggered out of college, sur- 
rounded by his cronies, he was famous to behold. He was elaborately 
attired. He would ogle the ladies who came to lionise the university, 
and passed before him on the arms of happy gownsmen, and give his 
opinion upon their personal charms, or their toilettes, with the gravity 
of a critic whose experience entitled him to speak with authority. Men 
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used to say that they had been walking with Pendennis, and were as 
pleased to be seen in his company as some of us would be if we walked 
with a duke down Pall Mall. He and the Proctor capped each other as 
they met, as if they were rival powers, and the men hardly knew which 
was the greater. 

In fact, in the course of his second year, Arthur Pendennis had 
become one of the men of fashion in the university. It is curious to 
watch that facile admiration, and simple fidelity of youth. They hang 
round a leader: and wonder at him, and love him, and imitate him. No 
generous boy ever lived, I suppose, that has not had some wonderment 
of admiration for another boy; and Monsieur Pen at Oxbridge had his 
school, his faithful band of friends, and his rivals. When the young 
men heard at the haberdashers’s shops that Mr. Pendennis of Boniface 
had just ordered a crimson satin cravat, you would see a couple of dozen 
crimson satin cravats in Main Street in the course of the week—and 
Simon, the jeweller, was known to sell no less than two gross of Pen- 
dennis’ pins, from a pattern which the young gentleman had selected 
in his shop. 


From Henry Esmonp 
The Duke of Marlborough 


AND now, having seen a great military march through a friendly 
country; the pomps and festivities of more than one German court; the 
severe struggle of a hotly contested battle, and the triumph of victory, 
Mr. Esmond beheld another part of military duty: our troops entering 
the enemy’s territory, and putting all around them to fire and sword; 
burning farms, wasted fields, shrieking women, slaughtered sons and 
fathers, and drunken soldiery, cursing and carousing in the midst of 
tears, terror, and murder. Why does the stately Muse of History, that 
delights in describing the valour of heroes and the grandeur of conquest, 
leave out these scenes, so brutal, mean, and degrading, that yet form by 
far the greater part of the drama of war? You, gentlemen of England, 
who live at home at ease, and compliment yourselves in the songs of 
triumph with which our chieftains are bepraised—you, pretty maidens, 
that come tumbling down the stairs when the fife and drum call you, and 
huzzah for the British Grenadiers—do you take account that these items 
go to make up the amount of the triumph you admire, and form part 
of the duties of the heroes you fondle? Our chief, whom England and 
all Europe, saving only the Frenchman, worshipped almost, had this of 
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the godlike in him, that he was impassible before victory, before danger, 
before defeat. Before the greatest obstacle or the most trivial ceremony ; 
before a hundred thousand men drawn in battalia, or a peasant slaughtered 
at the door of his burning hovel; before a carouse of drunken German 
lords, or a monarch’s court, or a cottage table where his plans were laid, 
or an enemy’s battery, vomiting flame and death, and strewing corpses 
round about him;—he was always cold, calm, resolute, like fate. He 
performed a treason or a court-bow, he told a falsehood as black as Styx, 
as easily as he paid a compliment or spoke about the weather. He took 
a mistress, and left her; he betrayed his benefactor, and supported him, 
or would have murdered him, with the same calmness always, and having 
no more remorse than Clotho when she weaves the thread, or Lachesis 
when she cuts it. In the hour of battle I have heard the Prince of Savoy’s 
officers say, the Prince became possessed with a sort of warlike fury; his 
eyes lighted up; he rushed hither and thither, raging; he shrieked curses 
and encouragement, yelling and harking his bloody war-dogs on, and him- 
self always at the first point of the hunt. Our Duke was as calm at the 
mouth of the cannon as at the door of a drawing-room. Perhaps he 
could not have been the great man he was, had he had a heart either for 
love or hatred, or pity or fear, or regret or remorse. He achieved the 
highest deed of daring, or deepest calculation of thought, as he performed 
the very meanest action of which a man is capable; told a lie, or cheated 
a fond woman, or robbed a poor beggar of a halfpenny, with a like awful 
serenity and equal capacity of the highest and lowest acts of our nature. 
His qualities were pretty well known in the army, where there were 
parties of all politics, and of plenty of shrewdness and wit; but there 
existed such a perfect confidence in him, as the first captain of the world, 
and such a faith and admiration in his prodigious genius and fortune, 
that the very men whom he notoriously cheated of their pay, the chiefs 
whom he used and injured—for he used all men, great and small, that 
came near him, as his instruments alike, and took something of theirs, 
either some quality or some property—the blood of a soldier, it might be, 
or a jewelled hat, or a hundred thousand crowns from a king, or a portion 
out of a starving sentinel’s three-farthings; or (when he was young) 
a kiss from a woman, and the gold chain off her neck, taking all he could 
from woman or man, and having, as I have said, this of the godlike in 
him, that he could see a hero perish or a sparrow fall, with the same 
amount of sympathy for either. Not that he had no tears: he could 
always order up this reserve at the proper moment to battle; he could 
draw upon tears or smiles alike, and whenever need was for using this 
cheap coin, He would cringe to a shoeblack, as he would flatter a 
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minister or a monarch; be haughty, be humble, threaten, repent, weep, 
grasp your hand (or stab you whenever he saw occasion).—But yet 
those of the army, who knew him best and had suffered most from him, 
admired him most of all: and as he rode along the lines to battle or 
galloped up in the nick of time to a battalion reeling from before the 
enemy’s charge or shot, the fainting men and officers got new courage as 
they saw the splendid calm of his face, and felt that his will made them 
irresistible. 

After the great victory of Blenheim the enthusiasm of the army for 
the Duke, even of his bitterest personal enemies in it, amounted to a 
sort of rage—nay, the very officers who cursed him in their hearts were 
among the most frantic to cheer him. Who could refuse his meed of 
admiration to such a victory and such a victor? Not he who writes: 
a man may profess to be ever so much a philosopher; but he who fought 
on that day must feel a thrill of pride as he recalls it. 


The Renunciation of Allegiance 


Beatrix, daughter of Lady Castlewood, was a girl of marvelous beauty and most 
forceful character, but thoroughly designing and ambitious, striving to sell her 
charms for a profitable marriage. On the eve of her marriage to the Duke of 
Hamilton, he was slain in a duel by the same Mohun who had killed her father. 
Her next enterprise was to aid the secret landing of James, claimant to the throne 
of England. Into this project Henry Esmond, fondly in love with Beatrix, entered 
whole heartedly. The following selection recounts the end of his experience. 

The Prince in Esmond is not at all like the James III of history. He may bea 
typical Stuart, but the actual James III was by no means the Frenchified house 
pet that Thackeray presents. He was, in fact, pious and serious, and rather dull. 
But fiction has full right to its own creations. 


He went and tapped at the little window at the porter’s lodge, gently, 
but repeatedly, until the man came to the bars. 

“Who’s there?” says he, looking out; it was the servant from 
Kensington. 

“My Lord Castlewood and Colonel Esmond,” we said, from below. 
“Open the gate and let us in without any noise.” 

“My Lord Castlewood?” says the other ; “my lord’s here, and in bed.” 

“Open, d—n you,” says Castlewood, with a curse. 

“T shall open to no one,” says the man, shutting the glass window as 
Frank drew a pistol, He would have fired at the porter, but Esmond 
again held his hand. 

“There are more ways than one,” says he, “of entering such a great 
house as this.” Frank grumbled that the west gate was half a mile round. 
“But I know of a way that’s not a hundred yards off,” says Mr. Esmond; 
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and leading his kinsman close along the wall, and by the shrubs which 
had now grown thick on what had been an old moat about the house, 
they came to the buttress, at the side of which the little window was, 
which was Father Holt’s private door. Esmond climbed up to this 
easily, broke a pane that had been mended, and touched the spring inside, 
and the two gentlemen passed in that way, treading as lightly as they 
could; and so going through the passage into the court, over which the 
dawn was now reddening, and where the fountain plashed in the silence. 

They sped instantly to the porter’s lodge, where the fellow had not 
fastened his door that led into the court; and pistol in hand came upon 
the terrified wretch, and bade him be silent. Then they asked him 
(Esmond’s head reeled, and he almost fell as he spoke) when Lord 
Castlewood had arrived? He said on the previous evening, about eight 
of the clock.—‘‘And what then ?”—His lordship supped with his sister.— 
“Did the man wait?” Yes, he and my lady’s maid both waited: the 
other servants made the supper; and there was no wine, and they could 
give his lordship but milk, at which he grumbled; and—and Madam 
Beatrix kept Miss Lucy always in the room with her. And there being 
a bed across the court in the Chaplain’s room, she had arranged my lord 
was to sleep there. Madam Beatrix had come down stairs laughing with 
the maids, and had locked herself in, and my lord had stood for a while 
talking to her through the door, and she laughing at him. And then he 
paced the court awhile, and she came again to the upper window; and my 
lord implored her to come down and walk in the room; but she would not, 
and laughed at him again, and shut the window; and so my lord, uttering 
what seemed curses, but in a foreign language, went to the Chaplain’s 
room to bed. 

“Was this all!’—“All,” the man swore upon his honour; all as he 
hoped to be saved.—‘‘Stop, there was one thing more. My lord, on ar- 
riving, and once or twice during supper, did kiss his sister, as was natural, 
and she kissed him.” At this Esmond ground his teeth with rage, and 
well nigh throttled the amazed miscreant who was speaking, whereas 
Castlewood, seizing hold of his cousin’s hand, burst into a great fit of 
laughter. 

“If it amuses thee,” says Esmond in French, “that your sister should 
be exchanging of kisses with a stranger, I fear poor Beatrix will give 
thee plenty of sport.”—Esmond darkly thought, how Hamilton, Ash- 
burnham, had before been masters of those roses that the young Prince’s 
lips were now feeding on. He sickened at that notion. Her cheek was 
desecrated, her beauty tarnished; shame and honour stood between it 
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and him. The love was dead within him; had she a crown to bring him 
with her love, he felt that both would degrade him. 

But this wrath against Beatrix did not lessen the angry feelings of 
the Colonel against the man who had been the occasion if not the cause 
of the evil. Frank sat down ona stone bench in the courtyard, and fairly 
fell asleep, while Esmond paced up and down the court, debating what 
should ensue. What mattered how much or how little had passed be- 
tween the Prince and the poor faithless girl? They were arrived in time 
perhaps to rescue her person, but not her mind; had she not instigated 
the young Prince to come to her; suborned servants, dismissed others, so 
that she might communicate with him? The treacherous heart within her 
had surrendered, though the place was safe; and it was to win this that 
he had given a life’s struggle and devotion; this, that she was ready to 
give away for the bribe of a coronet or a wink of the Prince’s eye. 

When he had thought his thoughts out he shook up poor Frank from 
his sleep, who rose yawning, and said he had been dreaming of Clotilda. 
“You must back me,” says Esmond, “in what I am going to do. I have 
been thinking that yonder scoundrel may have been instructed to tell that 
story, and that the whole of it may be a lie; if it be, we shall find it out 
from the gentleman who is asleep yonder. See if the door leading to my 
lady’s rooms,” (so we called the rooms at the north-west angle of the 
house, )—“see if the door is barred as he saith.” We tried; it was indeed 
as the lacquey had said, closed within. 

“Tt may have been opened and shut afterwards,” says poor Esmond; 
“the foundress of our family let our ancestor in in that way.” 

“What will you do, Harry, ifi—if what that fellow saith should turn 
out untrue?’ The young man looked scared and frightened into his 
kinsman’s face; I dare say it wore no very pleasant expression. 

“Let us first go see whether the two stories agree,’ says Esmond; 
and went in at the passage and opened the door into what had been his 
own chamber now for well nigh five-and-twenty years. A candle was still 
burning, and the Prince asleep dressed on the bed—Esmond did not care 
for making a noise. The Prince started up in his bed, seeing two men in 
his chamber: “Qui est 14?” says he, and took a pistol from under his 
pillow. 

“Tt is the Marquis of Esmond,” says the Colonel, “come to welcome 
his Majesty to his house of Castlewood, and to report of what hath haps 
pened in London. Pursuant to the King’s orders, I passed the night 
before last, after leaving his Majesty, in waiting upon the friends of the 
King. It is a pity that his Majesty’s desire to see the country and to 
visit our poor house should have caused the King to quit London without 
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notice yesterday, when the opportunity happened which in all human 
probability may not occur again; and had the King not chosen to ride to 
Castlewood, the Prince of Wales might have slept at St. James’s.” 

“*Sdeath! gentlemen,” says the Prince, starting off his bed, whereon 
he was lying in his clothes, “the Doctor was with me yesterday morning, 
and after watching by my sister all night, told me I might not hope to 
see the Queen.” 

“Tt would have been otherwise,” says Esmond with another bow; 
“as, by this time, the Queen may be dead in spite of the Doctor. The 
Council was met, a new Treasurer was appointed, the troops were de- 
voted to the King’s cause; and fifty loyal gentlemen of the greatest names 
of this kingdom were assembled to accompany the Prince of Wales, who 
might have been the acknowledged heir of the throne, or the possessor of 
it, by this time, had your Majesty not chosen to take the air. We were 
ready; there was only one person that failed us, your Majesty’s 
gracious—” 

“Morbleu, Monsieur, you give me too much Majesty,” said the 
Prince, who had now risen up and seemed to be looking to one of us to 
help him to his coat. But neither stirred. 

“We shall take care,” says Esmond, “not much oftener to offend in 
that particular.” 

“What mean you, my lord?” says the Prince, and muttered some- 
thing about a guet-d-pens, which Esmond caught up. 

“The snare, Sir,” said he, “was not of our laying; it is not we that 
invited you. We came to avenge, and not to compass, the dishonour of 
our family.” 

“Dishonour! Morbleu, there has been no dishonour,” says the Prince, 
turning scarlet, “only a little harmless playing.” 

“That was meant to end seriously.” 

“I swear,” the Prince broke out impetuously, “upon the honour of a 
gentleman, my lords—” 

“That we arrived in time. No wrong hath been done, Frank,” says 
Colonel Esmond, turning round to young Castlewood, who stood at the 
door as the talk was going on. “See! here is a paper whereon his Majesty 
hath deigned to commence some verses in honour, or dishonour, of 
Beatrix. Here is ‘Madame’ and ‘Flamme,’ ‘Cruelle’ and ‘Rebelle,’ and 
‘Amour’ and ‘Jour,’ in the Royal writing and spelling. Had the Gracious 
lover been happy, he had not passed his time in sighing.” In fact, and 
actually as he was speaking, Esmond cast his eyes down towards the table, 
and saw a paper on which my young Prince had been scrawling a 
madrigal, that was to finish his charmer on the morrow. 
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“Sir,” says the Prince, burning with rage (he had assumed his Royal 
coat unassisted by this time), “did I come here to receive insults ?” 

“To confer them, may it please your Majesty,’ says the Colonel, 
with a very low bow, “and the gentlemen of our family are come to 
thank you.” 

“Malédiction!” says the young man, tears starting into his eyes with 
helpless rage and mortification. ‘What will you with me, gentlemen?” 

“If your Majesty will please to enter the next apartment,” says 
Esmond, preserving his grave tone, “I have some papers there which I 
would gladly submit to you, and by your permission I will lead the way;” 
and, taking the taper up, and backing before the Prince with very great 
ceremony, Mr. Esmond passed into the little Chaplain’s room, through 
which we had just entered into the house :—‘‘Please to set a chair for his 
Majesty, Frank,” says the Colonel to his companion, who wondered 
almost as much at this scene, and was as much puzzled by it, as the other 
actor in it. Then going to the crypt over the mantel-piece, the Colonel 
opened it, and drew thence the papers which so long had lain there. 

“Here, may it please your Majesty,” says he, “is the Patent of 
Marquis sent over by your Royal Father at St. Germains to Viscount 
Castlewood, my father: here is the witnessed certificate of my father’s 
marriage to my mother, and of my birth and christening; I was christened 
of that religion of which your sainted sire gave all through life so shining 
example. These are my titles, dear Frank, and this what I do with them: 
here go Baptism and Marriage, and here the Marquisate and the August 
Sign-Manual, with which your predecessor was pleased to honour our 
race.’ And as Esmond spoke he set the papers burning in the brazier. 
“You will please, sir, to remember,” he continued, “that our family 
hath ruined itself by fidelity to yours: that my grandfather spent his 
estate, and gave his blood and his son to die for your service; that my 
dear lord’s grandfather (for lord you are now, Frank, by right and 
title too) died for the same cause; that my poor kinswoman, my father’s 
second wife, after giving away her honour to your wicked perjured race, 
sent all her wealth to the King; and got in return that precious title 
that lies in ashes, and this inestimable yard of blue riband. I lay this at 
your feet and stamp upon it: I draw this sword, and break it and deny 
you; and, had you completed the wrong you designed us, by heaven I 
would have driven it through your heart, and no more pardoned you 
than your father pardoned Monmouth. Frank will do the same, won’t 
you, cousin?” 

Frank, who had been looking on with a stupid air at the papers, 
as they flamed in the old brazier, took out his sword and broke it, holding 
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his head down:—“I go with my cousin,” says he, giving Esmond a grasp 
of the hand. “Marquis or not, by , I stand by him any day. I beg 
your Majesty’s pardon for swearing; that is—that is—I’m for the Elector 
of Hanover.” 
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